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Wood Construction Is the Cheapest in 
First Cost and the Cheapest in Last Cost 


Homes were never needed in such number as 
they are today. ‘The home building boom which 
opened so promisingly this spring and which has 
temporarily slowed down in many places is sure to 
pick up again and proceed with unprecedented mo- 
mentum. The nation is three years behind in its 
home building and must catch up. 

In wood the home builders of the United States 
have a material unrivaled in excellence; one that 
is lasting, one that is cheap in first cost compared 
with other building materials and also one that is 
cheap in last cost. 

Undeniably there is a very strong feeling on the 
part of many retailers regarding the manner in 
which lumber prices have advanced. It is not the 
purpose of this article to comment in any way upon 
price advances, but to point out to lumber manu- 
facturers and to retail lumbermen the indisputable 
fact that their interests are common interests and 
one can prosper only when the other prospers. On 
page 39 of the Aug. 30 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an article was published showing that 
as far as present information goes, approximately 
67 percent of the total lumber produced in the 
United States is marketed thru retail dealers. On 
page 36 of the same issue an editorial pointed out 
that in an eastern city in a certain period when the 
lumber market was very active, lumber prices ad- 
vanced 17 percent, while cement prices advanced 
27 percent and brick prices 37 percent. These two 
facts are recommended for the careful study and 
consideration of manufacturers and retailers re- 
spectively. 


The attitude of many retail lumbermen can be 
summed up as one of ‘‘ watchful waiting.’’ That 
is, these retailers are taking such business as comes 
their way but are not seeking to create any busi- 
ness and in many cases are advising that it be put 
off unless the building is absolutely needed for im- 
mediate use. There is also the opinion among many 
retailers that the present cost of building is due 
to the cost of lumber. For example, in a certain 
eastern city houses that were sold for $3,800 be- 
fore the war today are being sold for $6,500, as 
built recently from the same plan. The retailer 
questioned about this said that the advanced cost 
was due to the cost of lumber. Inasmuch as not 
more than 15,000 feet of lumber is used in each 
house the difference of $2,700 is rather difficult to 
explain on this basis, because allowing for an ad- 
vance of $50 a thousand feet in the lumber (and 
of course there has been no such advance) there 
would still be left about $2,000 to aceount for. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that if retail 
lumbermen will take pains to check up comparative 
costs of various types of construction in their re- 
spective localities they will be surprised at what 
they learn. 

In order to show conditions as they exist today 
in Chicago, H. R. Isherwood of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has very carefully 
figured out the cost of a hundred square feet of 
brick outer wall and a hundred square feet of frame 
construction. In arriving at these figures the great- 
est care was exercised to give the brick outer wall 
the benefit of every doubt. In fact, common brick, 


the very lowest grade produced, was figured on the 
basis of $12 a thousand, there being figured seven 
bricks to the foot. While building codes of many 
cities do not permit 8-inch brick walls (Chicago 
among them) an 8-inch brick wall was selected as 
a basis for figuring in order that the very cheapest 
possible type of brick construction be compared 
with a high grade type of frame construction. It is 
fully realized that no one would build a house of 
common brick of this character, but it was the 
desire to use the cheapest possible type of brick 
construction and compare it with a high class type 
of frame construction. Only in that way can lum- 
berman see where they stand. There really is no 
comparison in actual value between these two types 
of construction, the frame construction being so 
much superior. As the lockout continues wages are 
not settled, but to make it perfectly fair carpen- 
ters’ and brick masons’ wages were both figured at 
$1 an hour. 

An inspection of exhibit No. 1 will show that 
based upon present Chicago retail prices for lum- 
ber, the cost of building 100 square feet of exterior 
wall of wood frame construction is $37.28, while 
the same area built with common brick with an 
8-inch wall would cost $45.01. This means that the 
cheapest possible type of brick construction would 
cost 20.7 percent more per hundred square feet of 
outer wail construction than first class frame con- 
struction. Retail lumbermen who desire to apply 
this test locally may easily do so by subscribing to 
the handbook service on lumber merchandising ideas 

(Concluded on Page 66.) 





Cost of 100 Square Feet Exterior Wall Construction 
Exhibit No. 1—Wood Frame Construction—2x4 Studding 16” Centers 





DESCRIPTION 


MATERIAL AND LABOR 

SEG CU IN INGO 6g 6 oo cic bns asp ve ence eeeweues 
1x6 Sheathing D & M or 8. L.. ore te 
6” Lap Siding Laid 41 to TR icc gore coed 
eee Cee eT CeCe ee re 
1144t 10d 1, 20d 24 8d Common 1%/4,4—6d Finish Nails... 
Carpenter Labor placing Studs and Plates.............. 
Carpenter Labor placing Sheathing 

Carpenter Labor placing Lap Siding 
Carpenter Labor placing Paper 
Lath and Plastering Wood Lath 3 coats Common Mortar. 
Paint and Painting—S Coats. .... 0... cccccccccsccces 


Total Cost Per 100 Square Feet..................-- 





CHICAGO PRICE 
BASIS AUG., 1919 


QUANTITY UNIT PRICE AMOUNT PRICE AMOUNT 
80 ft. b. m. 100 ft. $5.50 SS a rr ee 
ras Pleat hoe de 120 ft. b. m. 100 ft. 5.50 6.60 ~~ 
133 ft. b. m 100 ft. 4.90 6.51 
100 sq. ft 100 ft. .30 .30 aa 
51/. lbs 100 Ibs. 4.50 Cie 
214, hours Hours 1,00 | i oer 
1°34, hours Hours 1.00 hr. 
Pe ee 334, hours Hours 1.00 3.75 
14 hour Hours 1.00 .25 
11 1/9 yards Sq. yds. .65 Tae 0s cd ae 
100 sq. ft. 100 sq. ft. 4.00 of! err eer 
$37.28 Your Price 


Cost of 100 Square Feet Exterior Wall Construction 
Exhibit No. 2—8-Inch Brick Wall Laid in Cement Mortar Furred, Lathed and Plastered 


DESCRIPTION CHICAGO PRICE YOUR CURRENT 
BASIS AUG., 1919 MARKET PRICES 
MATERIAL AND LABOR QUANTITY UNIT PRICE AMOUNT PRICE AMOUNT 
Py Ry ere er reer re Wry reac we eee 1,400 pcs 1,000 pcs. $12.00 ase) 0 =—t“(ié‘C HR CT ~~ . ee 
PURI CIEE 5's, 3s rar vieonig 4 6, ReleSicave alo, sine(Dialels vie we 134 bbls Barrel 2.30 GEG » o twetaews 
IIS ache 1h aactiah aga pabdie ewes gt Ace alde Rie ata Mane orem ate 3%, bbl. Barrels 1.25 dy Rite arenas 
ee ee ict ac wate a Weegee a ¥%, cu. yd Cubic yd. 2.50 aes: Gur “San cansee 
1x2 Furring Strips 16” Centers. ik adereted baat he a aereie ca arin 17 ft. b. m 100 ft. 5.50 A | ar Ts 
Gd Watle 168 FULTS GULIIG. 6 ook ccc cece cee ceeeees 1 Ib. 100 Ibs. 4.50 Se ere 
Bricklayers Labor, Laying Brick in Wall............... 7 hours Hours 1.00 ‘: Te Poe 
Labor mixing mortar and handling brick............... 7 hours Hours .70 Oe ) awrkoee 
Carpenter labor placing furring strips............... .. 1% hours Hours 1.00 ig Cer reo 
3 Coats Common mortar and wood lath (on wall)........ 11 1/9 yards Yards 65 a re 
Total Cost Per 100 Square Feet...............+0+- $45.01 


YOUR CURRENT 
MARKET PRICES 
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J. H. Baxter & Co 
San Francisco, Cai 


Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Flooring, both vertical and slash 


* 


grain, is exceedingly scarce 


We are developing at our Vancouver plant a splendid 
lot of 4/4 and 5/4x 4 clear Spruce strips. These we 
contemplate running to standard flooring. 

The grade will be No. 2 Clear & Better (B. & Better) 
and the grain will consist of about an equal percentage 
of slash and vertical mixed. 


This flooring is not as hard as Douglas Fir or Yellow 
Pine, but is considerably harder than White Pine 
Flooring. 

Owing to its long, firm fibre, Spruce has less tend- 
ency to peel or sliver up than other woods. Hence 
even the slash grain is admirably suited to flooring 
purposes. 


The Price Will Appeal to You 


Wire Chicago or Portland office, collect, for price. 


ILLAPA 


"1. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Babcock Lbr. Co. 
Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thor W. Sanborn 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Office, 1200 Steger Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


<—————-REPRESENTATIVES———__> 


Mills: 
RAYMOND, WASH. 


| OMPANY 


Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co 


Minneapolis, Minn. J. KE. Kirby, In 
Leslie J. Campbell Oo. O. Russell, 
Omaha, Neb. 


ie 


dianapolis, End. 
Denver, Colo. 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


%, GUARANTEES QUALITY 
Pe 
. Beech, Birch and Oak 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 











Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
s HARDWOOD 


LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


Bay City, Mich. 








W.D.Young @ Co. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Density Rule for Douglas Fir 
Is Officially Adopted 


Ever since the dry rot fungus with the important 
Latin name sprang into prominence because of its 
appetite for cotton mill timbers and thereby be- 
came in a way the author of the density rule for 
southern pine, a rule along the same general lines 
has been under consideration for the ‘‘southern 
pine of the Pacifie coast,’’ known as Douglas. fir. 
A rule of this sort was studied out and announced 
by the Forest Products Laboratory a considerable 
time ago and substantially the same rule has now 
been adopted as official by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Before its official adoption it 
was subjected to practical mill tests under the eyes 
of experts, which tests have resulted in some slight 
modifications. This particular method of working 
out an inspection rule is one which in the past has 
not usually been followed. Inspection rule changes 
have usually been wrangled out in the bustle and 
turmoil of a convention at some city hotel instead 
of being worked out in practice at the mill. 

The fir density rule adopts the very excellent 
principle, hitherto recognized, that the negative 
value of a defect which reduces the strength of a 
piece of timber in practice depends entirely upon 
whether it occurs in a portion of the timber where 
such reduction of strength is really important. If 
the timber be used as a beam, its heaviest stresses 
come near the center, and near the top and the bot- 
tom of the center. It is much more important to 
exclude defects from these areas than from other 
portions of the beam and the diagram which is a 
portion of the rule very clearly defines and applies 
this principle. 


The fact that the density rule produces a material 
better adapted to the purpose of the user is the 
fact which is most usually emphasized. The other 
fact is somewhat lost sight of, that a less scientific 
rule, while it admits some pieces which the density 
rule would exclude, also to a considerable extent ex- 
cludes some pieces which under the more scientific 
density rule are recognized as admissible. The net 
result of the rule, however, is of course to produce 
greater uniform ‘strength in the completed struc- 
ture, and material graded under this rule is worth 
more and will usually command a premium. 

The fir industry is to be congratulated upon this 
forward step in the scientific determination of the 
qualities of its product. 


A Thoughtful Discussion of the Labor 
Problem by a Lumberman 


The Labor Day address of Charles 8. Keith pub- 
lished on pages 54-55 of this issue is a thoughtful 
discussion of the labor situation, and particularly 
of the relation between wages and production. 
This portion of his address is an elaboration of a 
thought expressed very graphically by the advertis- 
ing manager of the Cleveland Twist & Drill Co. in 
the Manufacturers’ News, where he says: 


Let’s suppose that you and your Boss are making 
some machine or other that sells for $10. Of this $10 
the chances are you get about $3 for your labor on it. 
Three dollars for material; $3.50 goes to blazes for 
insurance, power, light, heat and the thing gener- 
ally known as “overhead’’—and the balance (50 
cents in this case) goes to the Big Chief to split up 
with a flock of stockholders as “Profit.” 

So far everything is lovely. Everybody is making 
money and the sheriff is looking the other way. 
But then the Boss gets a wild idea—he decides to 
reduce the hours of work. You, of course, think 
that’s a regular idea, and you accept the reduced 
hours with glee and gladness. Then things begin 
to happen that neither of you thought of before— 

Because you work fewer hours, you naturally 
make fewer machines a day. As a result the labor 
cost per machine jumps to—we’ll say $3.50—instead 
of $3 as it was before. (The chances are it would 
jump more than that, but, to be conservative, we'll 
say that this reduction in working hours jumps the 
labor cost per piece only 50 cents.) That jump of 


50 cents wipes out, or nearly wipes out, the profit. -- 


Bills begin to hang fire. Creditors begin to holler 
and yell—and pretty soon the county sheriff runs 
down the alley, hangs out a red flag and a bunch of 
folks get ‘“‘stuck,’’ and a bunch more lose their jobs. 

“But,” say you, “why in blazes didn’t the Boss 
have sense enough to raise the price of his machine? 
That would have fixed it up all right.’’ Yes, it would 
—not. Darn it, Eddy, he couldn’t raise the price of 
his machine a cent—other machines just like it were 
selling at $10 and he couldn’t get more than $10 for 
his any sooner than you could get a first-hand price 
for a second-hand flivver. The price at which al- 
most everything sells is set by competition and 
competitive costs. The Boss can’t any more increase 
the price of his product than he can lift himself 
by his own suspenders—unless, of course, he wants 
to hang himself. 

The only way we can save the Boss’ hide and our 
own jobs, if he puts in the shorter working day, is 
to produce more—produce as much in our shert day 
as we did in our long day. If we do that the labor 
cost per piece produced will not increase, and there- 
fore the machine can sell at its old price and every- 
thing will go merrily along just the same as when 
we had the longer hours. 

The writer, C. H. Handerson, is of course here 
discussing competitive products, such as twist drills 
and lumber. His flippant reference to a second- 
hand flivver brings the thought of Henry Ford and 
his much advertised "‘‘labor wages’’ into the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Ford here has the advantage of an 
artificial monopoly product because no one else on 
earth could manufacture a Ford car, and while it of 
course competes in a way with other low priced cars 
it has achieved a prestige in reduced costs thru the 
quantity manufactured that enables Mr. Ford to 
pay almost any wages he pleases and still hold all 
the trade which he can supply. This instance is, 
however, exceptional. Furthermore, Ford labor su- 
pervision does get high labor productivity. 

The labor subject is one which is giving many 


thoughtful people much uneasiness at the present 
time, and Mr. Keith’s address will be read thru 
with interest. 


IN READING F, A. Good’s letter on the railroad 
situation, published elsewhere in this issue, one is 
led to wonder why the merchandising of lumber 
was passed over in favor of the legal profession 
when Walker D. Hines was chosen Federal railroad 
director. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no hesi- 
tation whatever in backing the announcement that 
Mr. Good’s discussion of this matter assays a much 
higher percentage of pure metal than anything that 
it has seen from the pen of Mr. Hines. 


GLENN E. Piums, the Chicago lawyer, who is 
now posing as the saviour of the railroad situation, 
must feel very much as Caesar did on the cele- 
brated occasion when he felt a tickling between his 
ribs. It is announced that president Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
upon his return from abroad has displayed an atti- 
tude toward the plan for which the adjective 
‘lukewarm’? would be entirely too calorific. 
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Some Aspects of Profit Sharing 
That Should Be Considered 


It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that in 
the current discussion of the democratization of in- 
dustry or the partnership of capital and labor, and 
the introduction of profit sharing, as basic prin- 
ciples of a new industrial era, certain important 
points have been either lightly touched upon or en- 
tirely overlooked. Reference is not here alone made 
to the question of sharing losses as well as profits, 
altho the point might well be emphasized that with- 
out acceptance of the principle of loss sharing in 
the same ratio and to the same extent that profits, 
when there are profits, are shared, there can be no 
real partnership. This axiom is not advanced as 
an argument against profit sharing as such, but 
merely to make clear the distinction between profit 
sharing as a concession, or benefit gratuitously be- 
stowed, and a genuine partnership between employer 
and employee. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not lose sight 
of the fact that the proponents of the ‘‘ partner- 
ship’’ idea sweep aside all objections of this sort 
by arguing that with the increased efficiency and 
loyalty resulting from the new relationship there 
will be no losses. Granting that a certain degree 
of increased efficiency and increased production 
might, and probably would, be attained, the fact re- 
mains that very few business institutions can ex- 
pect always to show a balance on the right side of 
the ledger at the end of the year. With losses will 
come the question as to whether the worker is a 
partner only when it comes to sharing profits, or 
whether his proportion of any losses that the part- 
nership may sustain shall stand as a charge against 
his share of any future profits. 

A more serious and possibly more practical ob- 
jection, however, which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has not seen nor heard raised in all the voluminous 
diseussion that has taken place, is that labor na- 
turally will gravitate to the industries, and to the 
individual plants, that are earning the largest prof- 
its. The effect which such a shifting of labor would 
have upon less fortunate industries and individual 
plants may readily be imagined. It would entail 
special hardship upon new concerns that were strug- 
gling for a start and that could hardly expect to 
realize much profit for a term of years, as well as 
upon any that might be passing thru a period of 
depression in their particular industry, because to 
secure sufficient labor they might have to pay 
wages equal to the wages plus profits received by 
workers in the more profitable industries, or in 
better paying plants. In times when there was a 
surplus of labor the effect of course would be much 
less keenly felt than in a period of labor shortage 
such as we are now pasisng thru, but even at best 
the situation would involve readjustments and a 
shifting about of labor that in very many cases 
would cause embarrassment of operation and re- 
duced profits, if not worse, to many manufacturers. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites consideration 
of these questions by its readers in order that the 
present movement in the direction of radical 
changes in the relationships hitherto existing be- 
tween employer and employee, a movement cham- 
pioned by the President of the United States and the 
leaders of labor, as well as advocated in principle 
by a few influential representatives of capital, may 
be carefully studied from all angles. Only thus 
will the correct solution of the pressing industrial 
problems of the day be found and the present 
movement, with its vast potentialities for good or 
evil, be wisely directed. 


Lumber Retailer’s “Better Built’’ 
Houses Sell Like Hot Cakes 


On page 47 of this week’s issue is told the story 
of how A. M. Mayo & Co., lumber retailers at New 
London, Wis., by sheer initiative and enterprise 
are marketing a lot of lumber and building acces- 
sories at a satisfactory profit, without competition, 
because their customers in this special field are— 
themselves. No one else ‘‘ figures the job.’’ This, 
of course, is a very satisfactory state of affairs and 
other retailers naturally will be interested in the 
‘*recipe,’’ which is very simple, namely: ‘‘ Sell 
complete houses to people who want them,’’ The 
success of the Mayo company’s program is very 
largely due to its policy of building better houses 
than any one else, and selling them for cash or on 
easy terms at prices that are intended only to cover 
the retail prices of the lumber and other materials 
used, plus the labor and other necessary expenses. 
The company does not seek to make an additional 
profit on the sale of the houses, contenting itself 
with merchandising a portion of its lumber in the 
form of finished homes rather than in the form of 
dimension, boards, flooring, shingles and other stock 
items. Thus it is able to sell well built, modern 
homes much cheaper than anyone else ean, or will, 
sell them. 

From the community standpoint the benefit has 
been great, for the Mayo-built houses have helped 


to relieve the marked shortage of housing’ that ex- 
isted in the little industrial city mentioned. Seeing 
the need of houses, as well as the opportunity to 
sell more lumber, this retail concern was not content 
with merely boosting home building from the side 
lines, or putting on a campaign to get people in- 
terested in home building—which is an excellent 
thing as far as it goes—but went ahead on its own 
hook and actually built a number of houses; then 
said to the people of the town, in effect: ‘‘ Here 
they are. Come and look ’em over. If you like 
their looks buy or rent one.’’ Did the people accept 
the invitation and buy the homes? Kmphatically, 
they did. Hot buckwheat cakes disappearing be- 
fore the onslaughts of a hungry farm hand is the 
most apt analogy of the way they disappeared from 
the market. Then more were wanted and the Mayo 
company accommodatingly went ahead and _ built 
them, with the net result that considerable lumber 
that otherwise would still be in its sheds has moved 
out at a good profit, without competition; families 
that need homes are getting them; local industry is 
helped and the whole community benefited. 

The plan that has been successfully followed by 
this retail firm is a logical development of the idea 
of selling homes complete which has been consist- 
ently advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
the next step in the evolution of the retail lumber 
business. The present is a particularly opportune 
time for lumber retailers to build houses for sale as 
the insistent demand for homes in almost every 
community practically assures a ready market for 
houses as fast as they can be, erected. 
There are, of course, to be considered the questions 
of financing the building operations and of 
having a considerable amount of capital tied up, 
where homes are sold on easy payments 
or rented. Many retailers hesitate to enter 
the building field at all for fear cf antagonizing 
the local contractors, but this difficulty has been 
overcome, in at least one instance that was fully 
discussed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
months ago, by the retailer enlisting the codperation 
of the contractors. Local conditions of course must 
to a great extent determine the wisdom of retailers 
building houses to be sold on the open market, but 
it has been successfully done in some instances, and 
doubtless can be in others where the conditions are 
similar, 

The policy of the Mayo company of building 
better than the common run of houses built to sell 
the houses which it offers for sale, is deserving of 
special comment and commendation. Too often 
houses built fo: the market are skimped in quality 
of materials and in workmanship, and result in ulti- 
mate disappointment and dissatisfaction to the pur- 
chaser, causing him to become ‘‘soured’’ on home 
owning, On the other hand, a well built house that 
pleases and satisfies the occupant is a standing ad- 
vertisement for the builder and for the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ idea in the community. 





Making Lumberjacks Into Farmers 
—A Farm for Every Workman 


A most significant development of recent decades 
has been the reclamation of lands for agriculture; 
and the bringing of cutover lands under cultivation 
has offered the greatest opportunities to settlers 
because these lands have been situated largely in 
the older sections of the country close to the in- 
dustrial centers, Still the millions of acres of cut- 
over lands suitable for agriculture present prob- 
lems that are yet far from solved. A solution that 
has many commendable features is that proposed 
by the Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co., of Manistee, 
Mich., described somewhat in detail on another 
page. 

Many of the thriving cities in States formerly 
timbered originally were sawmill towns, their rail- 
roads were logging roads and their fields were for- 
ests. As the timber was cut out settlers came in and 
the process of agricultural development began. 
With the cutting out of the timber and the dis- 
mantling of the sawmill, however, came the prob- 
lem of employment or removal of the sawmill work- 
ers; and if the truth must be told, many of these 
folk remained only to become the least desirable 
inhabitants of the community after their customary 
employment was taken from them. 

It would appear that employees of the sawmill 
who by years of residence have become acclimated 
and accustomed to the locality would be ideal set- 
tlers for bringing the cutover lands under cultiva- 
tion. This would be especially true if they had 
come into possessjon of small areas before the mill 
was cut out; for in that way they would have been 
induced to familiarize themselves ‘with farming 
methods, and perhaps under the directidn of agri- 
cultural advisers and encouraged by the company 
they would be farmers, at least in embryo, when 
their woods work was completed. For years they 
vould have been acquiring the habit of looking 
upon the community as their permanent domicile 
and would have been laying plans for making real 
homes. 


With the aid of the company itself and the direc- 
tion of the agricultural advisers, even city employees 
have been transformed into successful farmers. The 
job of making farmers from sawmill employees is 
much easier. They are accustomed to hard work, 
to exposure to the uncertainties of wind and weather 
and to outdoor life in general. They ought to 
make ideal farmers, and the employees of any 
lumbering operation of importance should provide 
a nucleus for settlement of all the cutover lands 
of the owning company. 

Just how development may proceed under the 
plan of the Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co. only 
time can show. But it is interesting to suggest 
that the sawmill town may become the first of the 
often predicted agricultural villages; a sort of 
reversion to the English or Anglo Saxon village 
community characteristic of early agriculture. The 
lumberjack, then turned farmer, might continue 
his custom of going several miles away to pursue 
his daily task, returning each evening to his home 
fireside and family as well as to enjoy in common 
with his neighbors the companionship and enter- 
tainments together with the other advantages of the 
town, which are not available on the farm. While 
this may be but a fancy, there is nothing fanciful 
in the conveying ‘‘by warranty deed, without con- 
dition or reservation . . . of forty acres of its 
best agricultural lands to each workman now in 
its employment or who may enter its employment at 
any time during the year 1919,’’ proposed by the 
company already mentioned. This plan offers 
enough of real promise to satisfy even the most 
optimistic idealist. 


Educational Leaders “Speak Up” 
Regarding Bolshevistic Teachings 


Since the editorial entitled ‘‘ Poisoning the Foun- 
tains of Education with Bolshevism’’ appeared on 
the front cover of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there have been several interesting de- 
velopments. In the first place, Prof. Arthur W. 
Calhoun is not to have the opportunity he had 
counted on to 4‘hasten the revolution’? by ‘‘ push- 
ing for confiscation, equality of economic status and 
the speedy elimination of class privilege’? at De 
’auw University, Greencastle, Ind., where, as stated 
in last week’s article, he was under appointment as 
professor of sociology. Immediately upon the pub- 
lication of Prof. Calhoun’s letter addressed to 
William EK. Zeuch at Minneapolis, President George 
W. Grose, of De Pauw University, wired Prof. Cal- 
houn asking whether the letter as published was 
authentic. To this inquiry the latter replied as 
follows: 

In view of the situation created by the unwarranted 
publicity of my letter to Mr. Zeuch, which was couched 
in terms of a somewhat personal lingo not easily 
interpreted so as to satisfy strangers, I desire to 
relieve you and the institution of embarrassment by 
withdrawing my acceptance of the nomination to the 
professorship of sociology. 

Particularly do I wish it to be made clear that the 
general agreement which [I mentioned as existing be 
tween yourself and me was only in reference to funda 
mental ideas expressed by myself, and that I knew per 
fectly well that you in no sense committed yourself or 
the institution to my notions of how those ideals 
might be realized. 

[am sure from my conversations with you that you 
are opposed to confiscation, economic equality and abo 
lition of privilege in the sense in which I use those 
terms, 

President Grose replied as follows: 

Upon your acknowledgment of having written the 
letter addressed® to William EK. Zeuch and published in 
the Chicago Tribune and your repudiation of the state- 
ment conveying the impression that I was in sub 
stantial agreement with the radical views which you 
profess to hold in your letter to Zeuch, you are both 
permitted and requested to withdraw your acceptance 
of the nomination as professor of sociology in De 
Pauw University. The nomination is withdrawn and 
the engagement canceled, 

The above action was immediately followed by 
the issuance of a signed statement in which Presi- 
dent Grose said: 

For several months before Mr, Calhoun was invited 
to the chair of sociology at De Pauw, he was under 
careful investigation, He was highly recommended as 
a brilliant teacher, as the author of a notable book on 
“A Social History of the American Family,” a man of 
strong personality and a Christian gentleman, 

I have received strong letters of indorsement from 
teaching colleagues, college officers, and students, 
among them an alumnus of De Pauw who was a grad- 
uate student with Mr. Calhoun last year, also from 
eminent teachers in the field of the social sciences. 

The long correspondence and several personal inter- 
views during the period of our negotiations only tended 
to confirm the impressions of those who wrote and 
spoke in his behalf. 

After a thoro investigation of Mr. Calhoun’s teaching 
experience and a lengthy setting forth of his views 
there was no evidence whatever, until the publication 
of the Zeuch ‘letter, of either disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment or violent ‘antagonism to the basic institutions 
of society. 

No word of conversation or line of correspondence 
gave Mr. Calhoun the slightest ground for thinking 
the teaching of violent revolution or kindred social 
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doctrines would be for a moment tolerated in De Pauw 
University. 

I disclaim «!solutely any sympathy whatever with 
the radical views which Mr. Calhoun expressed in his 
letter to Zeuch and adroitly concealed in all our corre- 
spondence and conversations. 

I accept Mr. Calhoun’s statement, withdrew his 
nomination and at the same time condemn unsparingly 
his reckless speech, excused by himself as “a some- 
what personal lingo.” 

The foregoing statement by Presiden* Grose sets 
forth clearly and forcefully his own position and 
the policy of the institution which he represents 
with regard to the subject under discussion. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased in this connection 
also to publish the following excerpt from a letter 
received from Charles H. Barnaby, hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturer, df Greencastle: 

‘*T agree with every word of your criticism as em- 
bodied in the editorial on the front cover cf last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but as 
a resident of Greencastle and a trustee of De Pauw 
University I am anxious that President Grose be 
rightly understood. No one who has heard him in 
the hundreds of speeches which he made during the 
war, or his addresses delivered during the last com- 
mencement of the University, could for one moment 
doubt his Americanism and his loyalty to all good 
things implied by that term.’’ 

According to a statement appearing in the Chi- 
eago Tribune on Monday of this week Prof, Calhoun 
has abandoned all intention ot teaching anywhere 
this winter and will engage in business with a 
Pittsburgh firm. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week addressed 


letters to the presidents of some of the leading col- 
leges and universities of the country asking that, if 
inclined to do so, they state their views and the 
policy of their institutions with regaru to the teach- 
ing of radical, social and economic doctrines. From 
the replies received.to date it is evident that the 
importance of the subject to which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has challenged attention is fully ree- 
ognized by leading educators thruout the country. 

The board or regents of the University of Texas 
called a special meeting on July 21 of this year 
and passed resolutions reading in part as follows: 

Resolved, That the board of regents hereby places 
itself upon record as being utterly opposed to the 
advocacy of socialism or of any other doctrines lead- 
ing to the subversion of the fundamental principles 
upon which the free government of the United States 
has rested in the past, and must in its judgment rest 
in the future, not only for its own security but for the 
security of the liberties of the world. - 

That this board hereby calls upon the members of 
the faculty of the University of Texas to be at all times, 
in so far as may be possible, sufficiently clear in the 
presentation of economic, political and social theory 
that it will be practically impossible for students of 
reasonable ability and for the citizens of Texas to 
misunderstand the attitude of this institution toward 
such radical theories, , 

That this board would respectfully call attention 
to the fact that in its judgment it is impossible for the 
university to set forth clearly and adequately sound 
doctrines upon these subjects without at the same time 
setting over against them a reasonably clear exposi- 
tion of theories which are radically hostile thereto. 

That this board recognizes the danger to the world 
which exists in the propagation of socialism, bolshe- 
vism, anarchism ete., and believes that the surest 


method of obviating these dangers for the future of our 
American institutions is to be found in the clearest 
possible expression of the dangers which both accom- 
pany and flow from these theories as they are seen to 
work themselves out in the practical life of other na- 
tions of the world which are now seriously affected 
thereby, as well as in frank exposition of the princi- 
ples and arguments by which the advocates of the 
doctrines support them. 

President E, A. Birge, of the University of Wis- 
consin, writes that his institution is in full accord 
with the position taken by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN; namely, that while it is necessary and per- 
fectly proper for instructors to present to their 
students, from the historical and scientifie stand- 
points, the facts regarding Bolshevism or any other 
social, political or economic phenomena of the times, 
it is not proper for them to seek to mold the views 
of their students to conform to their own 

Profesor F. G. Detweiler, instructor in sociology 
at Denison University, Gtanville, Ohio, writes in 
part: 

The cure for half-baked teaching is simply more cor- 
rect teaching. Economies ought to be more thoroly 
studied and I have reason to believe that a good deal 
of socalled sociology is half-baked economics. * * * 
The amount of ignorance in high places, not excepting 
our colleges, is amazing. Business men should endow 
our colleges and universities with sufficient money so 
that teachers could be selected from a higher salary 
grade and should do this on a great scale. They may 
denounce Bolshevism, but denunciation will only add 
fuel to the flame. You can not argue this sort of thing 
out of existence. 

On account of space limitations, comment upon 
other letters received must be deferred for a later 
issue. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Southern Pine Conditions 
A continued heavy demand for practically all 
items is the feature of the southern pine market. 
There is an especially heavy run on 
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is taking up all such stock as rap- 
idly as it can be manufactured un- 
der the present none too favorable 
circumstances. Heavy timbers are 
also moving in heavy volume and 
the demand for this class of ma- 
terial seems to be increasing daily. 
Large orders tor sawn timbers from 
South America and other foreign 
markets are reported to have been 
received lately, and deals in 3x9 and 
4x9-inch sizes are in heavy demand. 
A feature of last week was the 
leaping into the limelight of No. 2 
common flooring, with offerings 
that have by far exceeded expecta- 
tions and a demand that is in ex- 
cess of the supply. In fact for the 
higher grades of all dressed stock 
there is a very strong and healthy 
demand which exceeds the supply, 
with the result that there are no 
stocks worth mentioning left at 
‘the mills. The misfortune in this 
connection is that production has 
been considerably curtailed by the 
heavy rains which have been gen- 
erally prevalent in the southern 
pine territory. The car situation is 
not better than recently and is char- 
acterized as fluctuating rather pe- 
culiarly, showing poor distributing 
judgment on the part of the trans- |JO “3 o 
portation officials. Krom some sec- southern Pine 
tions come reports of an ample sup- Barometer 
ply of box cars but no, flat cars, 

while from others vice verse; but rarely is 
an adequate supply of both types heard of 
nowadays. The recent promises of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for better car distribution and service 
as yet remain promises. The labor situation seems 
quite satisfactory at most mill centers in that there 
is an abundance of common labor, but there is a dis- 
tinct shortage of such in the woods. During the 
week ended Aug. 29, 168 mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association produced 82,714,185 feet 
compared with a normal production of 108,492,045 
feet. The shipments amounted to 85,570,474, or 
exceeded the production 3.45 percent; and orders 
received totalled 65,087,836 feet, leaving the balance 
of orders on hand at 480,749,698 feet. 
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The Inland Empire Woods 


For several weeks there has been a virtual ava- 
lanche of orders for western pines, stock in the 
meanwhile being extremely low and production far 
below normal because of inability to secure suffi- 
cient labor either for mill or logging operations. 
Consequently the mill order files are well filled with 


business that will keep them shipping eastward for 
some time and, unless the quotations at present 
prevailing have the effect of curtailing the demand 
for the time being as some manufacturers are in- 
clined to believe and apparently hope they will, 
there remains not much chance for the mills to 
build up their badly depleted stocks this season, 
but they must continue laboring under the present 
confusing circumstances. During July forty-eight 
mills reporting to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association produced 148,533,171 feet as compared 
With 147,532,919 feet produced by forty-two mills 
during the same month of last year, and fifty mills 
shipped 140,679,645 feet, or 7,853,526 feet below 
production, as against shipments of 112,915,172 feet 
shipped during July, 1918, which total left 34,617,- 
747 feet for stock. 


The West Coast Situation 


The stock shortage from which the west Coast 
lumber industry has suffered so severely during 
the last few months has to a slight degree been re- 
lieved by the increased production which the favor- 
able weather and normal supply of labor have made 
possible during the last few weeks. But even so, 
and with continuing favorable conditions it will take 
the mills considerable time to replenish their badly 
broken stocks, because the demand, both from home 
and foreign sources, is heavy and shows signs of an 
increase rather than a decrease. The total output 
during the week ended Aug. 23 at 131 mills report- 
ing to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 
85,945,556 feet, which is only 6 percent below nor- 
mal, Car and cargo shipments in the meanwhile 
aggregated 73,485,772 feet, or 11,561,784 feet be- 
low the actual production. In spite of their best 
efforts to hold acceptances at a minimum the mills 
have a heavy accumulation of orders on their books, 
the 131 mills having total of unfilled orders on 
Aug. 23 aggregating 226,190,000 feet, of which 
39,691,077 feet was for export. During the week 
the new business accepted totaled 62,238,724 feet. 
These figures do not hold out much hope for an 
early replenishment of supplies. 


Northern Pine Products 


The attention of the northern pine manufacturers 
is already beginning to turn to arrangements for 
next winter’s logging operations and there is a 
widespread eagerness to increase the logging output 
as much as possible to make up in a degree at least 
for the failures of last winter and the consequent 
embarrassing log shortage which has prevailed. this 
year. It is expected that a labor shortage of more 
or less severity will be encountered at least at the 
beginning of next winter’s logging operations, the 
same as last year, but hopes are for a better supply 
than then, In the meanwhile the market situation 
remains practically unchanged, except that the car 
shortage seems to be growing and shipments are 
light. Stocks, too, are low, with no prospect of 
replenishing them in any degree before next 
winter’s cut of logs is in. Stocks carried over from 
last season are reported to have been almost entirely 
contracted for and many manufacttrers are sold far 
ahead in certain lines. FORE 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The fact that many of the North Carolina pine 
mills have adopted the policy of turning down 
orders for certain items on which 
they are oversold as tar as they 
care to go, is partly responsible 
for the quieter uspect of tue mar- 
ket during the last week. A de- 
crease in the number of inquiries 
has also been noted, but this gives 
the manufacturer no uneasiness, 
because under the present trouble- 
some conditions he has enough to 
care of for some time even if 
business should slump for a while. 
The car shortage is giving the 
shippers considcrable trouble but 
they place their faith in the Rail- 
road Administration’s promises 
for an early betterment. The fu- 
ture for higher grades of rough 
does not look promising of expan- 
sion, but the manufacturers expect 
an early rush for lower grades, box 
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and cull lumber particularly, 
which will react favorably on 
prices. Dressed stock moves much 


along the old grooves, with retail- 
ers buying cautiously and only 
for immediate requirements, many 
of them expecting a lowering of 
prices within the near future. 
Forty-eight mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association 
produced 8,163,592 feet during the 
week ended Aug. 23, compared with 
a normal produetior. of 17,358,000 
feet; they shipped 9,075,980 feet 
and received orders for 6,174,912 





























feet. The normal production of 

N. C. Pine these mills is 17,358,000 feet, 
Barometer Which places the actual production 
53 percent below that level. The 

volume of orders during the week decreased 


4,436,088 feet, or 42 percent, compared with the 
previous week. 


Demand for Hardwoods 


The hardwood situation remains unchanged, with 
supply continuing inadequate to meet the demand, 
which perhaps is a little larger and more imperative 
than even last week. There is a steady demand from 
building sources, which are having considerable 
trouble in locating the required lumber; and furni- 
ture and vehicles plants are doing an excellent 
business and seem unable to get their extensive 
wants satisfied. The general industrial demand is 
very satisfactory and it seems as if hardwood pro- 
ducers need not worry for a long time about lack of 
business, but can confine their thoughts instead to 
problems connected with increased production, which 
doubtless is urgently required. 


Douglas fir was discovered by Archibald Menzies 
at Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, in 1792, dur- 
ing the voyage of Captain Vancouver, who first ex- 
plored the waters of the north Pacifie coast. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


EXPORTER WANTS CEDAR PENCIL SLATS 

Several inquiries have been received from our friends 
abroad asking for cedar slats for the manufacture of 
pencils. Could you advise us what kind of cedar this 
is, where it is grown and from whom we can obtain 
this material 7—INQuIRY No. 46. 


[The above inquiry comes from an export agency 
in New York City which deals in general merchan- 
dise, but is not particularly informed in the lum- 
ber field. 

The standard wood for pencil slats is southern red 
cedar (Juniperus virginiana). This wood is, how- 
ever, becoming scarce, and others are used also, 
effort of course being made to secure those woods 
which whittle easily in sharpening the pencil. 
Probably the best substitute is the incense cedar of 
California. 

If any of our readers can supply pencil slats the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to furnish 
them with the address of the inquirer.—Ep1TorR.] 


PEARWOOD AND BASSWOOD WANTED 

We desire to get in touch with dealers in pear tree 
wood and linden tree wood for an industry we desire 
to develop. 

Whatever assistance you can give us to obtain such 
lumber will be greatly appreciated.—INquiry No. 74. 


{Inasmuch as linden is ordinary basswood there 
will be no trouble whatever in finding manufac- 
turers and dealers in this wood. It is, however, in 
demand exceeding the supply at this time. 

The wood of the pear tree is not common in or- 
dinary commercial stocks and is to be obtained only 
in small sizes. The inquiry comes upon a letterhead 
of a dyeing and printing works in New Jersey and 
gives no indication of the special use desired for 
these woods.—EbiITor. | 


IF WE OVERPRODUCE, WE SHALL PERISH 


R. K. M. has struck a knot. He must back his log 
and try again. Higher wages and longer hours mean 
less production, endless strikes, heavy loss and sleep- 
less nights for the manufacturers. 

The manufacturer who can pay higher wages, keep 
peace with his men and sell lumber today at a profit, 
could find the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

The spirit of increased production already possesses 
the heart of every lumber manufacturer and he will 
produce every foot of lumber he can to take advantage 
of the high prices prevailing, knowing as all lumber- 
men know that the period of high prices is always a 
short one and that the normal condition is one of long 
drawn out agony over low prices and a glut of lumber 
stocks that try the lumberman’s soul. Why preach 
excessive production ? 

A “cloud no bigger than a man’s band” looms up 
in the West, and as it rolls up its thunderous demand 
for Government regulation of our timber cut and a 
rationing of our mills production spells consternation, 
dismay and trouble for the manufacturer. 

No other conservation of our forest 
possible but to control the output as 
national suspension and the impractical schemes of 
{fmpractical men produce no appreciable result. An 
entire year’s growth produced by these puny, abortive 
efforts is more than offset by the yearly output of one 
large mill in the South. 

Fully to supply a lumber hungry world and an 
abnornial home demand will bring overproduction upon 
a scale which invites governmental control. 

Every species of our timber is being cut today many 
times fuster than it grows and this condition must be 
corrected or we shall centuries hence be a_ pigmy 
nation like China with no forest to call our own.—- 
Inquiry No. 91. 


resource is 
reforesting, 


[The above communication comes from the presi- 
dent of an importing and exporting corporation. 
As regards lumber manufacture it is, of course, true 
that overproduction has been one of its greatest 
evils in the past. The contribution to which our 
correspondent refers, however, was considering the 
general question of the production of all of the 
necessaries of life and was referring particularly 
to the serious decrease in production when hours of 
labor are shortened without securing the increased 
time unit efficiency which the experts have claimed 
should result from this lessened tax upon the re 
ical capacity and resistance to fatigue of the 
worker. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has also received an- 
other comment upon the same article touching par- 
ticularly upon the ten-hour day, from the manager 
of a well known Inland Empire lumber manufactur- 
ing firm. He says: 

Having read an article in the AMprIcaAN LUMBBER- 
MAN entitled “We must produce or perish,” wherein 
the writer suggests that we return to the ten-hour 
day in order to produce more than we are producing 
at this time, want to say that personally speaking I 
oppose the reopening of that discussion. 

The eight-hour law has been settled definitely, and 
if the laboring men would cease striking and really 
put in their eight hours the output would be more 
than adequate to meet the demand. 

The above seems to be the opinion of many of 
the lumber manufacturers on the Pacific coast who 
yaagregy | were opposed to the shortening of the 
day in lumber manufacture to eight hours, but 








since its adoption have become converted to this 
idea. 

The difficulty is, however, that in a large number 
of instances the reduction of working hours has 
been accompanied not by an increase, but by a de- 
crease in the per hour production. It is obvious 
that the eight-hour principle cannot succeed under 
such conditions,—EDITOR. | 





SEEKS NEW TIMBER FOR MILL CUT OUT 
We own a circular mill of 50,000 feet capacity in 
Alabama and a band mill of 125,000 feet capacity in 


_Mississippi, both of which are cut out of timber at 


their present locations. We would like to secure a 
body of suitable timber, either softwood or hardwood, 
sufficiently close and of sufficient size so that we 
could afford to move one or both of these mills to a 
new location.—Inquiry No. 40. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York in- 
vestment house which owns and operates cotton and 
oil properties in the South in addition to various 
other activities. It has also been engaged in the 
lumber manufacturing business thru these mills for 
a number of years and desires to continue this con- 
nection thru the acquisition of new timber. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to forward 
any offers received, which should give as full a de- 
scription as possible-—EDITOR. } 


SODA DIPPING PROCESSES 

We will be greatly obliged if you will kindly inform 
us what kind of soda the southern lumber manufac- 
turers use to prevent bluing of lumber from exposure. 
—Inquiry No. 83. 

[The above inquiry.comes from Colorado. For a 
number of years after the introduction of soda dip- 
ping processes either carbonate of soda or bicar- 
bonate of soda was the chemical used. Sodium 
chloride is now especially, recommended by the en- 
gineers of the Forest Products Laboratory and has 
to a considerable extent replaced the other salts. 
The Forest Products Laboratory has been re- 
quested to send to the inquirer its bulletin regarding 
lumber dipping processes.—EbITor. ] 





REDWOOD SILO STAVES WANTED 

We desire to get-in touch with manufacturers who 
can supply the regular standard pattern silo staves 
in redwood, furnished either in 16-foot or in combina- 
tions of 14- and 18-foot lengths. The initial shipment 
desired is 160,000 feet, boxed or crated, fourteen staves 
to a package.—INQuiry No. 65. 

[The above inquiry is from a large and responsi- 
ble firm whose. address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITOR. } 


FAVORS F. 0. B. MILL PRICE ON LUMBER 

Will you please give us your opinion as to the fol- 
lowing: 

Would it not be an improvement in the lumber busi- 
ness if all shippers of forest products sold their goods 
delivered f, 0. b. shipping point rather than the point of 
delivery ? 

We have noted all steel goods and machinery are 
always sold f. o. b. factories.—D. A. HepLuNp, Hedlund 
Box & Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.—INQquiry No, 98. 

[ Mr. Hedlund is here raising a question which has 
been the subject of sharp controversies between 
manufacturers and retailers in the far West, and 
inasmuch as Spokane has been a storm center of this 
agitation our inquirer is probably more or less 
familiar with its history. It has been so thoroly 
threshed out that little remains new to remark 
regarding it. 

It might be well, however, to call attention to the 
fact that in the steel industry basic prices at the 
present time take Pittsburgh as a common center 
and that at the present time the Federal Trade 
Commission is investigating the question as to 
whether there should not be two basing points, 
adding the steel mills in the Chicago district as the 
second point from which freight rates might be fig- 
ured. This is a much more radical custom than that 
which prevails in the lumber industry, which has as 
many basing points for the figuring of delivered 
prices as there are lumber freight rate originating 
zones.—EDITOR. } 


LOG RULE BOOK WANTED 
Some years ago we obtained thru your office the 
name of a publisher somewhere in the East who pub- 
lished a complete rule for the scaling of logs. 
This was published in book form and was very com- 
plete. We will be very glad to have you furnish us the 
name of this publisher again.—INquiry No. 100. 


[The above inquiry comes from Louisiana. It 
probably refers to the Doyle rule as published in 
the Scribner Lumber & Log Book, which is pub- 
lished by an eastern publisher but which the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN carries in stock and can supply at 
25 cents a copy. There are, of course, other lum- 
er rules and some of these are available in book 
form. The Doyle rule, however, is probably the one 
used in the locality from which this inquiry comes. 
—EDITOR. | 


WOOD TRUSS DESIGN WANTED 

Hlave you in your files the design of a wooden truss 
suitable for a roof span of 50 feet? I believe I have 
seen this matter in a comparatively recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but am unable to locate it. 

This is rather a hurry up job and your prompt ad- 
vice will be appreciated.—Inquiry No. 117. 

[The Architectural Service Department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association can 
supply a design for a wooden truss of this span 
and has been asked to do so.—EDITOR. | 


INQUIRES FOR HARDWOOD CLOTH BOARDS 


Can you refer us to any of your subscribers who are 
able to manufacture hardwood cloth boards? We can 
use most any kind of hardwood—beech, birch or maple, 
dressed two sides, %x5% inches, 28 inches long; stock 
must be free from large, coarse knots and have rounded 
edges and ends. We are in the market for the above in 
carload lots delivered on New England rate of freight. 
—INquiry No. 48. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Boston lumber 
firm whose address will be supplied’ to any of our 
readers who wish to figure upon this material.— 
EpITor. | 





MARKET PRICE OF BASSWOOD LATH 


What is the wholesale market price on Linn plaster 
lath cut standard ?7—INQuIRyY No, 44. 

{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no information 
touching basswood lath. No. 2 southern pine lath in 
standard 4-foot lengths were bringing $4.52 whole- 
sale in Kansas City, Mo., and $5.37 in Birmingham, 
Ala., the week of Aug. 20, which will give our in- 
quirer a fair idea of the market.—EpiTor. } 





LOOKING FOR PARQUETRY FLOORING 

Kindly advise us the names of manufacturers mak- 
ing parquetry strips and squares.—INQuiRyY No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from a lumber yard in 
Washington, D. C. The names of some of the more 
prominent manufacturers have been supplied and 
if others are interested in writing the inquirer his 
address will be supplied upon request.—EbIToR. ] 


FEARS EFFECTS OF PROFITEERING 


I believe we have entered a period of reckless expan- 
sion in prices and commodity values. The tendency of 
the day is to live only for the present. We endeavor to 
ignore or forget the ultimate responsibility and there- 
fore become shirkers of hardships, shifty in character 
and seekers for gain only. ‘This is true of individuals 
as well as nations. It seems that our country main- 
tained high ideals of heroism during the last two years 
of the war, but the after-period finds us falling back 
into the low level of selfish interests, forgetting that 
ultimately we will have to pay the price of moral 
degeneracy. 

‘he country seems rushing to ruin, morally and 
economically. There was never such an abundance of 
food, clothing and comfort material and at the same 
time never such extortionate prices. Sugar has been 
released from the ban and millions of dollars’ worth of 
army provisions are ready for commercial distribution 
with no armies in Europe needing these supplies, 
still we find extortionate prices prevailing in this 
country, We are growing great crops ourselves and 
other nations are going to produce great crops and 
prices still soar. A dollar is worth only about 40 
cents in purchasing power. With increasing wages 
and shortened hours for the laborer, plus the increas- 
ing profits of those who make haste to be rich, the 
dollar decreases and will soon become valueless. The 
result will be economic ruin. 

When Lenine and Trotzky began their career their 
aim was to overthrow the State, abolish private prop- 
erty, establish mad socialism or anarchy. That seems 
to be what the radicals of this country are seeking to 
accomplish. At present they differ in method only 
from Lenine and Trotzky. 

In our country today the current cry of commercial- 
ism is to keep the prices up. The worker constantly 
ealls for higher wages and shorter hours. Men in 
control of necessities fix high prices and altogether 
we are.madly rushing toward economic ruin. ‘This 
state of affairs is deplored by any of us who claim 
to aaa or conservative.—H. H. SCHAFER, Seattle, 
Wash. 


THREE STATES TO CONFER ON FORESTS 

A tri-state forestry conference of Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana will be held in Indianapolis, Oct. 22 and 23, 
for the purpose of establishing a practical working 
policy of forestry for these States. whose problems 
are very similar. As you well know, private forestry 
is not solving the problem, due to high land values 
and increased profits from the grazing industry. It 
is up to the State to take hold of the problem and 
solve the question of our future timber supply. 

This conference, you may be assured, is not being 
held for political publicity nor for the purpose of 
publishing an attractive State pamphlet on forestry 
theories, but is a straightforward, earnest effort 
toward a “get together’ meeting for the purpose of 
getting results. We are assured of the attendance of 
Governors Cox, Lowden and Goodrich with their for- 
estry and conservation officials and likewise of the 
officials of the national department of forestry. We 
need the wood using industries represented at this 
conference if it is to be a success.. We need their aid 
in considering the problem and the knowledge they 
have from being in close touch with the timber situa- 
tion and knowing the practical side of forestry. Like- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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LUMBERMAN MAKES 9,000-MILE AUTO TRIP 


Rides from Coast to Coast, Visiting Principal 
Cities—Predicts Wider Use of Highways 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 30.—A 9,000-mile auto- 
mobile trip is some trip for even these days of sur- 
prising things. C. E. Putman, secretary of the 
Coast Fir Lumber Co. and manager of its cedar 
shingle department, Portland, Ore., has just re- 
turned to his home in Portland after such a trip, 
during which he went from Portland, which is only 
100 miles from the Pacific coast, to the Atlantic 
coast and back again. It was largely a vacation 
trip and Mr, Putman was accompanied by Mrs. Put- 
man and they enjoyed every minute of the journey. 

They left Portland June 5 and went by the way 
of Boise, Ida., Salt Lake, and Denver, on to Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Wash- 

















C. E. PUTMAN AND CAR THAT TRAVELED 9,000 
MILES 


ington, D. C., Philadelphia and New York and back 
by the way of Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, and 
the Yellowstone trail, thru the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and on to Spokane and Seattle and 
reaching their Portland home Aug.17. Their actual 
running time to the Atlantic coast from Portland 
was twenty days. They took it easy, sleeping part 
of the time in a bed they had arranged in the car 
and part of the time in hotels. They had no car 
trouble and little tire trouble. In Washington they 
saw Congress in session, saw the President on his 
return from France, and in Philadelphia spent sev- 
eral days with relatives, as well as visiting friends 
at various points and occasionally calling on the 
lumber trade, tho Mr. Putman says he did not aim 
to make it a business trip. 

He was impressed with the vast amount of build- 
ing and public and private work going on every- 
where, with the good crops everywhere, excepting 
in western North Dakota and Montana, and with 
the evidences of general prosperity. And every- 
where he was told that as soon as the national 
transcontinental highways were put in a little better 
shape auto trips to the Coast would be made by 
nearly everyone he saw, and he declares that within 
a few years it will hardly be possible to build enough 
hotels on the Pacific coast to take care of the peo- 
ple that will auto to the Pacific, and not a small part 
of them will be lumbermen. 





SELLS ENTIRE HOLDINGS 


BEAuMONT, TEX., Sept. 1.—Probably one of the 
largest deals made in lumber circles during the last 
few years was closed in Beaumont Friday, when the 
Sabine Tram Co., this city, sold to the Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Shreveport, La., its entire 
lumber holdings in Texas and Louisiana. The deal 
included the large southern pine sawmill and hard- 
wood mill of the Sabine Tram Co., located at Dewey- 
ville, and the timber, both pine and hardwood, on 
approximately 107,000 acres of land situated in 
Newton and Jasper counties in Texas and Caleasieu 
Parish in Louisiana, It is estimated that the tim- 
ber conveyed amounts to between 400,000,000 and 
500,000,000 feet. 

The Sabine Tram Co. was one of the first lumber 
companies organized in Texas, beginning operations 
in 1889, under the tutelage of the late George W. 
Smythe. J. Blewett Smythe is at present president 


of the company, with C. E. Walden viee president 
and R. F. Cheesman, secretary. Mr. Walden says 
that while the Sabine Tram Co. will probably re- 
main out of the lumber business, the company as 
a corporation has not ceased business, as it still 
retains title to the land on which the timber is lo- 
cated, and as fast as the timber is cleared from the 
land it will be sold.as farms. 

The Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. is a new firm re- 
cently organized in Shreveport with A. J. Peavy 
president, R.“J. Wilson, R. T. Moore, and 8S. G. 
Sample, vice presidents and John 8. Welsh, secre- 
tary. These interests already own two mills lo- 
cated in Louisiana, one at Kinder, the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., another at Peason, the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., and have recently organized the 
Winn Parish Lumber Co. and will build a mill at 
Winnfield. 

The Sabine Tram Lumber Co., a wholesale south- 
ern pine and hardwood company, organized two or 
three years ago with C. E. Walden, as president, will 
increase its capital stock and remain in the lum- 
ber business, doing, however, a strictly wholesale 
southern pine and hardwood business. B. B. Hall 
will remain as sales manager of the company. 

The Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. will assume control 
of the property effective Sept. 1. 





WHY FIR SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—Copies of a letter to 
the trade from the Brix Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
describing the lumber situation on the Pacific coast, 
have been received here. The letter states that in 
the opinion of unbiased, informed individuals, the 
following conditions combine to persuade retailers 
to buy Douglas fir now, that their stocks may be 
better balanced for the forthcoming fall trade: 


Languid Labor.—Higher production costs. 

Inadequate Car Supply.—Already pinching many 
mills and preventing usual daily loadings. 

Broken and Out-of-Balance Stocks.—Emphasis not 
required to impress the truth of continued and present 
unsatisfactorily balanced mill stocks. 

Prospective Advance in Lumber Freight Rates.— 
Railroad employees are petitioning the Railroad Admin- 
istration for higher wages, with transportation lines 
already showing an enormous deficit over earnings. 
Do you look for a _ prospective advance in freight 
rates ? 

Domestic Demand (requiring water transportation) 
and Export Demand.—Mills now holding orders show- 
ing a large total feetage, awaiting tonnage that ship- 
ments can be cleared. The amount of this class of 
business that will be served during the remaining 
portion of 1910 depends entirely upon available ton- 
nage, which shows favorable signs of early increase. 

Railroad Demand.—This character of demand has 
been interfered with because of administrative hesi- 
tation in decisively clearing the decks of the railroad 
muddle. It will be well for retail yards and factory 
trade to stock up prior to the time that railroad pur- 
chasing agents get in the market with accumulated and 
deferred purchases for Douglas fir lumber for mainte- 
nance, construction and car building purposes. 





STEAM SCHOONER RELEASED TO COAST FIRM 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 30.—The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the trim steam lumber schooner, 
the Claremont, which sailed Aug. 30 from San 
Francisco for Portland, Ore., with a full general 
cargo and will return with a cargo of lumber from 
the Eastern & Western 


CONCERN INCORPORATES FOR RAIL BUSINESS 


Subsidiary to Mill and Vessel Concern Organized 
to Facilitate Carload Sales 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 30.—An announcement of 
interest to the lumber trade not only of the Pacific 
coast but of the middle West and East, made by 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., is of the incorporation 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., of Oregon, 
with $100,000 capital, to handle its rail lumber ship- 
ping business, with offices 912-917 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Ore. The officers of the new concern are 
Charles R. McCormick, president; 8. M. Hauptman, 
vice president ; E. H. Meyer, manager and treasurer, 
and Charles R. Webber, assistant manager and sec- 
retary. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., with headquarters 
in San Francisco, the parent concern, is one of the 
oldest and largest lumber manufacturing, shipping 
and vessel owning companies on the Pacifie coast. 
It controls and operates the St. Helens Lumber Co., 
the Columbia County Lumber Co. and the Island 
Lumber Co., St. Helens, Ore., with a daily single 
shift capacity of 500,000 feet of lumber, and is 
managing owner of and operates the steam schoon- 
ers, Klamath, Willamette, Multnomah, Celilo, Wa- 
pama, Wahkeena and Ernest H. Meyer. It also 
owns and operates the St. Helens Creosoting Co., at 
St. Helens, and thru the Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., San Diego, Calif., has a large wholesale, 
distributing and retail yard and planing mill at San 
Diego and retail yards thruout southern California. 

The new Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. of 
Oregon will hereafter handle the carload shipping 
business under the supervision and management of 
Ernest H. Meyer, who has for the last thirteen years 
had charge of the Portland office and the north 
Coast business of the McCormick interests, supervis- 
ing the placing of the orders and handling the ves- 
sels at the loading end of their trips. He will look 
after both concerns and will be ably assisted by 
Charles R. Webber, who has had years of experience 
in the ear shipping business. 

Mr. Meyer learned the lumber business in han- 
dling white pine along the Great Lakes, his father 
before him being a lumberman. Ernest H. Meyer 
was for some years with the inspecting and cargo 
shipping concern of Perey M. Shaw, jr., & Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., before taking charge of the Portland 
office of Charles R. McCormick & Co., in 1906. By 
his able handling of the problems that arose in the 
natural course of a large wholesale lumber shipping 
business, and thru his dealings with mills of Oregon 
and Washington, Mr. Meyer during the last thirteen 
years has done much to aid the upbuilding of the 
McCormick interests and has made many friends 
among the north Coast operators. 

‘Mr. Webber also went to the north Coast in 1906 
and was for a couple of years engaged in the job- 
bing business at Portland. He had previously, from 
1893 to 1898, traveled in the Southwest for the 
C. J. Carter Lumber Co., of Kansas City, and for 
the seven years prior to 1906 had been a traveling 
salesman for the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., Atchi- 
son, Kan. In 1908 he went with the East Side Mill 
& Lumber Co., of Portland, in charge of sales, where 





Lumber Co. and the Pen- oe 
insula Lumber Co. for 
San Pedro, and will here- 
after ply between the Co- 
lumbia River and Califor- 
nia ports with lumber, 
loading principally at the 
plant of the Peninsula 
Lumber Co. : 

The Claremont is owned 
by the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland and 
San Francisco, with, mills 
at Raymond, Wash., on 
Willapa Harbor. It was 
built at the Matthews 
ship yard at Hoquiam, 
Wash., in 1917, for the 
lumber carrying trade but 
only just now is getting 
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into it when it takes its 
first lumber cargo from 
Portland. It has quite a 
history, having been put into the sugar carrying 
trade by the Government as soon as it was built, 
and running between San Domingo and Porto Rico. 
It safely escaped the submarines that infested the 
Atlantic coast at one period during the war. When 
it was released by the Government it’ was loaded 
with coal last June at Hampton Roads and went 
to Peru and from there went to San Francisco, with 
cargo, and was then put on the ways and overhauled 
and is now at last entering the trade for which it 
was built. It carries-1,400,000 feet of lumber. The 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co. has four other steam schoon- 
ers in the lumber trade, running to Grays Harbor, 
Willapa Harbor and Puget Sound. They are the 
Hartwood, Avalon, Solano and San Diego—the lat- 
ter the largest, carrying 1,600,000 feet. 


STEAM SCHOONER CLAREMONT ENTERING LUMBER CARGO TRADE 
AFTER NOTABLE WAR SERVICE 


he remained seven years, and was then for two and 
a half years sales manager for the Carlisle-Pennell’s 
western mill interests, the Onalaska Lumber Co., at 
Onalaska, Wash. For the last year he has had 
charge of the sales of the L. B. Menefee Lumber 
Co., at Portland. This extended sales experience 
will be a valuable asset for Mr. Webber in looking 
after the rail lumber business for the new Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co. 





Douglas fir was named in honor of David Douglas, 
the Scotch botanist, who visited the Pacifie North- 
west in 1827 and properly classified the species. 
He took some of the seed with him to Europe and 
planted it there and later the species was named 
in his honor. 
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wise they will be absolutely necessary in the backing 
for obtaining the passage of the legislative action con- 
sequent to the conference. 

Thru your publication you can reach the men whom 


we need at this conference. Will you put the question 
before your readers and urge their attendance at this 
conference? The question is urgent and requires im- 
mediate action. We are after results and we need 
your help in obtaining this very necessary representa- 
tion of the commercial forester. 

I shall keep you in close touch with the develop- 
ments and ! pe that you will see fit to lend your aid 
in the matter.—CuHarLes G. Sowers, for Richard 
Lieber, director, Indiana department of conservation, 


Indianapolis, Ind. No. 112. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a simi- 
lar communication from the director of the Illinois 
department of registration and education, which 
will be published next week with suitable comment 
upon the two communications (for which space is 
lacking in this issue).—EprTor.] 


A GOOD SUGGESTION FOR LABOR UNIONS 


The writei understands that Uncle Sam has for sale 
an industrial city named “Nitro” in West Virginia, 
well located and complete in every respect to run. 
Would this not be a splendid opportunity to give the 
labor unions a chance to show to the industrial world 
their ability to manage a big city, also to put the 
plants in operation, manufacture and market their 
product? 


We understand they have plenty of capital; there 
certainly would not be any shortage of labor, and no 
chance for strikes. We feel quite sure there would 
be plenty of executives, and there would not be any use 
for policemen. The worries that ordinary business 
men are now troubled with would be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Uncle Sam could make a low price to them—say 
one-third of the original cost—guaranteed by mortgage 
on the property bearing 5 percent interest for 20 
years, with the privilege of paying the mortgage or 
any part of it annually until all is paid. This would 
give some of our ambitious labor leaders a good chance 
to do something besides calling strikes. They could 
get into the harness and produce something, instead 
of doing what they now are doing—tying up every- 
thing and hindering production wherever they can. 
This might give Mr. Plumb a good job and if he 
should be so fortunate as to be made manager I am 
quite sure he would have plenty to do. 

It is just barely possible that labor unions may not 
want to take up this proposition, and if they do not 
then I would suggest that it be offered to the socialists 
and in this way we might get one or the other of them 
interested. It does seem as if this city should not 
be sacrificed to the ordinary business man, because if 
he did get it he would surely make some money out of 
it, and to do this today seems to be almost a crime. 

Therefore we would like to see it handled as sug- 
gested above, either by labor unions or the socialists, 
and in this way give them a chance to demonstrate 
their ability to do things right; because it does seem 
that neither of these organizations believes that any- 
thing done these days is done right.—J. J. LINGLe, 


vice president and general manager, Westboro Lumber 
Co., Westboro, Wis. No. 51. 

Our correspondent in making this suggestion 
writes tersely and to the point, and about the only 
thing that he has overlooked is the obvious oppor- 
tunity of some reference to the very suitable name 
of this town for such a purpose. 

It should be noted, however, that trade unionism 
as at present organized derives its chief benefits 
from the fact that there is a consuming public to 
be exploited. The added cost of a high union wage 
is passed on to the consumer, who being presumably 
a non-union cuss need not be particularly consid- 
ered. The union worker gets the benefit of the 
union price in all that he has to sell—his labor. 
If all that he bought were produced by union labor 
the scales would balance. But, as a matter of fact, 
most of the things which these people buy are of 
non-union origin in spite of the standing injunction 
always to look for the union label. In a community, 
therefore, which was entirely unionized (such as the 
one proposed) the predatory possibility of exploita- 
tion would disappear and there would arise the 
grievous necessity for steady efficiency and in- 
creased production. 

Much of the same difficulty appears in the case 
of socialism. Just what socialism is has never been 
discovered, but it is obviously about nine-tenths 
propaganda. How can propaganda flourish in a 
community where there are no unregenerates to be 
converted ?—EDITOR. | 





LAST MINUTE 


Preparing to Grant Export Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinatTon, D. C., Sept. 3.—Walker D. Hines, 
director general of railroads, has today issued in- 
structions for the preparation of tariffs which will 
provide for class and commodity rates upon export 
traffic from points in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, in- 
cluding cities located on both banks of the Missis- 
sippi River from Dubuque, Iowa, to St. Louis, in- 
clusive, also from points in the southern peninsula 
of Michigan to south Atlantie and Gulf ports from 
Wilmington to New Orleans, inclusive. 

When the tariffs have been prepared the matter 
will receive final consideration in Washington. The 
export rates to be established will be substantially 
the same as the rates which apply to New York on 
domestic freight from the same points of origin. 
The export rates to Key West will be the usual 
differential above the south Atlantic ports. Spe- 
cial consideration is to be given to exnort traffic 
when destined to Mexico and Central America, be- 
cause of the generally low ocean rates from Gulf 
ports to those countries. 

This action is taken after a very thoro study and 
careful consideration of the movement of export 
traffic and has for its object a more reasonable 
equalization of the rates on export traffic to all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 





~~ 


Opinions on Proposed Railroad Bill 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—Leaders of or- 
ganized lahor lost no time in inmnine on the provi- 
sions of the Senate railroad bill which seek to make 
strikes and walkouts unlawful. They declare these 
provisions would deprive labor of its rights and ex- 
press fear that if enacted with regard to railroad 
workers might be extended to industries in general. 

There are some indications that a determined 
ficht will be made to hold these provisions in the 
bill as finally passed. They may be modified some- 
what, but the feeling of senators is that if the men 
are to hecome the beneficiaries of important conces- 
sions they should be willing to concede something in 
return, 

The Senate bill differs materially from the Esch- 
Pomerere measure, which is the basis for hearings 
by the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. There is a feeling that the House com- 
mittee may report substantially the Esch-Pomerene 
bill. Tf this course is followed the final railroad leg- 
islation will be sifted by conferees appointed by 
the two houses. 

Several features of the Senate bill promise to pro- 
voke strong opnnosition and prolonged dehate. 

W. E. Gardner, traffic expert of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. apneared hefore the 
House committee late this afternoon as the repre- 
sentative of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and presented the views of the industry 
regarding necessary railroad legislation. Mr. Gard- 
ner discussed the situation in general. He em- 
phasized several snecific propositions, declaring that 
the lumher industry is onposed to Government own- 
ershin in anv form. that it is acainst a guaranteed 
net return to the roads and wants the several State 
rate commissions to retain their nowers under any 
general lesislation passed by Congress. 

Mr. Gardner made a strong plea on hehalf of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, declaring its 
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present powers should be retained and extended. He 
opposed the creation of the transportation board 
proposed in the Senate bill partly on the ground 
that it would throw the railroads into politics. If 
a purely advisory board were created to assist the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Gardner said, 
it might be a good thing, but the creation of a 
hoard with absolute authority over the roads ex- 
cept as to rates would be a detriment rather than 
a help. 

Mr. Gardner declared the lumber industry is op- 
posed to the Plumb plan or anything of a similar 
character. 

Private control and operation of the railroads un- 
der more comprehensive and effective regulation 
thru the Interstate Commerce Commission and State 
commissions, he said, would solve the railroad prob- 
lem, This is largely in line with the provisions of 
the Esch-Pomerene bill. 

Mr. Gardner expressed doubt that any form of 
participation by the railroad employees would im- 
prove the efficiency of the carriers. He took the 
ground that unless a man had a capital interest in 
the roads he could not be expected to work for in- 
creased efficiency. 

He said that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, by reason of the fact that its membership 
changes slowly and is thoroly conversant with rail- 
road problems, is in position to carry out any sup- 
plemental legislation Congress may pass. 





ANOTHER MANUFACTURER FALLS INTO LINE 


In a letter received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week from 8. B. Bis- 
sell, manager of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss., occurs the following 
statement: 

‘‘It may interest you to know that we 
are putting out a price list for the retail 
yard trade showing maximum prices effec- 
tive for the entire month of September. 
We sincerely hope that other manufactur- 
ers will fall into line, so that we may have 
some kind of price stabilization on which 
we can work during the balance of this 
year.’’ 

Mr. Bissell advises that this price list 
has not been distributed generally among 
the dealers but has been sent to the com- 
pany’s traveling salesmen with instruc- 
tions to use the prices named subject, of 
course, to stock on hand and approval of 
the home office. 

This action by the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co. is in line with the suggestion 
being urged by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN ‘that inasmuch as manufacturers 
can not legally get together and agree on a 
stabilization of prices, individual manufac- 
turers could take such action and if enough 
of them did so the desired result would be 
brought about and stabilzation of prices 
secured without any agreement or concert 
of action. 











LUMBERMEN 


Increases Montana-Louisiana Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted 15th section 
application No. 7827, filed by R. H. Counties, 
agent, on behalf of various railroads, for authority 
to file, without formal hearing, increased rates on 
lumber and shingles and articles taking the same 
rate from points in Montana, district No. 1, to 
points in Louisiana. The commission states that 
the tariff will serve to correct an obvious clerical 
error. 





Asks for Hardwood Rate on Spokes 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—The Rock City 
Spoke Co., of Nashville, Tenn., has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission urging 
that the Louisville & Nashville and other interested 
carriers apply on oak and hickory spokes in the 
white from Nashville and certain other points, to 
Chicago, the same rates as are applicable on hard- 
wood lumber. The present rate from Nashville to 
Chicago is 301% cents a hundred pounds, which is 4 
cents higher than the rate on hardwood lumber. 
It is stated that competitors at Memphis pay the 
hardwood lumber rate on spokes. 





Employees Go on Strike 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 2.—Employees of the 
Otis Manufacturing Co., who organized a union last 
Friday and presented ‘demands for increased pay, 
an 8-hour day and other concessions, this morning 
carried into effect their threat to strike if their 
demands were not granted. The company began 
operations, however, with a limited force and its 
officers declare there will be no surrender to the 
strikers. 





Acquires Tract in British Columbia 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 1—A timber tract of 
3,200 aeres on Boulder Creek in British Columbia 
has been acquired by the O’Neill Irvine Mann Lum- 
ber Co., recently incorporated here. The tract lies 
between Salmo and Ymir, on the Great Northern 
Railway, and contains 60,000,000 feet of timber 
and 60,000 poles. Upon it the company will install 
a modern mill capable of cutting 100,000 feet of 
lumber in two shifts and will build a flume two 
miles in length, bunk and boarding house, and com- 
missary building and a side track from the railway. 
The amount involved is withheld. 

The timber is composed of white pine, cedar, 
white fir and spruce, and the stand is 20,000 feet 
to the acre. A contract for the poles has been made 
with the National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. The 
lumber will be placed on the Chicago market. 

The film is composed of Joseph Irvine, J. J. 
O’Neill and John Mann. Messrs. O’Neill and 
Irvine have been extensive operators in the Spokane 
district. They conducted the Mica Creek Timber 
Co., upon the property of which they built a 14- 
mile flume, and they subsequently sold this prop- 
erty to the St. Maries Lumber Co., of which Wil- 
liam Kroll is the president. Mr. Mann is a former 
member of the firm of Mann & Hays, contractors 
for the Milwaukee Lumber Co. 
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LUMBERMEN’S EXHIBIT WAS FEATURE AT FAIR 


TOLEDO, Ono, Sept. 2.—At the recent Toledo- 
Lucas county fair and exposition held here, one of 
the exhibits that attracted much attention was 
that of three of Toledo’s leading lumber dealers: 
the Toledo Lumber & Millwork Co., W. H. & C. 
_ H. Schroeder and the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply 
Co. Prior to the fair the character of the ex- 
hibit was liberally advertised codperatively by 
the three lumber companies and these advertise- 
ments were given preferred space by Toledo’s 
largest newspapers. One of these advertisements 
said in part: 


We are living in an age of advancement. Most peo 
ple are constantly searching for ideas and suggestions 
that will better their home life, do away with useless 
labor and enable them to get their full share of this 
world’s happiness. 

The modern county fair, operated under the super- 
vision of reliable governing bodies, offers the pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, jobber or retailer an opportunity 
to display the things that make life worth living. It 
is only natural that people attend it. 

We feel justified in saying that a fair would be in- 


complete without a presentation of the latest ideas in 
materials that go toward making real homelike homes. 
Where does greater interest lie than in home build- 
ing? 

Three of Toledo’s largest and most progressive lum- 
ber and millwork concerns have united in an effort to 
make your visit to the Toledo-Lucas County fair and 
exposition well worth your time. This interesting 
exhibit has, as one of its features, the famous southern 
pine model farm. We want you to see it. 


The retailers who made this joint display feel 
well satisfied with results. On this subject Ralph 
B. Way, of the advertising department of the 
Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., had the follow- 
ing to say: 

From information we have at hand, fully 150,000 
people visited the fair and all were very much im- 
pressed with our display. From those attending we 
obtained the names of 108 prospective builders resid- 
ing in Lucas County and distributed over 50,000 pieces 
of literature supplied us by various trade associations 
and specialty manufacturers. Without boasting, we 
believe that our exhibit attracted as much atten- 
tion as any two exhibits on the grounds. If other 


dealers would appreciate the expense the Southern 
Pine Association has gone to in order to prepare 
worthy exhibit material they would find that this 
means of advertising is very helpful. We believe an 
attraction like the southern pine farm deserves to be 
booked solid. 


SEND 20,000 SHINGLES BY MAIL 


THE DALLES, OrE., Sept. 1—That the parcel post 
would ever be used to deliver lumber is a develop- 
ment undreamed of a few years ago. Yet 20,000 
shingles were recently mailed from here to Anton, 
Ore., by the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., to be used 
on a new school house being built there. The order 
was accompanied by instructions to. rush shipment, 
and the quickest way to get the shingles to destina- 
tion was by parcel post. In order to keep within 
the weight limits prescribed by law five bundles were 
sent to each of sixteen residents of Anton. The 
shingles arrived promptly, and everybody is pleased 
except possibly the postal clerks who did not figure 
on building materials going thru the mails when 
they took positions with Uncle Sam. 
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MODEL SOUTHERN PINE FARM WHICH ATTRACTED SO MUCH ATTENTION AT THE TOLEDO-LUCAS COUNTY FAIR AND EXPOSITION 








KNOWLEDGE PLUS PUSH MAKES LEADERSHIP 


Havelock Green was expecting the Widow 
Weed to call at the office to talk about remodel- 
ing her house, so he dusted things off in the 
customers’ room and rearranged the plan books 
on the table. 

‘“T was reading about a great man the other 
day,’’ he said, taking out his pipe and then out 
of deference to the Widow’s eall putting it back 
in his pocket unsmoked, ‘‘and I came across a 
statement that kinda stumped me for a while. 
The author said this man’s success hadn’t been 
due entirely to the things he knew; that he’d 
got by partly because of his personal popularity. 
You don’t run on to such talk in highbrow books 
so very often, so I stopped and teased myself 
about it a while to see if it would give me a 
h’ist up the ladder of retailing success. 

‘*When a man puts his mind to it he can think 
of a lot of people who get along without being 
so awful chuck up with book learning. It’s so 
common you don’t pay much attention to it. 
There used to be a teacher in the high school here 
in town; the boys called him Barn Owl. He 
was an inoffensive little bird who had been to 
two or three universities, and he knew a pile. 
Everybody give him credit for it. The boys 
didn’t dislike him, they just didn’t get him; so 
his light as a teacher blinked pretty feeble. The 
football coach, on the other hand, got most of 
the little he knew from a mail-order school, and 
he found grammar pretty near as slippery as I 
do. But he knew a lot about folks, and he was 
the high light in the institution. The superin- 
tendent admitted that ‘Lefty,’’ as he was called, 
was the finest influence in the school, and he left 
a mark any man would be proud of. 

‘“No man who is wise to himself in these days 
is going to admit that ignorance is the real little 
old stepping stone to success. If an ignorant 
man sticks his light on a hill where it is going to 
be seen of men it’s because he’s got some wrinkle 
or other that ain’t commonly met up with in 
schools and books. But it stumps a man to know 
what line to work on. I guess all of us are a 
little nervous these days and are wondering 
when we’ll begin to skid, for with Europe r’aring 
around and domestic labor getting ready to put 
some new stuff on the ball we can’t feel sure 
that anything is going to stay put. A man natur- 
ally wants to get ready for trouble in advance; 
for if he puts it-off until he wakes up in the 
night and hears the burglar fall over the coal 
bucket his preparations are likely to be just a 


little hurried and inadequate, as Barn Owl used 
to say. 

‘‘If a man was to pick some qualities with 
which to make himself a good lumber retailer 
he’d pick popularity, of course. An unpopular 
man has got a lot to do before he’s even up with 
a popular man who hasn’t started. I got to 
wondering what popularity is and to feeling 
melancholy, for it seemed to me the glad hander 
and the fellow who leads as a kind of natural 
right are born and not educated. And I won- 
dered what it was getting me to work my head 
off learning all the angles of this business if after 
I got jake to all the good ideas nobody would 
have nothing to do with me. 

‘*About that time a bunch of boys, my own 
Jack among them, started building a dam in the 
crick back of the yard, and I got a new slant 
on this matter of leadership and true popularity. 
Jack’s hardly the boy to be picked at first sight 
as a leader. He’s a husky little chap with ideas 
of his own, but he’s modest and retiring, and you 
don’t hear his voice yelling orders to the gang. 
Tom Bailey is the chap who makes most of the 
plans for the bunch and superintends all their 
works and pomps. He’s not a bad kid, at that. 
But Tom didn’t care much about the dam, as it 
seems to have been Jack’s idea; so Tom was for 
giving it up and going over to his barn. He tried 
to put it over, but the boys were interested, and 
finally they got a little sore at him. I heard a 
couple of boys talking as they came up to the 
carpenter shop for some scraps of boards. ‘Tom 
thinks he’s smart,’ says one. ‘He makes me 
sick,’ says the other. 

‘Five minutes later I heard a whoop and saw 
Tom kick over part of the dam, evidently hop- 
ing to stampede the bunch into anarchy as a 
preliminary to leading them off to other play he 
liked better. The boys were half mad, half 
minded to trail after him. It was a critical-mo- 
ment. Then Jack steps up and says, ‘That part 
ought to be built oVer.anyway,.but I guess we 
got to,settle the: hash of; this. big astiffs’fore he 
gets any fregher,’ I’m a son of;@-gun if he 
didn’t wallop Tom and then start in to rebuild 
the dam. He worked harder than anybody, 
listened to all opinions, asked advice and took it. 
But he was boss, and everybody knew it. Tom 
bawled and sulked, but he hung around and after 
while began helping.. Before Jack let them quit 
the dam was done to the last lick, and I’ve got 
a plugged nickel that says it’ll stand all summer. 

‘‘This matter of leadership is a combination 
of things, and glad-handing ain’t the whole of it. 


Glad-handing ain’t even the foundation of popu- 
larity. It’s just a little veneer that helps along 
but that scratches thru pretty easy. Maybe it’s 
paternal prejudice, but I’ve got a hunch that 
Jack had hold of most of the loose ends of 
popular leadership when he built that dam. In 
the first place he knew how to build a dam. In 
the second place he wanted to build it and he had 
a good idea the gang really wanted to build it, 
too. In the third place the boys liked him well 
enough so that when he licked the bully who 
represented frivolous opposition they backed 
him up. And in the fourth place he did his 
share of. the work as well as directing their work. 
| reckon if I was a good hand at preaching I 
could fix up a sermon out of this stuff about the 
lumber retailer who knows his job and his com- 
munity and what it needs and who knows how 
to get these things. But I ain’t a preacher. 
I’m just a splintered up country retailer who’s 
hanging on until his son Jack gets big enough to 
take this little old yard and make her hum.’’ 





FIRE DESTROYS RETAIL PLANT 

Houston, TEex., Sept. 2.—Early this morning fire 
destroyed the entire lumber yard of the Burton 
Lumber Co. and contents, entailing a loss of about 
$200,000. ‘'he plant was burned and about 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance and plans are under way for rebuilding the 
plant immediately. 


UNCLE JOHN CELEBRATES 130TH BIRTHDAY 


WuitessurG, Ky., Sept. 3.—Hundreds of the 
friends and relatives, also descendants, of the hardy 
old lumberman Uncle John Shell, Greasy Creek, 
back in the mountains of Leslie County, have gath- 
ered at his old home today to celebrate the one hun- 
dred and thirtieth birthday of the old lumberman— 
without doubt the oldest man in the United States. 
While Uncle John has no accurate record of his 
age he believes he is 130. Old men in the Greasy 
Creek section, men around 90, assert that they ‘have 
seen a tax receipt where the aged veteran paid 
taxes in 1809, this bearing out their statements. 
An interesting program is being carried out in the 
old Shell home, after which the old man will leave 
for a week’s trip to the Blue Grass Fair in Lexing- 
ton, his expenses to be paid by the commercial trav- 
elers of eastern Kentucky. Uncle Johnnie will en- 
joy himself right royally on his trip ‘‘out into the 
world,’’ as he puts it. [The first report gave his 
age as 118 years; but what are twelve years in the 
age of Uncle John?—EpirTor. } 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Making a Lumber Yard Attractive to Boost Sales—The Problem of Retail Sheds Built of 
Substitutes—A Plea for Uptodate Merchandising 


Following is an extract from a speech delivered 
by the publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some little time ago: 

There is a suggestion which lumber dealers have been 
slow to appreciate and that is the fact that lumber 
itself is a valuable thing. The lumberman has handled 
it for so many years it seems to him sort of a common 
thing, when, as a matter of fact, it has a peculiar 
value and the customer should be shown that it has 
this value if our attitude toward our product is to in- 
spire in his mind a certain degree of respect for the 
lumber itself. 

Just suppose, for instance, that an old farmer should 
come into your yard and tell you this story: ‘Jim, I 
was down to Chicago a few weeks ago before the dry 
law went into effect and my wife and I went over to 
Peacock’s on State Street to buy some diamonds. She 
wanted a diamond and I had promised it to her for a 
long time. When we went into Peacock’s a man met 
us at the door and asked us what we wanted to look 
at, and we said we wanted to look at some diamonds. 
He took us up to the diamond counter and brought out 
a tray. of the beautiful, glistening stones lying on 
velvet plush that made their beauty stand out all the 
more prominently and he talked about these stones in 
a most interesting way; of their brilliancy, of how 
they were cut, the peculiar shape of them, and their 
many beautiful colors brought out by the sunlight. 
Some smaller ones cost-$75 and some larger ones cost 
$100 and $250. After we had made our purchase and 
had gone away we felt we had a real bargain. 

“My wife had some other things she wanted to buy. 
and being tired of shopping I went across to one of the 
side streets into one of those big buffet places where 
the fixtures are all made of mahogany and the bottles 
made out of cut glass and where there are mirrors 
and soft cushions. It is said that the proprietor of 
that place has become very wealthy selling the same 
kind of stuff that is sold in Halsted Street in the 
dirtiest, slimiest old places you can find. In other 
words, his whisky was just as rotten as that sold in 
Halsted Street, but there was an atmosphere that was 
congenial and pleasant surroundings that made you 
feel comfortable and wealthy and I rather enjoyed it. 

“Later, when I met my wife, we went home feeling 
that we had received our money’s worth in all the 
transactions of the day. What I came in here to see 
you about today is just this: When I bought a load 
of lumber of you last week I paid you just what you 
asked for it and you said you were sorry that you 
had to ask me for so much, but the millman’s prices 
were high and that you couldn’t sell it for any less. 
I went away feeling I had paid too much. I did not 
have that satisfied feeling that I had after making my 
purchases in Chicago. 

“It was your fault, Jim. You should have said to 
me, ‘You are lucky to get that lumber at $75 a thou- 
sand. That is the best lumber I ever saw. It hasn't 
any holes in it, it is knot proof, and it will take a 
stain that is beautiful. Just put your hand on that 
lumber. Just see how smooth it is. See the grain of 
it. It took a long time to raise that lumber—150 years 
to grow the tree from which it was made; and then 
the manufacturer had to send into the woods to chop 
the tree down, build a railroad to haul it in to the 
mill, run it into the saws, and then it had to go to the 
planer, sander and dryer, after which it had to be care- 
fully piled and shipped to me out here at Podunkville. 
This made it possible for you to take it out on your 
farm to improve your place, and that is the kind of 
lumber you ought always to buy. It is the best kind 
of lumber. I should not be surprised if the price would 
be higher next time you come, but you are now get- 
ting a bargain. If you are thinking about putting up 
some more buildings, now is the time to do it. Get at 
it while you can.’” 

The two things suggested in this quotation—the 
better display of goods and a better attitude of 
the dealer toward his stock—-are making progress 
in the lumber retailing world. Any person who 
has traveled around a bit among yards during the 
last half dozen years knows that shed design and 
the building of sheds have both made rapid ad- 
vances. The old fashioned retailer who did not 
see that a good shed was worth what it cost or that 
keeping piles straight and premises clean paid him 
anything in the way of bank balances may still 
scout the arguments in favor of these things. In 
fact those arguments sound thin and weak to a man 
who has never seen good sheds and good care in 
action. He may still insist that lumber is lumber 
and that it is worth as much in a frowsy old shed 
as it is in a plate glass case. .He may insist that 
service is a fool idea and alien to the sale of lum- 
ber, and we shall not be able-to bring any more 
arguments against him than could have been 
brought ten years ago. But there is this difference: 
Ten years 2go the majority of lumber retailers fol- 
lowed his ideas, while now the majority of retail- 
ers do not. Actual practice has convinced them 
that be the arguments what they may the public 
likes to buy its lumber in clean, modern yards. 

A Lesson from the Progressive ‘‘Soda Jerk’’ 

Some years ago when the ice cream parlors were 
comparatively new a progressive soda jerker rented 








a desirable room in the heart of a little city in the 
Ohio Valley. He put in polished woods and plate 
glass and marble and made his establishment as 
cool and attractive as he could. He began serving 
a great variety of ice cream and soda and fruit 
confections for which he charged rather high prices. 
It happened that in the same town was another 
dealer in ice cream. He had a small place on a 
side street that was clean enough but that was hope- 
lessly ordinary in appearance. He had a counter 
that was painted white, tho most of the paint had 
been scrubbed off it. He had a few tables and 
chairs and served ice cream—just plain, homely 
ice cream—in white saucers to his customers. He 
also sold ice cream in quantities. 

This second dealer who had been in town for 
some time was of course somewhat disturbed at the 
coming of his new rival until he saw the kind of 
establishment the rival was putting in. Then he 
professed to feel perfectly easy. People would 
not pay the prices, he said, for elegant surround- 
ings. They would continue to come to him where 
for the same amount of money they could get very 
much more ice cream. The other fellow would go 
broke, for he never could make interest on his 
heavy investment, and so on. The real outcome 
is easy to anticipate, for the established dealer 
made a serious mistake in his conclusion about 
what people really wanted for their money at a 
soda fountain. He thought they wanted a large 











“It took a long time to raise that lumber” 


quantity of ice cream, while they really did want 
a cool, luxurious, attractive place in which to sit, 
and they wanted confections smartly served that 
would appeal to eye as well as to palate. It was 
interesting to note the division of customers be- 
tween these two places. Those who continued going 
to the unattractive place on the side street were 
people who clutched at a nickel until it bent, who 
spent very little, who with quantities of money in 
the bank made a haircut last six weeks and wore 
patched clothes. Anybody would know that with 
such a clientele an ice cream parlor can not pros- 
per. In fact it wasn’t long until the man on the 
side street began losing his trade in bulk ice cream. 
He made excellent ice cream and sold it a little 
cheaper than did the man in the center of town. 
But the heavy buyers of this confection were the 
people who dropped into the uptown place fre- 
quently for a fizzy drink or an ice, and from com- 
ing for this kind of service it was an easy transi- 
tion to the buying of a quart of ice cream to take 
home for dinner. 


Applying the Lesson 


There is no very close connection between a soda 
fountain and a lumber yard. Men do not drop in 
to sit under an electric fan and order a couple of 
shingles and a 2 by 4. But it is not straining the 
comparison too much, I believe, to say that the 
same general qualities of a successful soda foun- 
tain, such as accessibility, attractive appearance, 
cleanliness, order and the general air of being the 
property of a person who understands and appre- 
ciates the finer qualities of the art of living, will 
make for increased trade and profits in a lumber 
yard. : 

Time and again this summer dealers have talked 
about high prices. : This is not remarkable, for the 
skyrocketing of prices has kept us all scared. Per- 
haps I introduced the subject as often as the re- 





tailers did, and perhaps they thought of me as 
being in the circle of dealers or at least not a per- 
son to whom they hoped to make sales. So I don’t 
know whether retailers in any large numbers have 
taken an apologetic attitude toward prices when 
talking to their customers, Sometimes there seems 
nothing else to do. A man feels that his customers 
will mark him as a fool or a knave if he doesn’t 
take some notice of the rapid rise in prices, and 
any kind of an explanation when a man isn’t sure 
in his own mind whether the wholesaler was justi- 
fied in making the raise is likely to sound like an 
apology. But back of all this is the big fact 
standing out in the story quoted at the beginning 
of this article—the fact that lumber is a valuable 
commodity and should not be treated as something 
so cheap and commonplace as to be beneath con- 
tempt. Lumber in these days ought to be properly 
used. It ought to be chosen for its suitability for 
the given purpose. When it admits of creosoting to 
advantage this should be done. Framing, design, 
finishing, in fact the whole building operation 
should be entered into with the idea that the struc- 
ture is going to last a great many years and that 
care in planning will increase the life and useful- 
ness of the building. With this idea in mind a 
person takes a different attitude toward lumber. 
Instead of considering how cheaply it may be 
bought and feeling a certain contempt for it such 
as we feel toward all things whose chief appeal is 
the small amount for which they may be bought 
we begin thinking of it as one of the remarkable 
things in nature and a material that lends itself 
in an admirable way to permanent and beautiful 
building. 


Why Not Lumber Sheds of Wood? 


In this connection I’d like to mention another 
matter recently recalled to my mind by a member 
of the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Prob- 
ably before this appears in print he’ll have had 
something to say about it in other parts of the 
paper, but it is a subject that will bear repetition. 
This is the number of retail sheds there are in the 
country that are built of substitute materials. 
Some time ago it was desired to make up a front 
page of pictures showing the progress of lumber 
from the tree to the completed house. Probably 
you remember it, for it was a striking collection of 
photographs. In searching for a suitable picture of 
a retail lumber shed dozens of pictures of splendid 
sheds were found in the files, but nearly all of them 
were built of brick, tile, stucco or varied combina- 
tions of these things. It was quite a job to find a ° 
good looking modern shed built entirely of wood. 

There are a number of reasons for this. In some 
towns, many in fact, local ordinances prohibit the 
erection of wooden buildings in those parts of town 
most desirable for a lumber yard. The owners of 
these sheds are immediately pardoned for passing 
up their own commodity for a substitute material 
in erecting their buildings. There are other deal- 
ers who handle other building materials than wood. 
They sell some brick or handle stucco, They feel 
fully justified in using the stuff they sell in put- 
ting up their buildings. It is a little hard to quar- 
rel with this line of reasoning; but the fact re- 
mains that most of these places call themselves 
lumber yards and not brick yards or stucco stores. 
Most of them deal more largely in lumber than in 
substitutes; and they must admit that it will 
hardly fail to have a bad effect on the public’s 
buying morale to see lumber for sale in a brick 
shed. The effect may not be overwhelming. In 
fact we know it, is not, for towns in which all the 
lumber yards are housed in brick warehouses still 
use lumber. But whatever influence there is is 
constantly exerted in the direction of substituting 
brick or cement for lumber. 

Lumbermen freely admit that there are places 
where brick or cement are superior to wood. No- 
body wants to go back to wooden sidewalks. for 
instance. There are certain types of buildings 
that should not be built of wood, and no lumberman 
would advise the use of lumber in erecting them. 
Skyscrapers with steel frames have come to stay. 
But in the erection of the ordinary run of build- 
ings such as homes and farm buildings and the 
like we are sure that lumber is the best material 
for the purpose. Local lumber retailers supply 
this material for these buildings, so it would seem 
only an expression of confidence in their own mer- 
chandise were they to use it in erecting their lum- 
ber sheds, where this is permitted by local laws. 

Excuses come readily when such people are 
asked why they chose substitutes instead of lum- 
ber, and the Realm does not intend nor desire in a 
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single case to sit as judge of those excuses. Every 
man must know what he desires and why. But the 
whole question sometimes leaves a person wonder- 
ing if part of the reason is not the possibility that 
lumbermen have fallen for the arguments and 
propaganda of the substitute men to an extent 
greater than they like to admit. We sell lumber, 
but when it comes to building our own buildings 
we find ourselves just a bit shaken in the confi- 
dence we ought to have in our own material. The 
Realm is not trying to indict anybody. All we 
want to do is to commend this matter to the minds 
of retail lumbermen. 


A Plea for Attractive Wooden Sheds 


We wish that especially in the designing of small 
sheds an effort would be made to plan some highly 
attractive structures that can be built entirely of 
wood. It is this type of shed that usually can be 
built of wood without interference from local fire 
laws. They are the sheds where farmers and house 
owners trade. The big city sheds cater to contrac- 
tors and realty companies to a greater extent, and 
these people are not influenced by the appearance 
of a shed so much as are those men who build but 
once or twice in a lifetime and who are uncertain 
and open to all kinds of suggestion when they do 
have it in mind to put up new buildings. It is 
because these smaller sheds usually are potent 
advertising forces that we wish more and better 
designs would be drawn. I. G. Iverson, of Houston, 
Minn., has one of the best looking sheds of this 
general class that we have seen. It is true that 
Mr. Iverson made use of stucco on the upper part of 
his side walls, but we can easily accept this much 
substitute for the sake of the fine design. Some 
readers of the Realm will remember the picture of 
this shed that appeared in this department earlier 
in the year. We are anxious to find more fine 
looking sheds of this size and indeed of all sizes. 

But while we place much stress on the appearance 
and the utility of sheds and while we try as best we 
can to preach modern merchandising methods we 
don’t forget that back of all these things lies the 
real spirit of business enterprise and that a good 
merchant will do more with bad equipment than a 
bad merchant will do with the best of equipment. 


The Man Who Knows How 


While sitting out in the park at Colorado Springs 
one evening waiting for the band to start its con- 
cert I fell into conversation with a middle aged 
man from Kansas. I don’t know his name, but 
he said he was a hardware dealer. 

**T had quite an experience coming over here,’’ 
he said when we had become acquainted. ‘‘A 
plumber from my town decided to make the trip at 
the same time I did. Each of us was going to drive 
his car thru. My boy is a mighty fine boy, but in 
some respects he’s just a bit of an old maid. He 
takes care of my car, and he does it well. Nothing 
ever goes wrong with it, no matter how trifling, 
that he doesn’t spend hours putting it to rights. 
When we started that car was, I suppose, in per- 
fect condition. The boy stayed at home to run the 
store and the rest of us made the trip. Since 


George tinkers with the car, it happens that I don’t 


know much about it. Now Seiffert, the plumber, 
is a splendid workman, but his car is much in the 
condition of the shoemaker’s children who wear 
ragged shoes. Seiffert could fix anything that got 
wrong with the thing, but he was so busy right up 
to starting time that he didn’t give it even an in- 
terested look. So he started with a car that would 
hardly do more than hold together. The steering 
wheel had so much play that driving the thing was 
like balancing a plate on a stick. Neither brake 
would hold much, the starting battery was dead 
and the crank was lost. Seiffert always stopped 
headed down hill so he could crank the engine by 
letting the car run down the hill. He braked by 
throwing the thing into reverse and letting the 
clutch slip a little, and when he stopped on a side 
hill his little girl jumped out and put a block in 
front of a wheel. These are samples. 

‘¢Well, we started, and if it hadn’t been for 
Seiffert I’d never have gotten thru. The first hour 
I had a puncture, and I didn’t know how to put 
on the spare tire. Seiffert put it on for me. My 
engine stopped dead ‘once, and I had no more idea 
what was wrong than I know how to talk Chinese. 
Seiffert came up. looked in the gas tank, tried a 
few dinguses and then put some oil in the timer. 
The engine started and ran perfectly. I got into 
heavy sand and stuck fast, and Seiffert pulled me 
out with his old ruin. So it went. My car was all 
right, but I was mighty clumsy about using ‘it. 
Seiffert had more than a plenty of trouble with his 
ear but it never got his goat. He had fully a 
dozen punctures and blowouts, but he’d be out of 
the car rolling the tire off, sometimes. without 
taking the trouble to jack the wheel un. Once he 
had to stop in a hollow to change a hack tire. and 
he stonped his engine. I wondered how ‘he’d get 
it started again, but that was easy. He jacked the 
wheel up, patched the tire, blew it up, set the gears 
in hich, gave the jacked-up wheel a forward turn 
and the engine fired away as merrily as ever. His 

















“Bad effect on the publie’s buying morale” 


ignition went bad half a dozen times, but he found 
the trouble at once. I’ve seen him filling his leaky 
radiator a good many times with his hat, dipping 
water out of an irrigation ditch. Nothing stopped 
him for long and nothing seemed to try his temper. 
He made as good time as I did and would have 
made better if he hadn’t stopped so often to help 
me. When we got out here I told him he was a 
wonder, but he gave a kind of tired sigh and said, 
‘You know, John, this has been a lesson to me: 
That is, not to start doing a job until you’re fixed 
to do it. Now you’ve had no trouble to speak of 
with your car, and I’ve had nothing but trouble 
with mine. I hate to spend my vacation up to m 

ears in car repairing, but maybe it’ll teach me a 
few things. When I start home that old boat is 
going to be in condition to run.’ I told him if I 
was as handy as he was I wouldn’t worry about 
a few car failings, but he shook his head and told 
me I didn’t know what I was talking about. So 
he spent five full days and quite a bit of money 
putting the old car into good shape. I hate to 
think of the trip back. I’ll have all the trouble 
and he’ll not have any, and yet my ear is worth 
ten of his. He knows how and I don’t.’’ 

Good Merchandising Versus Model Equipment 

This reminds me of some retailers. Comes a 
retailer who doesn’t rest until he has equipment of 
the most approved pattern. His shed is a model, 
his service equipment the best; and yet he doesn’t 
seem to get anywhere. Sales don’t improve, and 
nobody hears his customers speaking admiringly 
of his service. The other fellow with the old sheds 
and rickety delivery wagons doesn’t have nearly 
so good a chance, But he has an instinct for mer- 
chandising. He makes friends easily, he remem- 
bers what his customers need, he tries by keen serv- 
ice to make up for what he lacks in physical equip- 
ment. His sales are pretty good. 

But where you find a man making good with old 
equipment you find a man who wants new equip- 
ment. He isn’t satisfied with his old sheds, and it 
isn’t long until you find him building better. If 
you take these two men and exchange outfits be- 
tween them the good merchant who will then have 
the good yard will lay the poor merchant who had 
the poor yard in the shade so permanently that 
he’ll forget what a place in the sun looks like. 
Maybe you’ve seen places of that kind—a poor 
merchant in a tumble-down yard. It is one of the 
most mournful sights that oceur in our line of 
business. A few faithful customers stay by him 
and keep the derelict alive; but it is without future 
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and without hope. Its fate is close after it, and it 
falls before the first burst of determined competi- 
tion unless new blood is injected into the firm. — 

‘*Wisdom,’’ remarked the preacher, ‘‘is the 
principal thing. Therefore get wisdom; and with 
thy getting get understanding. Exalt her and 
she shall promote thee; she shall bring thee to 
honor when thou dost embrace her. She shall give 
to thine head an ornament of grace; a crown of 
glory shail she deliver to thee.’’ This old passage 
when applied to the humdrum daily routine of sell- 
ing lumber begins, we suppose, with the science 
and art of buying and selling. But the science 
and art of buying and selling must include the use 
of the right kind of selling equipment. So we 
don’t look for a whole lot of dazzling mercantile 
wisdom in an old, tumble-down outfit that persists 
year after year without rousing in the owner even 
a desire to repair or to replace it with modern 
equipment. A man doesn’t always betray the 
quality and quantity of his business ability by the 
appearance of his yard, but sometimes his cus- 
tomers think he does. If they think from appear- 
ances that he has little ability they are likely to 
go where there is evidence of more. 





Build Now Because It Is Profitable 


Lonpon, On10, Sept. 2.—The Tanner-Robinson 
Lumber Co., of this place, is firmly convinced that 
building operations should not slacken up now. It 
is sending out to all of its customers and prospective 
customers a letter which briefly and pointedly sums 
up why it believes building should be undertaken 
at this time. This letter follows: 

For five years the price of building material has been 
much lower proportionately than any other group of 
commodities—grain, live stock, wool, cotton, hardware, 
implements—in fact lower than everything that you 
have sold or bought. All statistics prove this fully. 
Recently lumber prices have advanced, due to the same 
cause that forced up all other prices many months ago. 
However, farm and business buildings are still as good 
an investment as they were in 1914, The same number 
of hogs, cattle, chickens or bushels of grain will today 
buy just as much lumber as in 1914. Do you realize 
that the present price of every article grown or manu- 
factured, bought or sold in Madison County makes it 
more necessary and more profitable than ever before 
that you furnish adequate buildings—that they have 
never paid you as well as today, nor have you ever lost 
as much by not having them? If it was a good invest- 
ment to build in 1914 it is just as good an investment 
today. Figure this out for yourself—then act. 





No Competition on “Homes Complete” 


New Lonpon, Wis., Sept. 2.—Building houses 
‘¢better than anybody else’’ and either selling them 
complete or renting them to people who need homes 
are two hobbies, or rather parts of the same hobby, 
with A. M. Mayo & Co., lumber retailers of this 
city. Their hobby has proven a splendid thing for 
the town, which is quite an important industriab 
center, in adding to its housing facilities a consid- 
erable number of well built, modern homes at a 
time when they were greatly needed. Mr. Mayo 
is firmly of the opinion that the local lumber retail- 
er, particularly in the smaller towns, logically is 
the man to build the houses that are needed. He 
says: 

Every dealer has to carry, in regular and side lines, 
almost everything that goes into a home, so why should 
he not build the house complete? By so doing: he can 
have the say as to how it shall be built and can give 
better value for the same money. We use local labor 
and pay the wages prevailing here, but we boss the job 
all the way thru and make it.a point to see that our 
houses are built better than any others in town. It 
has not taken the people long to find it out and we 
get most of our advertising free. We get more rent 
than anyone else for the same number of rooms and 
more money when we sell. The people simply say: 
“We know all about how you built this house.” So I 
“would say to the lumber retailer in the building game: 
Build better than anyone else and sell at cost based on 
your retail prices. 

Mr. Mayo said that his firm began to build houses 
for sale because the town sorely needed more homes 
and there seemed to be no inclination on the part 
of anyone else to supply the lack. To date his firm 
has built fourteen houses and has several others 
now under construction or to be erected between now 
and the first of the year. The homes are sold for 
all cash or on the instalment plan, the latter pro- 
vision enabling people who otherwise could not, to 
possess and live in a modern home. 

Mr. Mayo adds: 

A feature of the proposition that we like is that no 
one but ourselves figures on the job. By buying at 
wholesale nearly everything that goes into our houses 
we are able to sell them at least $400 or $500 cheaper 
than anyone else could do, which means a whole lot to 


our people. 
AAA" 


BANK CLEARINGS at the principal cities for July 
were $37,000,000,000, the highest month’s clearings 
ever reported, compared with $34,000,000,000 in 
June, 1919, and $29,000,000,000 in July of last 
year. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS MAINTAIN HIGH LEVEL 


TO BUILD HOMES FOR 600 FAMILIES 


PirrspuRGH, Pa., Aug. 30.—Due to the difficulty 
the employees of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. have experienced in getting 
homes near the East Pittsburgh works, the com- 
pany has resumed the home building program that 
was postponed during the war and forty-eight 
houses are néw under construction. The site for 
the new dwellings is on a plot of 109 acres owned 
by the company and located in Wilkins township 
along Ardmore Boulevard. 

The new houses will form a part of the general 
building plan for developing the entire tract. It 
is estimated this tract will furnish homes for 600 
families. Side walks and paving will be laid and 
yas, water and electricity will be installed. The 
houses, which will be modern in construction, will 
consist mainly of five, six and seven room dwellings 
designed to meet the needs and the pocketbook of 
the man in moderate circumstances and will be 
sold at cost on easy terms to the employees of the 
company. A number of them will be for rent. 


In building the new homes an effort has been 
made to do away with features that have outlived 


their usefulness. The antiquated parlor is missing 
and the center hall has been replaced with a mod- 
ern living room which is more economical of space. 
The plans are subject to change, however, as the 
dwellings are designed to meet the approval of the 
future occupants, whether owners or tenants. Those 
in charge of the building program have made a 
careful study of the 


war-time houses erected by 


the housing commission, especially those built in 
the Philadelphia District for the use of the em- 
ployees of the Essington works. 

The Westinghouse Co. is one of the pioneers in 
building homes for its employees, having con- 
strueted seventy-two homes near the Trafford foun- 
dry almost, ten years ago, as well as owning 127 
apartments and: homes in Trafford proper. It is 
likely the building scheme at present under way 
will later include apartments and duplex houses. 
T. P. Gaylord, vice president of the Westinghouse 
Co., is in charge of the building program. Bernard 
H. Prack, the architect and builder, expects to have 
the first of the houses ready for occupancy by 
Get. 1, 





— 


BUILDING OF ALL KINDS IS BOOMING 


Fort WortH, Tex., Sept. 2.—There is more than 
$25,000,000 worth of building now under way here, 
with at least $5,000,000 worth more to begin within 
sixty days. The buildings under construction or to 
be begun shortly include the $4,000,000 helium gas 
plant for the navy, several refineries, industrial 
plants, office buildings, stores, a large hotel and 
more than 700 residences, the average cost of which 
is estimated at $4,000. The new plant of the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. for the manufacture of inter- 
changeable unit houses has just been completed at 
a cost of $250,000. Building permits issued during 
July exceeded $2,000,000. A recent bond issue 
voted by the city provided $1,850,000 for sewer, wa- 
ter and street extensions. 


OIL ACTIVITY STIMULATES BUILDING 

WicHITa Fauis, Tex., Sept. 2.—It is expected 
that building operations here and at other towns in 
and adjacent to the oil fields of central west Texas 
will show a big impetus soon as a result oF the 
prospective general relief of the congested condi- 
tion of railroad traffic. Lumber and other mate- 
rials are in unprecedented demand in all of these 
towns. Hundreds of loaded cars are on the side- 
tracks between Wichita Falls and Fort Worth and 
at the terminals here and at Burkburnett, Ranger, 
Eastland and other towns. Even when placed 
upon the unloading tracks it is difficult to get trucks, 
wagons and men to do the hauling. Conditions 
are being gradually improved, however, as indicated 
by the large volume of building operations actual- 
ly in progress. The demand for carpenters is not 
confined to the cities and towns. The erection of 
oil well derricks requires the services of many car- 
penters, who are being paid fabulous wages. The 
regular scale of wages for men who can even drive 
a nail straight is $18 a day, and by working over- 
time many of these socalled carpenters are regular- 
ly making as much as $25 a day. As this is merely 
a temporary condition it of course would be folly 
for carpenters from other sections to flock here ex- 
pec ting to share in the rich ‘* pickings, ’’ or to re- 
ceive higher wages than they can, in most instances, 
get right at home. 





DurRING June the United States imported foreign 
commodities to the amount of $293,000,000, 








The Community Building Will *conte a Scones Institution 


Evidence is ample to justify the prediction that the Community Building 
is destined to become a permanent institution in many communities of the 
United States. In faet it is but a modern development and adaptation of 
imstitutions that have existed in this country thruout its history. The 
community building hereafter will serve primarily some of the functions 
that hitherto have been incidentally performed by the town hall, the public 
school and the church, as well as by the private club. But the community 
hall will have the advantage of combining all these functions in a single 
institution at the same time that it serves all classes of the community; 
without, however, being handicapped by the inflexibility that was charac- 
teristic of some other institutions that formerly performed some of its 
functions. 

Tho the community building in its present form is a new institution, there 
is available an abundance of experience that should prove to be extremely 
valuable to communities contemplating the construction and operation of 
such buildings. A little study of each community’s experience in its efforts 
to meet its own needs without such a special building will serve to suggest 
some of the necessary facilities and equipment to be provided, as well as 
the size, of the building to be erected. Moreover, as many such buildings 
are already in operation the experience of communities operating them 
will be of the greatest value to other communities. As time elapses ex- 
perience of this kind will increase to such an extent as to make it inex- 
cusable for a building committee to erect a structure inadequate to its 
community’s needs. 

Experience thus far has amply demonstrated the fact that the functions 
of the community building will increase in number and its field will tend 
to enlarge rather than to narrow. It has shown also that in most com- 
munities the use of such a structure at once exceeds anything before known 
and goes far beyond what the most sanguine enthusiast would have pre- 
dieted. Since the automobile has eut the distance between town and town 
and between farm and town from hours to minutes, the assembling of a 
crowd on occasion is only a matter of providing attractions and facilities 
for entertainment. In other words, the town or community that provides 
these will have the crowds and the trade; other communities will not have 
them, 

Lumbermen have a double interest in securing community buildings for 
their communities: They will be called upon to supply the materials, and 
it mav be, the plans for them; and they will wish to provide their com- 
munities with centers from which all community activities radiate. 
With the problems of race amalgamation, Americanization, civic improve- 
ment ete., to solve, a common clearing house and meeting place is in- 
dispensible to the healthy growth and development of community life; 
and the community house is the medium for bringing about such growth 
and development. 

Interest in the community house is widespread, and no lumberman can 
afford to ignore the duty he owes to his community and to himself to secure 


for his home town an institution so pregnant with possibilities for civic - 


and commercial improvement. From time to time the Communty Builder 
has published plans for such structures and has undertaken to provide a 
sort of clearing house for information of interest and value to communitiés 
contemplating the erection of community houses. 


* * * 


Bips have been submitted on plans drawn by Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
of New York City, for the Bristol (Conn.) community club. However, as 
the bids greatly exceeded the appropriation, the board voted to postpone 
the — ‘*to some later date when building conditions are more 
favorable. 


ALEDO, ILL., has several community playgrounds, and interest in them is 


increasing daily. With the arrival of additional equipment and the intro- 
duction of new features the attendance increases. Separate playgrounds 
under the direction of women are provided for the smaller children. 
* “ * * 
THE ARLINGTON WOMEN’S CLUB, a neighborhood club of Boston, Mass., 
is conducting a public market with great success. A large amount of fresh 
vegetables and other products of the farm find a ready sale. 
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The above chart shows how the educ: sbenel authoritics of Manustee, Mich., used ther community Chau- 
tauqua meetings in the local a movement. It can be seen that on certain evenings pine 
community meetings were in ess simultaneously with programs devoted to Americanization. The 
series is held each yoar, and t “s 919 events were Remmad to emphasize Americanization. The general 
arrangements for the Chautauqua meetings were under the eupervision of S. W. Baker, superintendent of 
the local public schools. The course terminated with @ mass meeting at a local theater. 
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RETAIL COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


General Discussion, Automobile Trip, Theater 
Parties and Circus Afford Entertainment 
and Instruction 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 2.—The annual outing 
and conference of officers and employees of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co., held Aug. 20 to 22, was an 
unusually interesting event and a meeting that will 
long stand out in the minds of those who attended. 
The meeting, as usual, was held in Milwaukee with 
headquarters at the Maryland Hotel. M. F. White, 
who acted as chairman, opened the first session with 
a brief and timely address, which was followed by 
the report of the secretary. This session was largely 
given over to a discussion of new proposed side lines 
and representatives of various companies told of 
the possibility of retail lumbermen selling different 
lines, such as insulating material, paint and varnish 
and steel posts. Following the afternoon session, an 
automobile trip thruout the city was enjoyed and 
all attended a theater party in the evening. 

The next day’s session was one of the most in- 
teresting and pleasant that has ever been experi- 
enced by the employees and guests of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. As usual, everybody gathered at the 
Terminal Building at 8 o’clock, and after stopping 
for a short time at Waukesha, proceeded to St. 
John’s military baseball grounds. There a warm 
and well conducted baseball game was put on, some 
of the accompanying views showing participants in 
the game. It was snappy and full of excitement and 
lasted six innings, with a tie score resulting of 
7 to 7. The banquet at the Red Circle Inn has 
always been an event, but this year it was even 
more of an event than usual. 

Besides the baseball game a number of field 
events were hotly contested. The most interesting 
of these events were the tug-of-war between the 
guests and the Wilbur Lumber Co.’s employees; 
and the medicine ball contest between fifteen picked 
guests and fifteen picked employees of the company. 
In the former event the guests won and in the 
latter the employees won. A shingle packing con- 
test was another feature of the entertainment that 
aroused more than passing interest. H. W. Miller, 
of Honey Creek, was the winner of this contest 
and he received the prize offered, a beautiful loving 
cup from R. C. Clark, of the Tremont Lumber Co. 
Beautiful prizes were also given to the winners of 
the other events, and all in all the day was one 
filled with enjoyment. In the evening the entire 
party attended the Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Cireus. 

At the Friday session, H. W. Harms acted as 
chairman, the gathering being in the nature of an 
experience meeting. Brief talks were made upon 
several subjects and a committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter of forming a Wilbur Lumber 
Co. benefit fund for employees to be modeled after 
similar organizations operated by lumber companies 
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thruout the country. M. Hoevet, manager of the 
Waterford yard, read a paper on credits and collec- 
tions and this subject was generally discussed after- 
ward. 

At this meeting resolutions were adopted as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, We, the employees of the Wilbur Lumber 
Co., in our fourteenth annual convention assembled, 
wish to express to the officers of the Wilbur Lumber 
Co. our deep and sincere appreciation of the many 
courtesies extended at this time, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Houghton especially for the royal good time and 
for their hospitality and generosity so much enjoyed 
by all the employees and guests at the annual outing 
of this company. 

Also wish to express our thanks to P. C. McNulty, 
of the United Pump & Power Co.; Mr. Wipperman, of 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Mr. Hare, of the Con- 
struction Materials Co.; Mr. Achuff, of the Chicago 
Varnish Co.; Mr. MeMillan, of the McMillan Brothers 
Co.; and Messrs. Vail and Harrison, of the Johns-Man- 
ville Co., for their very interesting and instructive 
talks on their separate lines. 

Also wish to express our thanks to R. C. Clark, of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., for the beautiful loving cup pre- 
sented by him -for competition in our field events; 
and to Messrs. Blackburn, Hare and Hostler for their 
kind contribution of cigars, and also to the employees 
that have participated in making this our fourteenth 
annual meeting the very best of these affairs, There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
on our records and mailed to all interested parties. 


LOWER PRICES WOULD CURTAIL OUTPUT 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 1—Accompanying a 
stock sheet and price list sent out to all its sales- 
men by the Central Coal & Coke Co. within the last 
few days was a letter to the salesman from Charles 

S. Keith, president of the company, as follows: 
Lumber markets are affected by production, which 
has been curtailed thru depletion of capacity from 
exhaustion of timber reserves; reduction of hours of 
employment enforced thru Governmental action; ex- 
cessive rainfall; and inefficiency of operation. Present 
production is less than 60 percent of pre-war capacity. 
Foreign production was destroyed by the forces of war 
and revolution. Stocks abroad and at home have been 
depleted thru consumption to such an extent that 
Europe is suffering for want of material, while stocks 
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at home, as expressed in feet and not in dollars, are 
less than one-half of what they were before the war. 
Present demand is for material to be used in essential 
construction, while supply and production are inade- 
quate to meet even that demand. Foreign demand is 
awaiting credit arrangements and shipping facilities, 
and when developed will accentuate the situation. 
There is no price on lumber except what dealers and 
consumers are willing and are offering to pay. 

This company believes stabilization of prices by 
agreement between members of the industry, when per- 
mitted by law, would be in the interest of both the 
industry and the public. However, the present state 
of the Iaw will not permit of such agreements. We 
believe price fixation by Government in absence of. an 
actual state of war is not a governmental function and 
we are opposed to it as an invasion of property 
rights and constitutional law, and consequently, until 
Congress amends the antitrust acts to permit of agree- 
ments to stabilize industry, the law of supply and 
demand must function and the essential wants of the 
world will regulate the value of the product. 

The present cost compilation of the Southern Pine 
Association mills indicates a range of cost from $16.78 
to $42.78 a thousand. As it requires more than 100 
percent of present capacity to provide the world 
demands it will naturally follow that prices will be 
such as to permit the highest cost of production to 
operate at a profit. Under these conditions the lowest 
cost operations will make a large profit, which will give 
color to the thought of some that the lumbermen are 
profiteering. 

In view of these costs, if prices were lowered they 
would tend to further curtail production, as_ the 
highest cost operations could not function, and such 
curtailed production would add to the already great 
scarcity of lumber. This would not be in the public 
interest. The public interest can best be served now 
thru increased production. July realization on lumber, 
compared with Bradstreet’s commodity index, indicates 
(using as a base, for the purpose of comparison, the 
values of both as of January, 1913) that lumber is 163 
percent, while general commodities are 199 percent of 
the January, 1913, value. Lumber values are still 
lower and are still disproportionate to general com 
modity values. 

While we would like very much to see the market 
stabilized and hope it will not be necessary for us to 
make any change in the attached list for some time to 
come, still it is absolutely impossible to forecast what 
the future developments will be, and, therefore, while 
we hope for more stable markets we may be forced to 
make such changes from time to time as market condi- 
tions will make necessary. 




















(Left) Ross Wilbur giving out prizes; (center) Ray Wilbur, after stealing two bases, and Lou Taggert, all-round athlete, manager at Lake Geneva; 
(right) O. C. Bassett, superintendent of sash and door factory at Waukesha, taking pictures 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION WINS SUCCESS 


HovstTon, Tux., Sept. 1—In less than two years 
there has grown up, with headquarters in Houston, 
@ mutual casualty insurance association by and for 
lumbermen which at the end of June had a premium 
income for its first nineteen months of over $1,000,- 
000, and which at the present time is running that 
much a year. 

This is the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, 
organized with the sole purpose of writing’ work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ liability insur- 
ance for lumbermen and woodworking plants. G. 
R. Christie, long a lumberman, is the man who saw 
the necessity for a mutual company to serve lumber- 
men and he created the vehicle to fill that need. 
Today, after twenty months, Mr. Christie finds him- 
self general manager of a powerful young institu- 
tion that keeps him hustling to keep up with its 
ae. Already branch offices have been estab- 
ished in Memphis, Tenn., Richmond, Va., Shreve- 

ort, La., and other southern States will be entered 
fore the year has ended. 

The Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association is an 
organization of lumbermen which sells to lumber- 
men and affiliated interests liability insurance for 
cost only. Its total income for the first nineteen 
months was $1,056,331.24, of which it saved $592,- 
961.82, and out of this amount actually paid to its 
subscribers in cash dividends a total of $473,415.03. 
Losses and medical allowance for this period were 
38 percent; administration and legal expenses, 4.79 
percent; and the savings to subscribers, 57.21 per- 
eent—or more than half the premium income. A 
handsome reserve has been created from surplus 
income in addition to dividends paid. 

Mr. Christie is proud of the endorsement given 
his association at the July meeting of hardwood 
manufacturers of Texas and Louisiana, held at 
Galveston. The oceasion was the regular meeting 
of the Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for the 
southwestern members and also the regular meeting 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club. The resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, The Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, 
with George R. Christie as manager and with head- 


quarters at Houston, Tex., was organized in the inter- 
ests of the lumber industry ; and 


Wuereas, This club is serving our industry in vari- 


ous capacities, especially in furnishing indemnity in- 
surance at actual cost; an 


WuereEas, No individual profits occur out of the 
premiums paid as no commissions are paid to anyone, 
the entire organization being conducted on a salary 
basis so that every dollar contributed inures to the 
benefit of the industry ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club and the Texas and Louisiana members 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
here in meeting assembled endorse the Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association as a proper medium thru which 
the lumber industry may secure its insurance at abso- 
lute cost and we recommend this association to our 
members and the lumber industry generally in all parts 
of the United States. 


‘“We try to be more than merely an insurance 
company,’’ said Mr. Christie. ‘‘We are a service 
organization. To give service in many ways be- 
sides insurance is our daily aim. We help sawmills 





GEORGE R. CHRISTIE, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Manager Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association 


secure high class employees; we help the mill man 
to see that all his insurance policies are fireproof; 
we serve in any capacity we are asked to serve.’’ 

The following well known Texas lumbermen com- 
pose the advisory committee: 

B. F. Bonner, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston ; 
Lynch Davidson, Continental Lumber Co., Houston ; 
F. H. Farwell, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange; H. S. Filson, Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., 
Remlig; L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Texarkana; George A. Kelley, Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Co., Manning; J. W. Reynolds, Thompson & Ford 
Lumber Co., Houston. 

It was particularly gratifying to Mr. Christie 
and the advisory committee to have the unqualified 
endorsement of the examiners representing the com- 
missioners of insurance and banking of Texas and 
of Oklahoma, who declared that the growth of the 
association was phenomenal, its books and ac- 
counts in first class condition and its standards ex- 
ceptionally high. 





CONSIDERS WOOD SHIPS GOOD INVESTMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—Testimony favorable 
to wood ships was brought out this week at the 
hearings of the House subcommittee which is in- 
vestigating the ship building industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Replying to questions asked by 
Chairman Joseph J. Walsh, of Massachusetts, Capt. 
M. Rustad, traveling inspector for the wood ship 
division, said: 

I certainly consider the investment in wood ships a 
good one. If it were not for the hue and cry rising 
over the country creating an unjust prejudice against 
them these vessels would be so demonstrated. I would 
recommend the purchase of these ships if I were en- 
gaged in ship operations where they might serve the 
purpose. Allowing for unforeseen accidents these 
ships will be alive and operating from twelve to 
twenty years from now. 

During the investigation the subcommittee held 
several executive sessions, attended by Robert C. 
Saunders, United States district attorney, and paid 
a visit to the Lake Union basin, where forty-four 
new wooden hulls are moored. The ships are said to 
represent a government expenditure of nearly $20,- 
000,000. The mooring basin has become known 
locally as the ‘‘Lake Union Graveyard.’’ 





RETAILER OFFERS SOLUTION OF 


Cowes, NeEs., Aug. 30.—Congressman W. E. 
Andrews recently requested F. A. Good, a promi- 
nent retail lumberman of this city, to give his views 
on the best solution of the present railroad prob- 
lem and in reply Mr. Good has sent to Congress- 
man Andrews the following letter: 

Let me thank you for the compliment implied in your 
recent letter of inquiry as to my views on the railroad 
problem which, I agree with you, is becoming insistent 
for solution. 

You have mentioned the three propositions now 
pending, and of these Government ownership has al- 
most ceased to have advocates, save by ultra extremists 
who are regarded as neither substantial nor safe people 
to follow. So we may dismiss as unchampioned by the 
people the issue of State ownership. 

However, the late presentation of the plan of the 
employees’ representatives for nationalizing the “rails” 
is of interest; but as economists have, since our late 
venture in control, practically abandoned the “leaky 
ship” I can not see from where the support for this 
soviet organization is coming. 

As to a continuance of the roads for five years under 
Federal control, which is the plan we are now follow- 
ing in a more or less desultory way, let me say that the 
same causes which operate to embarrass the arguments 
for Government ownership, likewise apply with equal 
force to five-year control. Let me say, however, that 
war time, or a war reconstruction period, is scarcely 
the time to dispassionately weigh the merits of any 
economic proposition. 

So we come to the third alternative. As you have 
stated it, “Return the roads at an early date to their 
owners under strict Federal control with the restora- 
tion of the rate fixing powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce commission.’ Now if you will eliminate the 
word strict you may count me as voting “Aye.” The 
Supreme Court has read the rule of reason into the 
Sherman antitrust law, so why should we read a rule 
of severity into the visage of these commissioners who 
have to do with our transportation problems? I infer 
from the word “strict” that we are to have the commis- 
sioners strongly prejudiced against their wards. Does it 
not occur to you that the word “reason” is in every way 
a happier limitation than that implied when we write 
“strict”? The Puritans were strict; so were the 
witch persecutors of Salem; so was Simon Legree, the 
slave driver, and so also was Oliver Twist’s master. 
For a fact, have not the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the forty-eight sovereign 
States thru their forty-eight sets of railroad commis- 
sioners been strict enough? Of a truth, do not the 
roads need some ‘mother care” rather than the step- 
mother, witch-burning experiences that have finally 
all but broken their backs? 

But do not infer from this that I believe the 


Government should not regulate the “rails”; I simply 
rail against the word “strict’’ being introduced. Let 
us rather say “reasonable.” 

You know very well into what a “slough of despond” 
our transportation systems have sunk; and the 
end is not yet. Men are suggesting this, that or some 
other scheme for the relief of this or that detail. 
Does it not occur to you as a law maker that something 
is foundationally wrong, and that tinkering with the 
carburetor or taking off the muffler will not remedy 
the machine if the main frame is sprung out of align- 
ment? This is quite enigmatical, so I will explain as 
best I can. 

The inherited desire, right and demand of man to 
achieve should not be circumscribed by laws and limita- 
tions that “quench the spirit.” There is that about 
Government control, or Government ownership, or labor 
unions which takes from the individual a measure of 
the desire to achieve. To my mind this is a calamity, 
and a man who is not possessed with an ambition and a 
vision will work only in a desultory sort of way. To 
illustrate, I passed by a group of farmers last evening. 
It was an hour after sunset, yet they were still thresh- 
ing their wheat, they were achieving; they had an 
ambition ; their desire to save their crop was not ham- 
pered by any set rules as to hours of work, and they 
were laboring from daylight until after dark notwith- 
standing that 108 was registered on the thermometer 
that particular day. Yet on the same day a freight 
crew refused to set cars in the yard so they might be 
unloaded by the consignee, and also smashed a trunk 
while unloading baggage at the station. Do you see 
the idea I am trying to illustrate? The railroad em- 
ployee had in a large measure lost his morale; while 
the morale of the farmer was splendid. The farmer 
was achieving ; the other, just drawing his pay. 

Now, I do not think the farmer would have made a 
better member of the freight crew, nor would the brake- 
man make of himself an eight-hour farmer, but the 
one had an incentive not possessed by the other. 

There was once a time when an employee of shop, 
ship, or railroad was glad he had a job, and sought by 
every means to merit the good esteem in which his boss 
might hold him. My observation at the present time 
is that the rank and file have a contempt for ‘‘the 
boss” and figure that as their wages are 50 percent 
higher now than formerly, hence they. have been 
robbed by their employer in the past and so are under 
no particular obligation to either him or the public 
for past favors—there were none. 

We might develop this interesting phase which we 
style loss of morale much more elaborately than we 
have done, but prefer to turn rather to an antidote. 
This new American sin is not confined by any means 
to the laborer but affects alike the officials and stock- 
holders ( in so far as it relates to the “rails’’), so 
let us begin at the top. I have in mind in connec- 


RAIL PROBLEM 


tion with the return to the stockholders of the rail- 
ways that the roads should be consolidated into groups. 
These groups should be formed by natural affinity, 
community of interest, or economic necessities—or all 
together. This scheme would contemplate twenty, 
perhaps thirty, harmonious combinations that would 
embrace all the “rails” of the United States. At present 
the school districts of Nebraska are being combined 
into consolidated districts and the metes and bounds 
of the new organizations definitely fixed by men ap- 
pointed by the county commissioners and it is not 
beyond reason that a grouping of “rails” might be 
effected with a minimum of grief at the present time. 
In fact the time of their being turned back to their 
owners would appear to give the psychological setting 
for such new adjustments. 

When one talks of railroad valuations a fog seems 
to settle down on the whole subject. Is the road to be 
valued at what it originally cost to build and equip? 
Or, should it represent a figure at which it might be 
reproduced today? Or again, would it be fair to 
assume that its bond and stock quotations are the true 
measure of its net present worth? 

In considering the first proposition the valuation 
would largely depend upon the wisdom of the pro- 
moters in their choice of territory to serve which the 
road was built; also upon the management and the 
expenditure of funds during those days of stress while 
construction went forward; and again, prospects are 
tremendous factors in valuing a road. 

Taking up the second or physical valuation idea let 
me say that there are other phases than cost that 
must enter into the valuation of property, for no 
person, or corporation, that by fortunate location or 
efficient management or both has attained success, 
should be put upon the same parity of value as railroad 
builders who may have laid their rails to nowhere and 
just “sat on the earth” with them. To illustrate, let 
me say that if a man should build a fine modern house 
in a distinctly negro part of a city it would not have 
the same value as an equally good home erected on 
Quality Avenue. 

Considering now a road’s valuation from the stock 
market quotations on its securities offered to the 
public: Here we have a composite valuation put upon 
each property by tens of thousands of appraisers, these 
appraisers including investors, brokers, speculators 
and practical railroad officials. In this ensemble we 
have the opinion of every interested man in America 
and the value of the road oscillates just as these 
appraisers change their views as to the value of 
property. So it would seem that the value of the 
roads has already been established, and upon a basis 
not susceptible of improvement. 

Acting upon this plan for valuation the public could 
not reasonably complain nor could the stockholders. 
We would have a reasonable basis for the taking over 
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of “rails” necessary to effect the consolidations sug- 
gested, also for the future settlement of traffic rates 
and the expense incident to a revaluation ; and the long 
time inciden' to such an enormous task would be made 
“nil.” Stockholders would know where they were “at” 
and officials of the roads would again become possessed 
of an ambition to achieve and just in the same measure 
as the roads have slumped from the heads down, so 
would the morale be restored from stockholder to sec- 
tion man. 

We might easily write at length as to the wholesome 
effect a new order of reasonable treatment and consol- 
idated systems would have upon the credit of the 
“rails” (and credit is a sorely needed asset). We might 
suggest a department of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission having to do with the roads’ maintenance, a 
phase previously quite ignored by it. We might urge 


that they be relieved from the harassment from triple 
control (railroad, Federal and State officials). Each 
of these subjects has large possibilities for presentation. 
I urge that we stick to fundamentals, establish a rule 
of reason in our dealing with the “rails,” and, above 
all, reéstablish morale—fan into life the ember that 
still smoulders in the bosom of every red blooded 
American: The desire to achieve. 


FACTORY TEAMS PLAY BALL 


NAPERVILLE, ILL., Sept. 2.—Considerable interest 
has been aroused this summer between the baseball 
teams of the Krochler Manufacturing Co., with 
plants at Naperville and Kankakee, Ill., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, and so intense has 





been this rivalry that the Binghamton team came 
west to decide the championship of the respective 
teams, all expenses of the trip being borne by the 
company. The eastern team was scheduled to play 
two games at Kankakee, Aug. 30, but owing to its 
uniforms going astray, only one game was played 
resulting in a score of 3 to 1 in favor of Bingham- 
ton. The eastern team stayed over Sunday and 
on Labor Day came to Naperville and played two 
games, the morning game resulting in a score of 
4 to 2 in favor of Binghamton. In the afternoon 
the eastern team played the Naperville All-Stars, 
a team made up of the Kroehler factory men and 
others from the town. In this contest the Bingham- 
ton team was defeated by a score of 6 to 0. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 121 





The plan this week is a variation from the line of moderate priced dwellings 
recently published, being a Dutch colonial design which the architect estimated 
on last spring’s prices for labor and material would cost about $5,800, but 
which would be somewhat more expensive at the present time. 

The design, as will be seen from the accompanying sketches, is an im- 
pressive and dignified one and the layout of the interior is very interesting. 
A spacious hall runs thru the center of the first floor and is connected by a 
winding staircase with the central hall upstairs. The living room occupies the 
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entire right end of the house and French doors by the side of the fireplace open 
upon the spacious porch upon the other side. The dining room is equipped 
also with a breakfast porch and the kitchen has a commodious pantry with 
well chosen place for the refrigerator. 

There are three bedrooms on the second floor, in addition to a 10 x 14 foot 
sleeping porch. There is also an open or decked porch at the other end of the 
building. 


The basement is fully excavated and is reached by a stairway from the rear 
hall of the first floor, which also reaches an outside rear door at the rear 
landing. The basement, is, of course, a large one and has a roomy vegetable 
cellar and fruit room entirely partitioned off from the other end of the base- 
ment, where the furnace room, gas heater, coal storage and laundry are lo- 
cated. 

There is a detail of the stairway which may not be readily caught from a 
casual inspection of the floor plan sketches. The stairway from the front hall 
leads up ten steps to a high landing, which landing extends back thru a glass 
door into, the projecting portion of the structure. There is a winding stair- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


way here which leads down into the rear hall, as shown upon the first floor plan. 
From this central landing a short winding flight reaches the second floor. This 
landing in turn is sufficiently high so as to provide head room for the door 
opening under it to the basement and rear entrance staircases. There is, of 
course, a second entrance to the kitchen, with service door for filling the 
refrigerator. 

Complete working blueprints of this plan will be supplied for $2. Electro- 
types of the three cuts here shown, altho in somewhat reduced size and in coarse 
screen suitable for newspaper press work, will be supplied for $2. 
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SPRUCE RAILROAD IS BONE OF CONTENTION 


Congressional Hearings at Seattle Center Around Much Discussed Branch Line—Former Head of Spruce 
Production Bureau Relates Inner History of Its Construction 


DEFENDS BUILDING SPRUCE RAILROAD 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—There was another 
echo of the controversy over airplane spruce lumber 
production when the Senate met Tuesday. Sena- 
tor Myers of Montana declared a gross injustice had 
been done John D. Ryan, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of war and director of aircraft production. by 
the charges circulated by the House subcommittee 
in connection with the building of a spruce rail- 
road that connected with the main line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

Senator Myers said the subcommittee accused 
Mr. Ryan of improper conduct altho evidence on 
file showed clearly that he had no connection with 
this transaction. The Senator inserted in the Con- 
gressional Kecord a statement from Mr. Ryan. 

After explaining that the contract for the build- 
ing of this road and for cutting spruce on the 
Olympic Peninsula were negotiated a month before 
he became director of aireraft production, Mr. 
Ryan makes this defense of the project and the 
spruce situation in general: 

In making this statement that I had nothing what- 
ever to do with the negotiations or execution of the 
contract between the Government and the Siems-Carey 
Co. for the building of this railroad I want to make 
plain that I believe that the contract was entered into 
solely in the interest of the Government and of its 
Allies in war; that it was necessary to build that road 
and to provide for the production of spruce in the 
territory which it reached to insure a full supply of 
airplane wood for all of the Allies; that the need was 
urgent and unprecedented and everything that was 
done to meet it that has come to my knowledge was 
done under capable management by men who were act 
ing from patriotic motives and who accomplished a 
fine piece of work. 

The complaints and criticisms, and I investigated 
all that were brought to my attention, were made by 
men who had either endeavored and failed to get con- 
tracts for themselves or who had held positions in the 
Government service which they were not qualified to 
fill and who had to be removed. The job of spruce 
production for the Allies and our own Government in 
the war was, in my opinion, one of the things that 
helped to bring an early ending of the war, and which 
reflected credit and honor upon the men who were con- 
nected with it, and I am proud of the little I had to 
do to help carry out the work, 





Outlines Genesis of Branch Line 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Brice P. Disque, 
until recently brigadier general, U. 8S. A., and head 
of the Spruce Production Division, has come to 
the defense of John D. Ryan, former assistant secre- 
tary of war and director of air service. 

Following the publication by the House sub-com- 
mittee investigating aircraft production and air 
service operations in general of strictures on Mr. 
Ryan, Col. Edward A. Deeds, Gen. Disque and 
others, Gen. Disque wrote a letter to Senator 
Thomas of Colorado, declaring that Mr. Ryan had 
nothing whatever to do with the construction of 
the branch line railway in Clallam County, Wash- 
ington, connecting the main line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad with the big tract 
of virgin spruce on the Olympie peninsula. 

Gen. Disque in this letter declares that he came 
to Washington shortly after Mr. Ryan’s appoint- 
ment determined to have certain things done to 
help spruce production or to quit the job. He made 
up his mind that the branch railway should be 
built and if Mr, Ryan would not act he would re- 
sign. There were other things on which he wanted 
action. Mr. Ryan told him at once that he was a 
director of the Milwaukee road and could have 
ee to do with any project connected with that 
ine, 

Gen. Disque states he endeavored first to have 
the railroad authorities build the line themselves, 
but they declined on the ground that it could not be 
justified on railroad grounds at the time. Then 
he sought to get an agreement by which the Mil- 
waukee road would take over the branch line if 
built from spruce funds. This the railroad officials 
declined to do without the approval of the Railroad 
Administration, 

After Edward R, Stettinius, to whom Mr. Ryan 
referred Gen. Disqrve, had. passed upon the advisa- 
bility of constructing the branch line in order to 
promote spruce production, it was necessary to take 
it up with Judge Robert 8S. Lovett, then head of 
the capital issues division of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Judge Lovett would not consent to the 
construction of the line by the Milwaukee road or to 
that road’s entering into an agreement to take over 
the line after it had been built by the Government 
and had served its war uses. 

Consequently, Gen. Disque said, it was necessary 
to go ahead with construction from Government 
funds and with the final disposition of the branch 

. line in doubt. In all of ‘the negotiations, he said, 








Mr. Ryan had no part whatever and was not fur- 
ther consulted, having refused to attend any con- 
ference at which the matter was discussed or par- 
ticipate in any way. 

Gen, Disque states that he awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of the branch line to 
the Siems, Carey-H. 8. Kerbaugh Corporation as 
the best prepared to carry out the project. Between 
the time the road was projected and the award 
of the contract, Gen. Disque says, ‘‘I had received 
numerous requests from contractors, both real and 
spurious, to give them contracts for building the 
road.’’ After carefully surveying the entire field 
he awarded the contract. 

Gen. Disque’s letter is a defense of Mr. Ryan, 
rather than a defense of himself or of the branch 
line. In fact, he was prompted to write the letter 
by a statement made on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator Thomas when Mr. Ryan was first attacked 
and virtually accused of crookedness in the construe- 
tion of this branch line. 

The only defense made of his own action in the 
matter is found in the following paragraph of Gen. 
Disque’s letter, which Senator Thomas had pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record. ‘‘The contract 
thruout was a fair one to the contractor and to the 
Government, and were I to repeat the operation 
I would not hesitate to duplicate the contract as 
it was written and give it to the same contractors. ’’ 


SEATTLE HEARINGS CONCLUDED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—During the final day 
of the spruce investigation in this city, Taggart 
Aston, of Everett, one of the witnesses interested 
in the Port Angeles & Grays Harbor railroad, testi- 
fied that the hand of the Milwaukee had been seen 
in all the operations conducted by Brig. Gen. Brice 
P. Disque in the Olympic peninsula. 

‘‘Who pulls the strings for the Milwaukee?’’ 
demanded Representative W. W. Magee, of New 
York. ‘‘We have been listening to all sorts of 
hearsay as to the influence of the Milwaukee. You 
are a man of property; you are acquainted in Port 
Angeles, and you are in touch with the local situa- 
tion there. Surely, you know who represents that 
railroad. We want the name of that person in 
order that we may summon him and secure his testi- 
mony before this committee. Give us the name.’’ 
The witness was not able to give the name. 

A little later M. J. Carrigan, known a few years 
ago as the ‘‘Port Angeles boomer,’’ and subse- 
quently commissioner for King County, testified 
that William G. McAdoo, while secretary of the 
treasury and Director General of Railroads, was 
the power that had secured the awarding of the 
railroad contract to the Siems, Carey-H. 8S. Ker- 
baugh Corporation. He told a story about having 
seen letters and telegrams in negotiations conducted 
by Pliny Fisk, of the banking house of Harvey. 
Fisk & Sons, New York. When asked by Mr. 
Magee whether Brig. Gen. Disque, as head of the 
spruce corporation, did not have the authority to 
locate the railroad, Mr, Carrigan said: ‘‘ Disque 
made the decision he was ordered to make.’’ 

‘*Who ordered him to make it?’’ insisted Mr. 
Magee. 

The witness answered in a manner unsatisfactory 
to Mr. Magee, who repeated the question and 
brought out the point that Carrigan was well ac- 
quainted with Disque and had discussed the Olympic 
situation with him in detail. 

‘*Did Gen. Disque tell you?’’ finally demanded 
Magee. 

Carrigan answered: ‘‘Do you suppose that tlie 
man who was all-powerful in this matter, whose 
word was the supreme law, would give me such in- 
formation? Answering your question, No, sir; he 
did not.’’ 

The result of this colloquy was simply that Car- 
rigan could not tell who ‘‘ordered’’ Gen. Disque to 
make the decision. 

Earlier in the investigation, Chairman James A. 
Frear tried repeatedly to hook up the name of 
John D, Ryan, director of aircraft from May to 
December, 1918, with the location of the route of 
the spruce railroad built by the Siems, Carey-H. 8. 
Kerbaugh Corporation. A series of questions aimed 
at J. J. Donovan, a director in the Spruee' Produc- 
tion Corporation, bore on this point. ''Mr. 'Frear 
tried to establish as a fact that Mr. Donovan and 
Mr. Ryan had been friends for years. The chair- 


man did not succeed, Mr. Donovan stating posi- 
tively that such was not the ease. 

The aim of the Republican members of the sub- 
eommittee was to bring out the points that the 
spruce railroad (1) had been built along a route 
fifty-six miles long at a cost of $115,000 a mile, 


when the Deep Creek route along a route fourteen 
miles long built in less time at a cost of approxi- 
mately $25,000 a mile would have reached the same 
objective; (2) that the road as finally built was of 
permanent construction, plainly for commercial 
purposes; (3) that it had been built on the short 
cut of the Milwaukee’s proposed extension into the 
Grays Harbor country; (4) that in event of public 
sale of the property, the Milwaukee was the only 
concern that could buy it to advantage. 

One point in the Carrigan testimony was that 
‘*there is no such thing as a stand of spruce,’’ since 
spruce trees are widely distributed among fir, cedar 
and hemlock; and that the objective of the branch 
road, while apparently an immense tract, was ‘‘no 
bigger than a postage stamp in the center of the 
table,’’ as compared with the tremendous area of 
the Olympic peninsula. 

During the effort to fasten the responsibility for 
the location of the spruce railroad on Milwaukee 
influences, Representative Clarence F, Lea, the 
Democratic member of the subcommittee, sat back 
quietly taking notes, and asking few questions, evi- 
dently satisfied with the hearsay character or the 
testimony. 

Another witness was William C. Butler, logger 
and banker of Everett, and brother of Nicholas 
Murray Butler. He was hostile to Disque, and 
plainly said so. Mr. Lea’s method of examining 
the witness led to a hot interchange with Chairman 
Frear, who' caused a paragraph to be written into 
the record protesting against the ‘‘insult’’ offered 
a leading citizen. In ending his testimony, Mr. 
Butler arose, and made this statement: 

Speaking for the loggers, it is a matter of the very 
greatest congratulation that the testimony as far as 
presented indicates that no logger, no millman, nobody 
in this industry is in any way involved or concerned 
with the activities of the Spruce Production Board so 
far as they relate to these Siems-Carey contracts. We 
will never quit being thankful for that. Now I want 
to say, as I said this morning, the proposition of the 
giving of these contracts, the very peculiar mysterious 
ness of their being given, the fact that the men giving 
the contract were quite as unappreciative as the men 
who took it, knew not what they were doing. They 
knew, however, that 7 percent on $25,000,000 was 
$1,750,000. In addition to that they came out here 
and camouflaged the situation. They told us about 
their responsibility and their bond. Is there a bond; 
was there ever a performance bond? There is only one 
answer. The answer is, Mr. Chairman, that the peo- 
ple who were able to obtain this contract enjoyed very 
singular political support, not only in its obtaining 
but in its execution all the way along the line. The 
whole activity of this Spruce Produgtion Division is 
centered on this Siems-Carey contract in this district. 
Anyone who runs can read; and what is the result? 
The execution was conducted with singular devotion 
to the interests that obtained it, with the’ result; 
what is the result? Is it not a shame? The result is 
we see the man entrusted with this grave responsi 
bility playing with business men, playing with the dire 
necessities of this Government; we see him, how- 
ever, promoted from lieutenant colonel to colonel; he 
goes back to the East with a distinguished service 
medal and the gold star of a general on his collar 
but no spruce, 


Chairman Frear here observed that the witness 
had omitted saying anything about the conjunction 
of the spruce road with the Milwaukee road. He 
continued: 


According to undisputed testimony, the Milwaukee 
road had decided to build up toward Pysht. The Secre- 
tary of War agreed to the route and endorsed the 
recommendation of certain officers, as well as your 
airplane associations, and others, that that was the 
proper route. Then, inside of a period of thirty days, 
and much less as faras we can gather, between April 
24 and the time it was adopted, at a hearing—and 
prior to that time—with the president of the Milwau 
kee railroad, at which Earling was present, the plan 
was suddenly shifted. Then they put an engineer from 
the Milwaukee road in charge and they kept him there, 
and-he is now back in his Milwaukee job. That is no 
reflection, but I am showing the situation. The Siems- 
Carey contract was subject to a cancelation clause so 
that the man at the head of the aircraft could have 
canceled it in a moment and thrown those men out, 
and the man who had all the cards in his hands was a 
member of the board of directors and a member of the 
executive committee, and he had one of the finest con- 
tracts in the world with the Milwaukee road. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. BuUTLER—Yes. 

Mr. Frear—So it did mean something to the Milwau- 
kee road? 

Mr. BurL_er—We ‘as loggers have considered this 
matter simply from the standpoint of supplying the 
Government with spruce. Our plants were ready if 
they had been called on. If they had come to us for 
the spruce they would have gotten the spruce, 


Testimony was also heard from Norman 8. Archi- 
bald, of Seattle, American ace, who was shot down 
within the German lines. He told of the lack of 
airplanes on the battle front. Capt. Charles A. 
Turner, of Everett, who served more than a year 


_in the spruce division with a picked force of 120 


soldier-loggers under him, said he had operated in 
the Stillwater camp, King county, and did not get 
out a stick of spruce. His work was among fir 
entirely, for a civilian contractor. He bitterly de- 
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nounced the ‘‘ peonage system,’’ saying a law should 
be enacted making such a practice a felony. E. 8S. 
Grammer, of the Admiralty Logging Co., also a 
director in the Spruce Production Corporation, who 
emerged from |\is service as a major, was subjected 
to severe handling by Mr, Frear. Mr. Lea at length 
protested against the methods of ‘‘insulting and 
harassing’’ the witness. Mr. Grammer made a 
strong point in favor of selective logging. Other 
witnesses were Dr. Henry Suzzalo, president of 
the University of Washington; John Bratnober, 
president of the Bratnober Lumber Co., who gave 
expert testimony on the prices of lumber; James 
H. Kane, who attended to the legal formalities of 
the Siems-Carey right of way in the Olympic penin- 
sula; and J. W. Lindsay, attorney, and one of the 
organizers of the Port Angeles & Grays Harbor 
Railroad, projected from Port Angeles to the Hoh 
River and finally to Grays Harbor. An interested 
spectator during the final day was Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University. 


READY WITH THE FACTS AND PROOF 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN TLUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 3.—B. P. Disque was ex- 
amined today at the spruce production investiga- 
tion and told of the military record and of his 
selection to head the production of airplane lum- 
ber. He said he had no previous knowledge of lum- 
ber but was presumably chosen because of his abil- 
ity shown in organizing. His chief purpose, early 
in the production of the spruce, in organizing sol- 
diers in the Northwest was to counteract I. W. 
W.’ism and was not so much with a view to re- 
ducing the labor shortage in the lumber industry. 

Chairman Frear of the committee took occasion 
to ask Mr. Disque as to his political affiliations. 
Mr. Disque said he had never voted, never had any 
interest in polities and never had a political friend 
as such and does not know any, Mr. Frear ex- 
plained he asked this question because the sugges- 
tion had gone forth that the committee is actuated 
either directly or indirectly by political prejudices 
and he would have such impression dissipated. Mr. 
Disque replied that he was prepared to give facts 
of the spruce operation and would bear them out 
with documentary evidence in every instance. 


THE PORTLAND HEARING 

PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 30.—Investigation of the 
spruce production division has been transferred to 
this city from Seattle and is attracting much at- 
tention because of the accusations and denials 
flung back and forth by the examiners and those 
more particularly involved in the hearing. The 
consensus is that the army plan of spruce produe- 
tion is being shown up in a very bad light. One 
result of the investigation was that Brig. Gen. 
Brice P. Disque, head of the spruce production op- 
erations during the war, dropped into Portland un- 
heralded Thursday stating that he had come from 
New York. He immediately called upon Chairman 
Frear of the committee and asked for an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

In a formal letter to Chairman Frear, Gen. 
Disque stated that he had come across the con- 
tinent for the purpose of assistihg the committee 
to arrive at the facts concerning spruce production. 
He further stated that he understood it was the 
intention of the committee to call him before it upon 
his return to Washington but that ‘‘by the time 
you get back to Washington, at the rate things 
have been going, the people of the Northwest will 
have been fed up on so much false evidence and 
dastardly jnsinuations that a shadow will have been 
cast over the spruce production division and the 
character of myself and those associated with me 
will have suffered.’’ He stated further that it was 
in the Northwest that he worked ‘‘and it is prop- 
erly and necessarily here that we must see that no 
misrepresentation of the motives and accomplish- 
ments of the spruce production division and the 
United States Spruce Production Corporation are 
permitted to go unchallenged and unanswered.’’ 
Gen. Disque therefore requested that he be given 
an opportunity to present facts to the committee 
and said that these facts could not be fully brought 
out unless a number of witnesses whom he named 
should be called. ‘Among these witnesses he asked 
to be called are Lieut. Col. G. E. Breece, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and various lumbermen and loggers of 
the Pacific coast together with army officers. He 
also asked that the committee give him a summary 
of all adverse criticism and all adverse opinions that 
members of the committee may have, to which he 
offered to give the committee complete and com- 
prehensive answers supported by such documentary 
evidence as he had. This paper would take the 
form of an affidavit and could be filed and incor- 
porated in the records of the committee. After the 
filing of this document he suggested that he be 
called before the committee for verbal evidence to 
clear up any of the questions. Of this plan Gen. 
Disque said: ‘‘This procedure will save much time 
for all of us and eliminate the possibility for argu- 
ment over language. It will give the committee and 
the public information the substance of which will 


not be a matter of doubt.’’ In concluding, Gen. 
Disque made it very plain that it is his sole ambi- 
tion to assist the committee to a complete under- 
standing of the spruce operation and to convey ta 
the committee knowledge of the motives underlying 
his own activities so that an unprejudiced and 
disinterested finding may result. 

Today the committee left for Toledo, Ore., to in- 
spect the sawmill, railroad and logging outfit which 
together with the Clallam, Wash., property had been 
advertised for sale. This sale Messrs. Frear and 
Magee, in a report to Secretary of War Baker, have 
asked be postponed until after the conclusion of 
the investigation. At the same time Mr. Lea filed 
a minority report with Secretary Baker, setting 
forth different views and accusing his colleagues of 
having arrived at unjust conclusions. 

The majority report to Secretary Baker prepared 


by Chairman Frear and Mr. Magee, who are the ° 


Republican members of the committee, is very 
lengthy and in substance the statement set forth 
that it is feared that the sale of Government prop- 
erty of the Spruce Production Corporation at this 
time would result in an unwarranted low price for 
the property. 

The report very strongly attacked the construe- 
tion of the railroad from the Milwaukee railroad 
end to reach Lake Pleasant. A significant state- 
ment regarding the construction of this road is that 
‘Tt appears the line as built was not to carry 
spruce logs but as an extension of the Milwaukee 
railway for commercial purposes.’’ In conclusion 
the report says: 

The following facts then appear from the testimony : 

1. The Milwaukee railroad officials and Milwaukee 
engineers apparently controlled the location and deter- 
mination of the road that has been built. 

2. The 36-mile route is not that approved by the 
chief signal officer of the Secretary of War, and cost 
six times as much as a 15-mile road to tidewater at 
Clallam Bay. 

8. This spruce could also have been reached by an 
extension of railroads from Grays Harbor on the Coast 
or by any logging railroad built thru the spruce coun- 
try, or by other available routes, including either the 
Deep Creek, the Pysht or the Clallam routes. 

4. This Lake Crescent line is of particular value 
to the Milwaukee railroad, as it shortens its proposed 
line to Grays Harbor from 30 to 50 miles, by a cut-off 
over the mountains. It is a $4,000,000 road built by 
the Government that will eventually form a link in 
the Milwaukee extension to the south along the Coast. 
Reputable witnesses have testified before this commit- 
tee that a good logging road, 15 miles long, to the 
same spruce could have been built in 1918 for $500,000 
from Clallam Bay and saved a 56-mile haul necessary 
under the Lake Crescent, route. 

John D. Ryan was the Government director of air- 
craft from May to December, 1918, and in a position 
of supreme authority thruout that period. Besides 
being a member of the board of directors at the execu- 
tive committee of the Milwaukee railroad, Mr. Ryan 
was president of the Montana Power Co. that holds 
valuable contracts for furnishing electric power with 
which to operate the western portion of the Milwaukee 
system. 

Mr. Ryan approved the $25,000,000 spruce contract, 
dated May 12, 1918, and he knew the construction of 
this railroad was for the purpose of carrying out the 
execution of the spruce contract which he had already 
approved. 

Milwaukee railroad officials apparently determined 
the route. A Milwaukee engineer built the road. Mr. 
Ryan personally examined it in July, 1918, according 
to information received. He was in wu position of 
authority to determine all matters relating to the 
character or location of the road, and, if necessary, 
was empowered to cancel any contract. His absolute 
power made him master of the situation from and 
after the signing of the spruce and railway contracts 
which were executed in the East. 

It also appears from the evidence before this com- 
mittee that two sawmills, one at Lake Pleasant and 
the other at Port Angeles, were being built at the time 
of the armistice by the Siems-Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh 
Corporation under their $25,000,000 spruce contract at 
a cest of over $2,000,000, The contract was auto- 
matically canceled by the signing of the armistice. 
These mills are now being junked by the Government 
with a 10 percent salvage value. 

The total sawing capacity of the Coast is given by 
the Spruce Production Corporation at 9,000,000,000 
feet of timber annually upon an eight-hour day basis. 
This amount of production could easily have been 
doubled in case of necessity and was sufficient, under 
commandeering powers possessed by the Government, 
to have cut every spruce tree on the Coast that could 
be logged and would have provided sufficient. lumber 
for 1,000,000 airplanes if logs were to have been had, 
whereas, according to undisputed testimony, not one 
American built fighting plane or bombing plane ever 
reached the battle front during the twenty months of 
our war with Germany. 

John D. Ryan, in his letter to the Secretary of War 
submitted in the Ray investigation conducted by the 
War Department, declared that the Siems-Carey-H. 8. 
Kerbaugh Corporation’s mill at Port Angeles was 
“absolutely necessary.’’ This was in reply to the charge 
made in writing by a Government intelligence officer, 
Maj. Howes, that the Milwaukee railroad was seeking 
to dominate the lumber industry of Washington. 

Additional facts before the committee are of such 
importance that you are hereby respectfully requested 
to delay the proposed sale of railroads, mills and tim- 
ber tracts until an investigation can be had. ‘To this 
end any bids which might be received should be held 
subject ‘to final decision by the proper authorities if 
deemed advisable. 

It is believed: from the foregoing facts, as set forth, 
that approximately $5,000,000 was squandered, mis- 
applied and converted to the uses of the Milwaukee 
railroad interests. And such acts were permitted by 
men in positions of authority whose duty it was to 
prevent such wasteful and unnecessary expenditures. 

In order to awaken public sentiment to the situa- 
tion presented we would rather see this railroad and 
the mills scrapped than to have the Government sell 
them to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
for an insignificant percentage of their cost. The facts 


here presented speak for themselves and further inves- 
tigation may disclose conditions upon which a recovery 
can be had against John D. Ryan and others who are 
responsible for the wasteful expenditure of public 
funds. 

_ Representative Lea, who is a Democrat, in send- 
ing in the minority report says, ‘‘In the first place 
permit me to call your attention to some inaceura- 
cies in the letter addressed you by my colleagues. It 
is stated that ‘The estimated salvage on railways 
and mills given at the hearings is less than 10 per- 
cent of the actual cost.’ From this it is evidently 
intended that yon and the public should infer that 
this Government corporation is about to sell its as- 
sets costing over $20,000,000 for less than 10 per- 
cent of the cost thereof. There is no foundation in 
fact for such an inference.’? Mr. Lea goes on to 
state that the Spruce Production Corporation has 
already sold 20 percent of its assets for much over 
50 percent of their value and for more than 10 
percent of the value of the whole assets of the cor- 
poration. Briefly summed up, Mr. Lea’s minority 
report challenges the conclusions of the majority 
report and is just the opposite in its conclusion 
from that of the majority report. In conclusion Mr. 
Lea’s report says: 

“If the Government can not secure a_ reasonable 
price for the property, 1 believe it should not. sell. 
* * * Believing that President Stearns of the 
Spruce Production Corporation and the board of di- 
rectors thereof are high-minded men, conscientiously 
and intelligently devoted to the Government's best in- 
terest, in my judgment the Government can safely 
entrust the salvaging of this property to their dis- 
posal.”’ j 

Frank Pendleton, formerly of Everett, Wash., and 
of the firm of Pendleton & Gilkey, testified at the 
hearing here this week as to the methods employed 
in getting out spruce in British Columbia. As he 
was operating a mill in British Columbia he was 
put*in charge of getting out the Canadian airplane 
spruce and he got it out by letting the loggers do 
the work and helping them in every way. In his 
testimony he said that he came to the United States 
several times to get ideas but did not get any be- 
cause the spruce production was handled entirely 
differently in the United States. The difference, 
he explained, was that Northwest loggers were 
humiliated thru being superseded by outside con- 
tractors and soldiers. In Canada soldiers were not 
used in the camps. During the course of his testi- 
mony, in answer to a question from Representative 
Lea, he said it was not his purpose to interfere in 
any local controversy. In answer to a question 
from Chairman Frear, Mr. Pendleton said that in 
British Columbia the cost plus method of getting 
contracts was not employed in getting out spruce. 
Each operator was given a contract at the going 
price of logs. During the period from March to 
November, 1918, inclusive, the mills and logging 
camps under his jurisdiction in British Columbia 
produced over 200,000,000 feet of spruce, out of 
which they got 25,500,000 feet of airplane stock. 


CUT OUT MILL BUYS 10-YEAR SUPPLY 


NEw Or.eans, La., Sept. 1—It is announced 
that the St. Bernard Cypress Co., operating a ey- 
press sawmill at Arabi, just below New Orleans, 
has completed a deal which will insure its continued 
operation for ten years or more. The plant has been 
shut down for some time due to exhaustion of its 
timber supply. Under the new arrangements it is 
understood that timber will be secured from swamps 
located along the Illinois Central Railroad, and that 
the mill will be improved by the installation of 
electric conveyors and enlargement of its ground 
space. Its rated capacity is about 18,000,000 feet 
a year. John J. Vetter, who has served as manager 
of the company for the last five years and is widely 
and favorably known in lumber circles, will continue 
in active management. 


PINE BLISTER RUST SPREADS IN EAST 


LAKE BONAPARTE, N. Y., Sept. 1—The dread 
tree disease, the white pine blister rust, has been 
discovered in a fine stand of white pine in this part 
of the western Adirondacks, and the disease has 
now been reported in every Adirondack county ex- 
cept Hamilton, which is so far apparently exempt. 
Dr. L. H. Pénnington, head of the department of 
forest botany and pathology at the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, who has been a 
leading figure in the fight of New York State 
against the blister rust, says that the disease is now 
known to be so widely spread thru New York as 
well as the New England States that little scouting 
is now being done. 

‘*Nearly all our efforts,’’ he says, ‘‘are being 
directed toward finding out how far it can spread 
to pine trees from the currant and gooseberry 
bushes which help to spread the pest, so that ef-: 
fective measures of control may be practiced. ‘In 
other words it is of the greatest importance to 
know how far from the pine these bushes must be 
eradicated to insure the safety of the remaining 
pine. The distance may vary under different con- 
ditions but we do not know all these conditions. ’’ 
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Industrial Evolution and Its Effect Upon the Forces of Industry 








(By Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.) 





I was greatly gratified when I received from your 
secretary a request to address you upon this occasion. 
This is an occasion that is dear to the heart of every 
citizen engaged in industrial production in America. 
It is a day that typifies brains and brawn of American 
industry and is one in which American labor can well 
be proud. It is a day that typifies industry, efficiency 
and loyalty. I am glad to have an opportunity to 
come before you in this hour when the thought of all 
people is turned toward the solution of the great prob- 
lems which we have before us in reconstruction. The 
problem of reconstruction is a national and joint prob- 
lem. I have probably had more opportunity than others 
to study you and your employers by reason of being 
personally in contact with both grganized labor and 
organized capital. I am always possessed with this 
thought, and that is: ‘The processes of thought of the 
employer and the employee are greatly similar. The 
same human forces are working in each and both are 
impelled by the stimulus of the same desires and the 
same ambitions. We are seeking betterment of our 
living conditions. Under the system created by civil- 
ization, we can secure it only thru greater return for 
our production. In one case we call it profit and in 
the other we call. it compensation. After all, it is 
compensation for both. ‘There are those among us 
who, in their greed, bring discredit upon each of us. 

I have chosen as my subject for this occasion Indus- 
trial Evolution and Its Effect Upon the Forces of Indus- 
try. I have chosen this subject because I think the 
gréatest source of industrial conflict arises from 
misunderstanding. With understanding of economic 
facts and their effects the differences which lie between 
us are dissolved and dissipated, 


The forces of society are divided into three divisions : 
Agriculture, industrial production, and distribution. 
Primarily the commerce of the world is largely the 
production and distribution of food products, those 
products which are essential to sustain life. Today by 
reason of the development of means of communication, 
a large percentage of the world’s population has been 
diverted to industrial production. As we have trans- 
ferred the productive labor from agricultural produc- 
tion to industrial production two things have happened. 
We have shortened the production of agriculture and 
we have increased the demand for it. The result of 
this has been increased living costs. In turn, as 
production of industry has increased its markets, its 
costs have increased and its prices have advanced, 
which has created additional costs of living. 


In Larger Units Capital and Labor Lost Contact 


The evolution of modern industry began with the 
application of steam to the locomotive and ocean car- 
rier. In the earlier days of its development, the cost 
of transportation and the risks incident thereto created 
such cost of distribution that for markets of con- 
sumption products were confined to the territory of 
production. During this period the employer labored 
on the same bench with the employee. As the costs 
of transportation were cheapened thru the development 
of railroads, markets expanded. This necessitated 
greater capacity for new production, making it neces- 
sary for the employer to cease laboring with his hands 
and devote his time to management and to his newly 
created financial responsibilities, Close human rela- 
tions still existed altho an expansion of industry 
occurred. As yet it was still local in character. With 
- the further development of the means of transporta- 
tion by the improvement of the railroad facilities and 
with the shortening of the time between centers of 
production and markets of consumption, commerce 
increased and industry became national in character. 
With this national development the close personal rela- 
tions of employer and employee unfortunately neces- 
sarily ceased. With the national development, organ- 
ization necessary for the successful conduct of industry 
caused employer and employee to drift farther and 
farther apart. Between the owner of the property and 
the man who worked at the bench now existed the 
manager, superintendent and foreman. The close 
personal relations between the man who labored and 
the owner of the business were gone. 


Corporations Gather Savings to Reduce Costs 


With the rapid expansion of industry the financial 
ability of the owner was inadequate to provide facilities 
and working capital for production and it became neces- 
sary for him to take in partners, and consequently the 
modern corporation was born. ‘The corporation is in 
reality a limited partnership where the liabilities of the 
partners are limited to the par value of their stock. 
It serves the same purpose in industry that the reser- 
voir does in irrigation. Without the reservoir, the 
water of the small streams would be dissipated, but 
with it the waters are collected and conserved and 
great territories are made to produce and bloom where 
a desert existed before, and so it is with the corpora- 
tion. The corporation gathers together the funds of 
a number of small investors and with them builds 
plants which give employment to thousands of men 
and builds railroads and ships and distributes the 
products of industry over the entire world. It cheapens 
the cost of distribution. It places production within 
the reach of all. It creates better living standards at 
reasonable costs. It has placed a higher value on 
labor. It developed demand and stabilized markets for 


*Address delivered at annual Labor Day cele- 
bration, Fairmount Park, Kansas City. 


‘labor, manual or mental. 


production. Without the corporation we would have 
great numbers of small industrial operations which 
would necessitate innumerable stages of distribution 
that would increase the cost of production to the ulti- 
mate consumer to such a degree as to make production 
prohibitive. 

As an illustration: Take the lumber industry. Only 
a small portion of its product is suitable for export. 
Our laws made it impossible for combination of pro- 
ducers to pool their product in order to export it and 
consequently they have been at the mercy of the 
foreign buyer who assembled materials in ports of 
shipment and caused the manufacturer to pay many 
times the cost of distribution in profit to the middle- 
man. As a further illustration: In the export business 
of the United States Steel Corporation, when each of 
its companies was doing an export business individually 
and independently, the total cost of doing business was 
11 percent of the value of their product; but when 
they pooled their product and marketed it thru one 
organization the cost was reduced from 11 percent to 
8 percent. If we had not had the corporation it is 
safe to assume that the cost of distribution of indus- 
trial products would be at least eleven times what it 
is today. The ultimate consumer would have had to 
pay the difference without securing any additional 
benefits. This difference would be absorbed by the 
great class of middlemen who would be permitted to 
function, yet whose ‘function should be and has been 
minimized by the corporation. 


The Interdependence of Capital and Labor 


With the birth of the corporation two great divisions 
mm industry were created: Capital and labor. By 
capital is meant the great numbers of investors, large 
and small, many being laborers, combined together in 
the form of corporations. By labor, those who labor 
for the corporation or others, regardless of character of 
This is true of the board 
of directors who are the agents of the stockholders ; 
the president who is employed by the board, the man- 
ager who reports to the president, and so on thru the 
entire organization. ‘The interests of both of the 
industrial forces, capital and labor, are identical ; 
neither can function or live without the other. Capital 
without labor is worthless. Labor without capital 
would starve. 


With the development of industry, large communi- 
ties were formed; great markets created. The City of 
New York, before the Civil War and before this devel- 
opment of industry, was a small village compared with 
what it is today. Its development could not have been 
accomplished in the absence of a development of indus- 
try. This expansion of urban population created a new 
condition for society; from a nation of agricultural 
producers we have developed into a nation of indus- 
trial producers. We are rapidly becoming a nation of 
consumers instead of a nation of producers. With 
each added consumer, as our population has changed 
from producers, the cost of living has increased. The 
development of industrial production has changed our 
standards of living. The farmers of today require as 
necessities those products which, before this develop- 
ment began, were considered to be luxuries and some- 
thing they could do without. Conditions of life have 
been made easier. The world was made a better place 
in which to live. We should all be happier. 


Higher Standards of Living Create Higher Costs 


The problem of living is not altogether the high cost 
of living, but it is to a greater degree the cost of higher 
standards of living. If this were not true many indus- 
tries would languish. We have created new demand 
for new production. As an illustration: Our fore- 
fathers used tallow dips to provide light. With the 
discovery of oil followed an oil promotion, creating a 
demand for refined oil for light. It is said the 
Standard Oil Co. gave shiploads of lamps to the 
Chinese in order to introduce coal oil for lighting. 
We have seen the dual results of the development of 
the gas engine—demand for gasoline; and in turn 
gasoline as a fuel has developed the gas engine, result- 
ing ins the automobile and the airplane. See what a 
great development in industry and industrial employ- 
ment has been created thereby. This has caused a 
greater cost of living. It has developed larger indus- 
trial centers and vast numbers of new consumers; in 
turn, it has created demand for labor; it has enhanced 
wages and increased costs—all tending to create new 
standards of living. These new standards might be 
designated “high-living” rather than high costs. Take 
the trend of housing: Our forefathers bathed in tin 
tubs once a week whether they needed it or not. Now 
we want our baths daily if not oftener. The con- 
venience of bathing has created a greater desire for it. 
Heating in the past was primitive and the facilities 
were house furnishings. Today they are luxurious and 
are a permanent part of the dwelling. This increased 
costs of construction and necessitated higher rent. All 
of these things are the natural development of indus- 
trial evolution. We first created production and we 
then stimulated a demand for it. Take the direct effect 
of the development of transportation: With the con- 
struction of steam roads came a new demand for iron 
production and its fabrication. First came a demand 
for iron rails; later steel rails. First for light sec- 
tions, then heavier sections. First hardware and 
wheels for cars, then cars themselves. 

With steam applied to water transportation came 
the increased demand for iron products used in timber 
construction ; later the ship itself was built of iron 


and now is built of steel. This creates a demand for 
men to mine the iron; to manufacture the rails; to 
mine the coal to operate the road; to fell the trees 
for ties; for lumber to build the cars; labor to operate 
the roads; to man the ships and with it all an in- 
creased home demand for production of the farm, and 
in turn, for labor to till the farm. The thought I want 
to convey is that industrial development or evolution 
has in itself increased the cost of living by. creating 
new standards of life. This development has been 
accompanied by other developments. 


The Birth of Destructive Industrial Competition 


When American industry was young, competition 
was sane and constructive. Then there was born the 
expression: “Competition is the life of trade.” Com- 
petition made markets. Markets attracted trade; but 
with further development competition became keener, 
and, unrestrained, it became destructive. The manu- 
facturer and industrial producer of one section came 
into direct and immediate competition with the manu- 
facturer and industrial producer of other sections. The 
manufacturers naturally formed their organizations to 
meet this situation thru price agreements. The price 
agreements were maintained for a while, causing an 
unhealthy stimulation in production, resulting in trade 
wars in which profits were dissipated and wage scales 
lowered. The result of the uneconomic handling of 
this situation necessitated organization of labor by 
labor to protect itself against unfair wage reductions. 
While laws were enacted against restraint of trade, 
wage scales were maintained thru organization. Econ- 
omies of production, by the use of machinery instead 
of labor, were forced. Costs were lowered to the pub- 
lic.. Bankruptcy was the fate of many. Natural 
resources were destroyed. Consequently, the public 
was injured far more than benefited in the attempt to 
interrupt the natural results of economic laws. With 
the reduction of industrial production due to unre- 
strained competition, destroying business, came a re- 
newed demand’ as the population of the country 
increased. Then came expansion of demand for pro- 
duction, which encouraged an unhealthy development 
and expansion of production, resulting in overproduc- 
tion again, with resultant unreasonable competition 
and its effect upon both capital and labor. 


Labor and Capital Must Unite in Fight for Market 


We are now entering into a new stage of industrial 
development—world development. The national devel- 
opment of transportation has annihilated distance and 
brought all sections of the nation so close together that 
what was once a long journey and an event is now only 
an incident. It takes less time today to ship a con- 
signment from San Francisco to Liverpool than it 
formerly took to send one from Boston to Albany. It 
consumes less time now to girdle the world than it did 
formerly to cross the plains. With this new develop- 
ment, American industrial producers and American 
manufacturers must meet competition of producers 
and manufacturers of all nations in the markets of the 
world. We should meet that situation organized. We 
should not give to the foreign consumer the fruits of 
American initiative and American industry. We 
should organize to take advantage of the Webb-Pome- 
rene Act, which provides that American manufacturers 
may combine for foreign trade, and conserve to the 
American worker and the American manufacturer the 
fruits of their industry. My friends, my whole 
thought today is to direct your attention to the eco- 
nomic situation as I see it; the necessity of cotrdina- 
tion of the forces of capital and labor for the purpose 
of securing reasonable compensation for both. I am 
not in favor of extreme high wages, extreme high prices, 
or extreme high values; but in its final analysis it 
does not make much difference what the price of labor 
is, what the price of commodities are as expressed in 
our medium of exchange; the whole thought being 
what is the value of a day’s labor, a ton of coal or a 
bushel of wheat, as compared one with the other? 
What is their relative value? 


High Wages Do Not Produce Greater Real Income 


The keynote of industrial unrest is the high cost of 
living. The high cost of living is largely the sequence 
of high wage scales and inadequate production. The 
wage earner frequently succeeds in his efforts to secure 
material advances in wages, either by contractual rela- 
tions with his employer or otherwise. When his con- 
dition as a producer has been bettered by reason of 
increased wage scales, being a consumer as well he finds 
that producers in other lines of industry have secured 
like increases, with the result his condition in the end 
is no better than it was in the beginning. A few 
days ago my attention was directed to a statement 
received by a friend of mine for work done covering 
blacksmithing, whereon labor was charged to him at 
the rate of $1.75 an hour. I remember the time when 
the blacksmith received $1.75 a day of ten hours, or 
17% cents an hour. I also remember the time when 
corn brought 10 cents a bushel. It sells today for 
more than $1.50 a bushel. If a day’s labor purchases 
no more bushels of corn now than it did then, labor is 
no better off than it was then, altho the laborer receives 
greater money compensation. As a matter of fact it 
makes no difference whether the worker is an agricul- 
tural producer or an industrial producer, he has not 
advanced his condition by reason of the increases in 
wages if the exchange values of commodities remain 
the same. 

My friends, we should keep in mind the fact that 
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any change in exchange value of our production affects 
the value of the production of others. That wage is 
the compensatio:, of production. Any increase in the 
volume of our production without a corresponding 
increase in the d: wand for it, increases the value of the 
production of others by enhancing the exchange value 
of their product. Any decrease in the volume of our 
production without a corresponding decrease in the 
demand for it, decreases the value of the production of 
others by decreasing the exchange value of their prod- 
uct. If natural laws of trade did not operate to 
establish normal relations between commodities of 
production, injustices would be inflicted upon our fel- 
low men. High values ordinarily operate to increase 
production as they offer unusual opportunity to profit 
thru production. Low values operate generally to 
curtail production as the opportunities for profits are 
curtailed by such values. 


Low Production Causes Increased Cost of Living 


Today the conditions in the world are abnormal and 
we are witnessing increased levels of wage compensa- 
tion and commodity values, the result of which is that 
no one is being benefited. As a matter of fact, we are 
all being injured because with the increase in values 
of commodities and the volume of the wage, industries 
of the world are showing radical decreases in produc- 
tion. These increases in value are probably due to such 
decreases in production, scarcity of supplies together 
with decreasing production enhancing living costs rap- 
idly, and to such an extent as to threaten the peace and 
welfare of all the peoples of the world. Lloyd George 
put the issue squarely before the British public when 
he said in effect: “If we do not produce, we will 
perish.” 

So with increased wages we have increased costs, 
and with increased costs we have increased the cost of 
living. As a producer it is pleasant to receive increased 
pay in the pay envelopes; but as a consumer, it is un- 
satisfactory and disappointing to receive bills from 
our tradesmen showing increased prices. This is like 
the old circle: Where does the chicken come from? 
Out of an egg. Where does the egg come from? Out 
of a chicken. And so on, ad infinitum. 


Money Only a Medium for Exchange of Commodities 


We have often been told that money in itself has 
no intrinsic value and it is our habit to say we know 
it; but the question is: Do we know it? Do we 
understand the real significance of this fact? Do we 
realize what it means? Do we realize what 
we work for day by day is really the com- 
modities produced by others who work the same as 
we do to produce them? Do we know what we ¢all 
money is merely a convenient medium with which we 
can get those commodities? This medium is readily 
acceptable by the merchant, not because money is any 
more valuable than the coal we have produced or the 
hours we have worked, but merely because the merchant 
may not need the coal or our services at our trade. 
He does need some commodities or some work and the 
money which we pay to him can be transferred by him 
in exchange for whatever he happens to be in need of. 
If money could not be used for his purpose he would 
not accept it. The money itself is merely a convenient 
medium by which to exchange the product of our labor 
for the product of the labor of other men and means. 
The product of our labor is simply exchanged for the 
product of labor of others. The measure of what we 
receive is the value of what we produce. If we 
produce nothing of value we will have nothing to ex- 
change for the production of others. If we produce 
much we will have much to exchange. 


Profit the Wage of Capital for Services Rendered 


It is only by collective production that any of us 
live. Our employer can dispose of our collective 
production more advantageously—and by this I mean 
more advantageously to us—than we can individually 
and for so doing he must be compensated or he will 
not work any more than we would work, or could 
work, without compensation, That compensation we 
call profit. History has found that he must have it. 
The world has recognized that he must have it and he 
is permitted to have it not because of our love for him 
but because we know that unless he receives a profit 
he can not stay in business. He could not perform his 
function of directing and disposing of our collective 
production—which means he could not, in that event, 
pay our wages. We must get this thought. None of 
us can evade the natural law of economics. No one 
has, no one can have, anything of value unless he or 
someone for him has rendered service so valuable to 
someone else as to receive in exchange something 
equally valuable to him. 


Production the Only Possible Source of Wages 

Does the fact that our little children, or perhaps 
our aged and sick mother, consume food and clothing 
for which they themselves have not produced some- 
thing valuable, signify that these commodities are not 
the product of someone’s work? We know it does not. 
Someone has worked for these commodities. Every 
dollar in the world represents nothing except some 
useful and productive service for which that dollar 
was received, regardless of who it is now owned by. 
The service had to be performed before the dollar would 
or could be forthcoming. Each dollar moves only in 
exchange for service. Let me make that plain. It 
means for us, it means for every man, that unless he or 
someone for him produces something of value there 
can be nothing with which to compensate him. It is 
the labor, and nothing but the labor of all of us, 
whether physical or mental, that produces the wages of 
all of us. There is no other possible source of wage. 
Unless we produce to the full measure of our capacity 
we are not only injuring our own economic condition 
but that of all other members of society, including 
our fellow workmen as well as our employer. If the 
farmer does not labor to meet the requirements of the 
Seasons he will not produce the products requisite to 


our living. He lessens his production and he cheapens 
our labor by decreasing its exchange value. If we 
do not produce, we likewise affect our neighbors. 


Real Buying Power of Dollar Is Production 


There is a difference between the industrial producer 
and the agricultural producer. The industrial pro- 
ducer must have the products of the agricultural pro- 
ducer. The agricultural producer can live without the 
products of the industrial producer. If we permit our 
production to languish, altho our wage may be high and 
the value of the product of the farm be extremely 
satisfactory as expressed in the medium of exchange, 
without our production behind the dollar the farmer 
or other producer will not be able to secure for the 
dollar the products of industry and he may prefer to 
keep his wheat to eat, rather than exchange it for that 
which will buy him nothing. We can not escape the 
conclusion that only thru greater productivity, thru 
better work or more work, or both, that greater wages 
in its real sense can come. If productivity lessens, thru 
shorter weeks or shorter hours or inefficiency, wages 
must lessen, for there is less production with which to 
pay. In other words, if there is less production to 
exchange, the monetary value of the articles of ex- 
change will increase ; it will increase the cost of living 
as it will decrease the purchasing power of the medium 
of exchange and the wage earned. If, however, there 
be much to exchange, the value as expressed in the 
medium of exchange will decrease; the purchasing 
power of the medium of exchange will increase; the 
value of the wage will increase; the cost of living will 
decrease, All the wheat in the world is all the wheat 
there is, whether there be one dollar or countless 
dollars with which to buy it. 


Gold Metal Merely Facilitates Commodity Exchange 


The basis of the dollar, our medium of exchange, is 
nominally gold. Gold was chosen because it was a 
metal which fluctuated less in value, compared to the 
value of other commodities, but the real basis of the 
medium of exchange is production, and not gold, or 
the things exchanged and not the measure of exchange. 
As an illustration, our present balance of trade with 
Europe must be settled in gold. By this I mean if 
Europe buys from us more than she sells us, the 
balance or the amount she owes to us must be paid 
for in gold. If the balances continue to run against 
Europe as they are now, the gold reserves of Hurope 
will be depleted. We can not continue to send there 
the product of our labor, as Europe is giving us nothing 
of value in exchange. Europe must produce more and 
exchange its production for our production or we must 
necessarily cease to give them ours. If we can get that 
thought in our minds I think we will have less diffi- 
culty with the problem. We should study these prob- 
lems from the standpoint of common interests, 


Restraints on Business Restrict Labor’s Freedom 


My friends, we are consumers as well as producers. 
Many of us may consume largely of our own production. 
We know without doubt the effect of increase in our 
wages on the articles of our production. We do not 
complain so much of the increase in the market values 
of such articles as we know that if values did not 
increase either one of two things would occur: First, 
our wages could not be increased; or second, our 


_ production would cease. I do not refer to suspension 


of production due to industrial disputes, but suspension 
due to economic causes. Labor recognizes that those 
laws enacted against restraint of trade were enforced 
to labor’s detriment. The consequence was that labor 
succeeded in being removed from under the effect of 


. these laws. Do we realize that as long as the indus- 


tries in which we are an integrate part are not re- 
moved from the unqualified effect of these laws we are 
still affected by them? While we may be able to keep 
up the wage of the particular craft we are engaged in, 
thru our coéperation, if our employer by reason of the 
effect of these laws is not permitted to codperate with 
his competitors, his competitors may force prices down 
to the point of destruction of his business and we will 
find ourselves forced to seek other employment for 
which we may not be fitted and from which our com- 
pensation may be less. If we are machinists and the 
shops are idle, we might for the time be forced to 
accept employment which is unskilled in character and 
from which compensation may be insufficient to meet 
our standards of living. Employers should possess the 
right to engage in such combinations as are not injuri- 
ous to the public good. We are feeling the effect of 
laws which were enacted to cure conditions which were 
born of events we had not analyzed and which we did 
not understand. Such laws should be corrected. We 
have no statutes which patriotism or sentiment forbid 
amending if they are opposed to natural and economic 
laws, both of which are greater than those enacted by 
man. The danger, my friends, of misunderstanding is 
that we frequently act against our own interests. 


Industrial Expansion Attracted Many Immigrants 


The evolution of industry, changing the character of 
employment and developing demands for production, 
has not been accomplished without grave economic and 
social effects. From a simple people, producing require- 
ments of life for local consumption, we have developed 
into the greatest nation of industrial production. For 
many years the shores of America offered opportunity 
to the congested populations of foreign lands. They 
offered asylums to political refugees exiled from home 
because of radical tendencies. With our great indus- 
trial development we have absorbed into our national 
life the teeming millions from foreign lands. Natu- 
rally we did not always receive their best elements, As 
a rule we received their aggressive, aspiring people, 
those who were seeking liberty and opportunity, but we 
also received some of their undesirable citizens. Our 
cities expanded in growth with the population of for- 
eign nations until today many of them are unamerican. 
Thank God, this is not true of this great middle West. 
This city is the most American of all cities in America. 


These immigrants have not always had an understand- 
ing of our institutions. They did not always possess 
the understanding necessary to distinguish between 
liberty and license. Industrial expansion and immi- 
gration have increased our home markets for agricul- 
tural production to such an extent that we are becom- 
ing a nation of consumers instead of producers. 
Increased population, together with increased industrial 
activity and industrial evolution, have greatly increased 
the cost of living and created new standards for it. 
This has caused unrest, and has provided a fertile field 
for propaganda. 


Their Ignorance of Economic Facts Causes Unrest 


Ignorant men, like drowning men, seize upon what 
they hope will aid and do not realize that in doing so 
they are frequently destroying themselves. Every man 
has the right to have secured to him the fruits of his 
own labor. If he is thrifty and frugal, and saves a 
portion of his wage, he should possess the right to do 
with it as he wishes. If he exchanges it for land, the 
land is still his wage, in another form. When you dis- 
possess him of the right to invest his wage in property, 
by the confiscation of property in the community in- 
terest, you dispossess him of the right to possess and 
to control the result of his labor. There is a propa- 
ganda today which is playing upon envy of the rich 
and ignorance of economic conditions to encourage 
men to elevate themselves, while in reality lowering 
their own condition, thru a division of property, the 
shortening of hours of labor and lessening production, 
the result being further increases in cost of living. We 
must labor if we are to live. The Bible says: “Cursed 
be the earth in thy work; in thy labor thou shalt eat 
of it all the days of thy life.” These are the words of 
the Creator; a mind greater than all finite minds; a 
curse which has been laid upon mankind and one 
which we can not hope to overcome. 


Merchants Render Indispensible Economic Service 


My friends, we must understand that the developing 
needs of civilization, the evolution of industry, the 
exchange of production, made necessary machinery by 
which it could be conducted. First, the medium of 
distribution—some way to dispose of the products of 
industry and the products of the farm, and second, the 
medium of exchange. Obviously the farmers who 
produced the products of the field needed some means 
of placing their product in the hands of the men 
engaged in industry, the dweller in the city; and the 
industrial worker, the dweller in the city, needed some- 
one to provide and to make convenient to him the 
products of the farm, and consequently the economic 
necessity of the merchant, acting between the two, 
resulted in our present system. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth in Great Britain, because of the de- 
struction of the Spanish armada, the production of 
gold in the western hemisphere was diverted to Great 
Britain. The cost of living in Great Britain increased 
as the quantity of gold became more plentiful. In an 
effort to reduce living costs resulting from increase in 
the medium of exchange, laws were enacted making 
it unlawful to buy a product to sell again. The theory 
was that this would do away with the middleman and 
cheapen the cost to the consumer. The result was 
contrary to the expectations of the British Parliament. 
Products of the fields wasted and rotted and production 
of industry languished as there was no means of dis- 
tribution. Consequently, the law was repealed and 
the merchants were permitted to resume their function. 


Middlemen Lower Lumber Prices to the Consumer 


In the United States, as an illustration of the situa- 
tion, 3 percent of the sawmills manufacturing lumber 
produce about 47 percent of the total production. The 
other 53 percent of the lumber manufactured is manu- 
factured by 97 percent of the mills. The total number 
of plants manufacturing lumber is 48,000. None of 
97 percent of these mills could market their own 
product direct, because the expense is greater than the 
product or the public could stand, and, consequently, 
there has developed in the country a vast number of so- 
called middlemen or jobbers who do what the small mill 
operators could not do themselves, and this with a 
lower cost to the consumers and the producers. In 
fact these middlemen perform a real service to society. 
Again, in the construction of a building one requires 
all characters of wood. Many buildings require in 
their construction less than a carload of lumber, and, 
therefore, the retailer comes to the assistance of the 
man who desires to build, his function being to collect 
the various species of lumber demanded and sell to the 
consumer less than carload lots. He, too, performs a 
real function. So, my friends, what I wish to bring 
out is the necessity of the middleman and the impos- 
sibility of his elimination without injuring all of us. 


Welfare of Country Depends on Greater Production 


It is the patriotic duty of every man to labor to 
produce much, to encourage others to do likewise and 
to be conservative in his consumption so that the cost 
of living may be reduced and civilized society can pro- 
ceed in order and in safety. We should awaken our- 
selves and others to the consciousness that depleted 
supplies, shorter hours of work and lack of efficiency 
will not decrease living costs but will tend to increase 
them, and that the result of the continuation of such 
a situation will develop, if not a condition of revolu- 
tion, at least one resulting in the enactment of laws 
which will place the shackles upon industry and will 
be destructive of it. My friends, we should realize 
what the condition of the world is today. For five 
years, more than 200,000,000 people of the world, or 
double the entire population of this country, were 
engaged in war production or actually prosecuting 
war. Reserve supplies were consumed and exhausted. 
Today whole peoples are naked and hungry. Money 
has increased and inflated. Wages have not only in- 
creased with the ratio of living costs but in greater 
ratio, because of the shortage of labor. Production costs 
have increased. Production has declined. Demand 
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absorbed supplies because it was at greater ratio than 
production. We must acknowledge the fact that war is 
waste. The waste created by the world war was the 
greatest waste that has ever occurred in all history. 
It was so great that no individual in the world can 
hope to escape paying his portion of that waste. We 
are paying for it now in increased living costs. De- 
struction of wealth will not alleviate this situation. 
It will merely tend to intensify the strain. 


Only Thrift and Work Will Lower Cost of Living 


So, gentlemen, I desire to say in conclusion that we 
have in our own hands the solution of our own des- 
tinies. At our hands rests the cure for the high cost 
of living. The high cost of living can not be cured 
by legislation. It could never be cured thru revolution. 
The situation would only be intensified. The condition 
is fundamental. It can only be cured at the seat of 
the cause. Its cure must be fundamental, and that 
cure is thrift and economy, more hours and more work 
—increased production and less consumption. 





TO STUDY GREEK HOUSING PROBLEMS 


HuntTincTon, W. Va., Sept. 2.—W. E. Minter, 
president, and Wilbur Brandt, technical expert of 
the Minter’s Home Corporation, left New York, 
Aug. 30, for Greece, aboard the Royal George. 
They were accompanied by M. Panagopoulous, rep- 
resentative of the Greek Government, and M. Sakel- 
larious, editor of The Liberal, an influential Greek 
paper published in New York City, who will act as 
interpreter. 

The negotiations of the Minter corporation offi- 
cials in regard to the European building contracts, 
several of which have been considered, have not 
proved such as to seriously tempt the Huntington 
concern to enter the field, money conditions in some 
of the countries being, in fact, unsatisfactory. 
Greece, however, has occupied the position of banker 
nation to the Balkan States, and has moreover be- 
come the home of armies of refugees from States 
surrounding, whose territories were devastated by 
the wars. 

Owing to the presence of this great surplus popu- 
lation there is extreme need for housing, and it is 
with a full understanding of this circumstance that 
Mr. Minter undertakes the mission on which he has 
been so urgently invited by the Greek Government. 
A number of conferences have been held between 
Mr. Minter and his associates and the representative 
of the Greek Government in New York, and these 
conferences resulted in the journey to Athens. Mr. 
Minter is accompanied by Mrs. Minter and their 
daughter, Eleanor Mason Miller, and the party will 
be gone between sixty and ninety days. 


NOT A DAY LOST FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS, 


Mosiz, ALA., Sept. 1—A sawmill that has Tun 
every working day for even a month or two is a 
rarity these days and to find one that hasn’t lost a 
day for fifteen months is indeed an unusual thing. 
But this is the record of the Mobile River Saw 
Mill Co. of Mount Vernon, Ala., a hardwood mill 
that has achieved a distinction so far as the writer 
knows unequalled by any sawmill in the South dur- 
ing this period. 

Three things are responsible: An abundant sup- 

ly of logs, plenty of labor and good management. 
Tro begin with the last first: Lee Robinson, a hard- 
wood lumberman who was raised up in the woods 
around Owensboro, Ky., is the general manager and 
he is the kind of manager who is to be found at the 
mill when the whistle blows at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. He has been able to keep plenty of labor 
the last year when other mills were suffering. And 
because the waters were high in the swamps this 
year he was able to buy millions of feet floated 
down to him by loggers and at a price that today 
allows him a splendid margin. 

The record of the Mobile River Saw Mill Co. 
during its two years’ life has been one of con- 
tinued progress. Lee Robinson was manager of 
this plant three years ago when it was owned by 
the Hitt Lumber Co. and when that company was 
dissolved Mr. Robinson organized a company with 
his father, Z. T. Robinson, an old hardwood lum- 
berman of Owensboro, Ky., as president, and took 
over the plant, changing its name to the one it now 
bears. Lee Robinson is a hustler and the mill paid 
from the start. He has seen to it that there were 
always logs far ahead tho the company does none 
of its own logging. It is fortunate in that the mill 
is located on a lake fed from the Mobile River 
and Mr. Robinson has experienced no trouble in 
buying quantities of logs far up the river and then 
rafting or shipping them to his mill on barges. 


The mill is an eight-foot band, cutting chiefly 
cottonwood, gum and tupelo, also a species of mag- 
nolia which Mr. Robinson calls Laurel Bay, splen- 
did for box factories. Special care is taken in 
manufacturing and grading with the result that 
kicks are few. A record that Mr. Robinson is 
proud of is an experience of shipping one whole- 
saler 100 cars with only one complaint and that not 
serious, 





BUILDS TABLE OF MANY WOODS 


CoLuMBuSs, OHIO, Sept. 2.—The ‘‘ Peace Table’’ 
has been completed. By that is meant the unique 
table, the building of which has been a hobby with 
W. 8. Cox of this city for many years. Mr. Cox 
is an employee of the Fifth Avenue Lumber Co. and 
now has the table on display at one of the leading 
hardware stores. The accompanying illustration 
is of the top of the ‘‘Peace Table’’ and shows 
clearly how carefully and accurately Mr. Cox 
worked in building this table. 

In building the table, Mr. Cox used chestnut for 
the foundation of the inlayed top, reinforcing it 
with white pine bands around the under edge of the 
top and coming up to the rim of the top. The top 
proper is of mahogany heavily inlaid with various 
woods. The inlay is ¥g-inch thick and composed of 
walnut, osage orange, sugar tree, cherry, maple, 
white birch, logwood, rosewood, ebony, coral, ma- 
hogany, shittimwood and a wood of unknown kind 
taken from the battleship Maine. Mr. Cox has spent 
years in collecting the woods used in building the 
table and many people have presented him with 
specimens of woods rare in this country. The 
shittimwood was brought from Egypt by a mission- 
ary, while the logwood was brought to this country 
in 1812. In the accompanying illustration the small 
black squares near the center of the table are made 
of piano keys that were taken from a piano floating 
in the Mississippi River at St. Louis on May 24, 
1896. 

The square blocks in the corner of the diamond 
row are from the battle ship Maine while the squares 
at the corners which are black, in the first outer 
row are of shittimwood and in the next of logwood. 
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recreation the company has installed two ‘‘ movies,’’ 
a summer Chautauqua program of three substantial 
numbers is provided for each camp, and during the 
winter a lyceum course of five numbers, embracing 
the highest talent obtainable, is given. A good base- 
ball park has been established in each town, and 
one of the camps also has a ball park. Libraries are 
provided for the camps. Shower baths have been 
installed for the railroad men and the company will 
soon put in showers at the two camps. Lodges with 
fraternal and insurance features have been organ- 
ized. Welfare Superintendent Clark is now pushing 
the ‘‘safety first’’ idea, and along with it is using 
health literature. Good results are already mani- 
fest in the lessened frequency of accidents. The 
welfare department publishes a very creditable lit- 
tle monthly paper, the Choctaw Messenger, thru the 
medium of which much sound counsel along the 
line of accident prevention is ‘‘ gotten across’’ to 
the men, who read the paper with interest because 
of the local and personal news contained therein. 


WILL DEED FARM TO EACH EMPLOYEE 


MANISTEE, MicH., Sept. 2.—An announcement 
just made by the Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co. 
that it will deed to each of its employees a farm of 
forty acres of agricultural land not only exempli- 
fies a very liberal spirit on the part of an em- 
ployer but it suggests a solution of two. problems 
connected with the ‘‘cutting-out’’ of a timbered 
area. It provides settlers for the land and it pro- 
vides land and homes for persons thrown out of em- 
ployment by the closing of the mill. 

Under the plan proposed the Louis Sands Salt & 
Lumber Co. will deed ‘‘forty acres of its best 
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THE TOP OF “PEACE TABLE” CONTAINING 4,210 PIECES, MADE BY W. 8. COX 


The diamond row is of white birch encased in black 
walnut while the next row to the inside is of log- 
wood and walnut, and the plain white strip is of 
white maple. The next row is red rosewood with 
the corners filled with osage orange. The center is 
of brown rosewood, sloped with osage orange with 
coral wood in the corners. There are in all 4,210 
pieces in the top and more than 5,000 in the entire 
table. Mr. Cox is willing to sell this table, tho he 
has not as yet put a price upon it. 


DOES MUCH FOR EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE 


Broken Bow, Oxta., Sept. 2.—The Choctaw 
Lumber Co. has for a long time maintained welfare 
work among its employees, and its activities along 
that line might well serve as a model for other con- 
cerns intending to adopt a similar policy. For the 
care of the sick a well-equipped hospital is main- 
tained, with a staff of five doctors and three nurses, 
Sanitation is carefully looked after both here and 
at the other company town of Bismarck. The over- 
sight of the schools, church and Sunday schools is in 
the hands of J. W. Clark, the company’s efficient 
welfare superintendent. Rev. Frank Mason serves 
as pastor for the two camps, dividing his time be- 
tween them. He is a man of the laboring people, 
of fine ability and a strong preacher. One of the 
camps is somewhat more advanced than the other 
along the line of religious work, but both are com- 
ing to the front. The Sunday schools include most 
of the children of both camps. In the day schools 
improved equipment and apparatus have been in- 
stalled and strong teachers secured to take charge 
of the work for the coming year. In the field of 





agricultural lands to each workman now in its em- 
ployment or who may enter its employment during 
the year 1919 and who shall continue in the em- 
ployment of said company until its sawmill opera- 
tions are completed.’’? Another provision of the 
proposal is that ‘‘conveyances shall be made by 
warranty deed without condition or reservation.’’ 

Sickness or accident in the course of employment 
does not act as a bar to participation in the dis- 
tribution; nor does temporary employment else- 
where in case the Sands mill is closed down. In 
case of death from any cause whatsoever the right 
to select a parcel of land passes to the widow, 
children or parents of the employee, if then living 
in the United States. Salaried employees are not 
included in the distribution; and employees are 
permitted choice in accordance with the length of 
their terms of employment. Conviction for crime 
or misconduct resulting in discharge terminates the 
employee’s privilege unless he is reinstated in the 
employment of the company. Death of an employee 
leaving no widow, children or parents living in the 
United States extinguishes the right to participate 
in the distribution. When conveyance is to widow 
or other heir deed is made without waiting until the 
timber is cut out. ’ 

As soon as practicable the company will select 
and set aside 12,000 acres of its best agricultural 
lands for purposes of distribution, and all expenses 
of carrying the lands will be borne by the company 
until the distribution is made. A formal expression 
of his desire to participate is all that is required of 
an employee to enable him to participate. The 
distribution is made in accordance with a resolution 
of the stockholders of the company. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


Big Attendance Expected at the Lumber Salesmanship Congress—Doings of Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Organization— National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Urges Study of League of Nations 


Sept. 9—Fifth District, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo, 
Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 

rison, Chicago. Annual. 

Sept, 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 

Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Sept. 17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Plan Meeting for the South- 
western District, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. 

Sept. 19—Joint meeting executive committee and dis- 
trict presidents Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sept. 23-24—General meeting to launch a National As- 
sociation of Building Trades Employers, Chicago. 


a” ~ teilieenees Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
es. 


Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 22-28—Tri-State Forestry Conference, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





SAFETY CONGRESS ANNOUNCEMENT 


Announcement has been made here that at the 
eighth annual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council, to be held at Grays’ Armory in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1 to 4, inclusive, the most 
complete collection of commercial and non-com- 
mercial safety guards, appliances, devices and acci- 
dent prevention data ever arranged in the history of 
the council will be shown. There will be seventy 
booths exhibiting types of safety equipment ap- 
plicable to every industry. In addition to the safe 
elothing exhibits, sanitation and recreational fa- 
cilities at industrial plants will be shown. The reg- 
ular sessions of the congress will be held at Hotel 
Statler, a short distance from the exhibit hall. 


— 





PREPARING FOR SALESMEN’S CONGRESS 


Antico, Wis., Sept. 2.—From 250 to 500 dele- 
gates and visitors are expected to attend the North- 
ern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress to be held 
in this city, Sept. 26 to 28 inclusive. Representa- 
tives are expected from all parts of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and northern Illinois, including Chicago. 
Many eastern buyers, wholesalers and retailers will 
also be present, it is expected. ; 

The program includes addresses by United States 
Senator Irvine L. Lenroot and Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, general counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The visiting 
lumbermen will be banqueted by the Langlade 
County lumbermen who will also provide ample 
entertainment. Sunday, Sept. 28, will be devoted to 
a recreational program, including a visit to a 
lumber camp. The trip will be made by automobile 
or special train. The following committees have 
been appointed: 

Executive and finance—C. W. Fish, G. E. Foster, 
. Peas P. Tradewell, Ed Faust, D. J. Murray, 
J. H. Worden, Theo. A. Brenner, E. H. Elstad. 

Arrangements bad meetings—J. E. Collins, George 
Wiles) artungueente C. J. TeSelle, Fred D. Leavens, 
W. S. Thom, M. H. Keenan, G. K. Meneely, E. Hirt. 
‘Advertising and publicity—C. J. TeSelle, John Eng- 


lish. 

_, P. Tradewell, Ed Fause, C. B. 
Henshaw, A. K. Potter, H. B. Kellogg, D. Lightbody, 
W. W. Gamble, Frank Handeyside, Mr. Young. 





SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN TO MEET 


New Oreans, La., Sept. 1.—A meeting of the 
Fourth District, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association, will be held next Friday, Sept. 5, at the 
Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, with a luncheon at 
12:30 as an added feature. Efforts are being made 
to secure a full attendance. 

President V. M. Lacy, of the Fifth District of the 
Service association, announces a mecting for that 
district to be held at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, 
on Sept. 9, beginning at 10 a. m. 
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TO DISCUSS SALESMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 1.—At the instance of 
E. J. Hurst, president of the Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation today issued a call for a joint meeting of 
the members of the executive committee and the 
district presidents of the salesmen’s service asso- 
ciation. The meeting will be held at the Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, on Friday morning, Sept. 19. 
Its purpose is to secure general discussion and ac- 
tion upon matters of importance relating to the 
salesmen’s organization. The following are ex- 
pected to attend: 

E. J. Hurst, Brookhaven, Miss., J. J. Newman Lumber 


Co., president national organization Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association; Harry T. Kendall, 








Houston, Tex., Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., vice presi- 
dent’; C. E. Klumb, Jackson, Miss., Finkbine Lumber 
Co., secretary-treasurer; J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, 
La., Southern Pine Association, secretary-manager; L. 
R. Putman, New Orleans, La., director of advertising 
and trade extension, Southern Pine Association. 


Members of the executive committee, Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Association: O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.; L. J. Boykin, Gulf Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; C. R. Burgoyne, Stearns Lumber & 
Export Co., Pensacola, Fla.; John B. Chipman, Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Eddy, Kaul 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; M. J. Hale, Central 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; E. E. Hall, Carter- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Manning, Tex. ; M. B. Nelson, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; G. A. Townsend, 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; Ben S. 
Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; 
Ed. KE. Krauss, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. ; 
W. H. Nalty, jr. Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La.; J. H. Wesson, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

District presidents, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Servic 
Association: H. A. Strube, Dallas, Tex.; W. S. 
Cooper, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; L. J. Marshall, Wichita, 
Kan.; V. M. Lacy, St. Louis, Mo.; C. H. Stevens, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. E. Snider, Chicago; A. C. Long, jr., 
Louisville, Ky.; F. E. Holland, Detroit, Mich. ; George 
we Cleveland, Ohio; J. H. Lane, New York 

y. 





SEEKS INFORMATION ON CAR SUPPLY 


New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 1—As a preliminary 
step toward the inauguration of an active campaign 
to secure a more adequate car supply for its sub- 
scriber mills, the Southern Pine Association last 
Friday addressed an inquiry to all subscribers for 
data regarding their actual requirements. The term 
‘*actual requirements’’ is defined in the circular of 
inquiry to mean ‘‘the bona-fide orders on file which, 
considering loading labor, facilities ete., could have 
been actually tendered the railroad had cars been 
available.’’ Information regarding ‘‘ actual require- 
ments’’ is asked for July and August, with ‘‘ close 
estimates’’ for September and October. Reports 
are also asked on the number of cars received by 
each subscriber during July and August. 

Cypress manufacturers in Louisiana are also com- 
plaining of car shortage. 

In discussing the outlook for the fall and winter 
E. A. Kelly, local terminal manager for the Federal 
Railroad Administration, expressed the opinion that 
due to the heavy movement of grain, lumber, pig- 
iron and other commodities, the South may face this 
winter one of the most severe car shortages in its 
history. 


WESTERN PINERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 30.—A special meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here Aug. 28, was a sort of postponed session 
of the semiannual meeting held on Mount Rainier 
earlier in the month when more time was spent in 
seeing the sights of Paradise Valley than in trans- 
acting business. All but seven of the fifty members 
were represented. 

The association discussed the railroad situation 
and passed resolutions drawn up by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, advocating 
the return of the railroads to the owners by 
Jan. 1, or as soon thereafter as possible; disapprov- 
ing of the Government’s guaranteeing definite earn- 
ings or dividends to railroads; advocating a broad- 
ening of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; approving a wider and more liberal 
policy on the part of the Government toward the 
railroads in allowing them reasonable earnings and 
even going so far as to loan the railroads money at 
a low rate if necessary to help in their operation. 

A discussion of the car shortage thruout the 
Northwest brought out the fact that some members 
already feel the shortage. While all expect to be 
curtailed while the harvest is moving none would 
predict conditions later. 

Market conditions occupied considerable time and 
the general belief was that it would be a good 
things for the lumber industry if the market could 
be more stabilized. 

C. E. Paul, construction engineer for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, told of his 
assisting in working up building codes to insure the 
proper use of lumber in city building. 

Members discussed the questionnaire soon to be 
sent out by the Government to get at the basic fac- 
tors of the lumber industry. Maj. D. T. Mason will 
hold a meeting in Spokane next month with lumber- 
men to discuss the questionnaires. 

The association decided to gather data from all 
the members regarding costs in the various mills and 
districts. Blanks will be sent from the head office 
to be filled out. 

T. A. MeCann, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, 
Ore., presided at the meeting and Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of Portland, was present. 

‘¢The main thing we are striving for now is to 





stabilize conditions in the lumber world,’’ stated 
Mr, McCann; ‘‘we want to get labor costs, prices 
of lumber and profits on a permanent basis and stop 
this skyrocketing of first one branch of the indus- 
try and then another. We want the industry on a 
footing where the laboring man will be satisfied 
with his pay and also where the lumbermen will be 
satisfied with marketing conditions and with their 
profits in the business.’’ 





CONGRATULATIONS ON 50TH BIRTHDAY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept 2:—Members of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
congratulated their president, Payson Smith, today 
on his fiftieth birthday. It happened to coincide 
with the monthly meeting of the association at the 
West hotel. There was no formal program at the 
meeting and it was mainly devoted to a discussion 
of market conditions. 





URGES STUDY OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The governmental relations committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
the recent meeting in Chicago adopted a resolution 
urging that each regional group of the association 
make a special and careful study of the League of 
Nations program. The accompanying letter reads: 


No question now before the American people is of 
more vital consequence to the future safety of our 
republic than a wise settlement of the League of 
Nations program. This question goes to the very 
heart of our constitutional form of government. Our 
traditional petey has always been to avoid entangling 
alliances with European nations. The great and out- 
standing question of the present hour is: Is it to the 
best interest of America to depart now from this tra- 
ditional policy? 

Due to the fact that this is a matter that each citi- 
zen should decide for himself, and this utterly aside 
from partisan politics, the governmental relations 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association does not feel itself justified in undertak- 
ing to commit the industry for or against the League 
of Nations plan. Due, however, to the urgent im- 
portance of the subject the following resolution is 
submitted : 

Resolved, That the governmental relations commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion aw. endorses the circular letter sent to 
the industry by Mr. Keith, chairman of the committee, 
of July 10, 1919, wherein he in substance urged each 
regional group composing the National to make special 
and careful study of the League of Nations program 
as submitted to the United States Senate, to the end 
that the citizens within the territory of the regionals 
become fully advised touching this vital document. 

The fate of our free institutions may hang on the 
right determination of this all important question. In 
the light of ee the membership of the 
regionals should individually give their senators the 
benefit of their approval or criticism of the plan. 





TO FURNISH SOUVENIRS OF WOOD 

New OrLEANS, La., Sept. 1—Delegates to the 
annual convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, to be held in New Orleans this 
fall, will receive, upon their return home, a memento 
of New Orleans and the convention that will also 
serve as a permanent reminder of the ‘‘wood of 
service.’’ The local committee on arrangements 
for the big meet is organizing a collection of 
souvenirs representing Louisiana and New Orleans 
products. The Southern Pine Association, invited 
to contribute to the symposium, elected to furnish 
the container in which the souvenirs will be as- 
sembled and shipped. Accordingly it is having 
constructed from selected southern pine 1,500 very 
handsome miniature chests, brass-trimmed and 
fitted with brass locks, which will. combine the 
merits of beauty, permanence and utility and 
should prove the most highly appreciated sou- 
venir of the lot. 





REFORESTATION IS SUBJECT OF PETITION 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 2.—The initiative and ref- 
erendum amendrent to the Constitution is to be in- 
voked for the first time in Massachusetts when the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association will make an 
effort to secure legislation under which the State 
forest commission would be authorized within the 
next ten years to purchase 250,000 acres of land 
for the purpose of reforestation. The association 
has been working for two decades to improve the 
State’s forests, but the constantly increasing de- 
mand for lumber and a corresponding rise in values 
has resulted in the denudation of large areas, until 
more than a fifth of the State is now in the idle land 
class, 

The initiative petition has been prepared and ap- 
proved by the attorney general and the task remains 
of securing the 20,000 signatures of registered 
voters necessary before the petition can be presented 
to the general court. Committees to solicit these 
signatures are now being appointed. 
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WEST COAST MILLMEN ADOPT DENSITY RULES 


Action Taken Is Expected to Extend Douglas Fir Market—Car Situation Explained—Hear Report on 
Scandinavian Conditions—Resolutions Adopted and New Members Elected 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 29.—Today’s meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held at 
the Multnomah Hotel here, was devoted principally 
to the discussion of the proposed density grading 
rules for structural Douglas fir, and to listening to 
an interesting report by Axel Oxholm, trade com- 
missioner for the Department of Commerce, who 
visited Norway, Sweden and Finland, spending a 
year there looking into conditions of manufacture 
and exportation. 

The meeting was well attended and the discussion 
of the density grading rules for timber resulted in 
their adoption. For several years the far sighted 
Douglas fir manufacturers have felt that some such 
rules would have to be adopted and it has been 
broached at association meetings in the past but 
nothing tangible ever came of the matter. Since 
the association has had its engineer, Chester J. 
Hogue, in the East, he has realized more than ever 
the need of such rules and he came West a month 
ago to the meeting on Mount Rainier and proposed 
the tentative rules that appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S report of the meeting. Since then 
Mr. Hogue, C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
representatives of the Forest Service and the Madi- 
son and the University of Washington laboratories 
have had the matter under consideration, and have 
visited many mills in Washington and Oregon and 
tested out the proposed rules with the managers. 
As a result the proposed rules were redrawn and 
modified to some extent and presented to today’s 
meeting and after some discussion were adopted, 
marking a step in advance for the Douglas fir pro- 
ducers. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by 
President Robert 8. Shaw, of Astoria, and several 
en were made by Secretary Robert 8. 

llen. 


Density Rule Will Open New Markets 


In discussing the proposed structural timber grad- 
ing rules for Douglas fir Mr. Hogue, New York rep- 
resentative and engineer of the association, reported 
that engineers in the East said they would use fir 
if they could be sure of what they were getting, as 
in southern pine. He explained the southern pine 
density rule, which is similar to that proposed for 
fir but particularly adapted to southern pine. There 
are not so many different varieties of fir as there are 
of pine and so it would be easier to apply a density 
rule to fir. The adoption of the density rule for fir 





A. C. DIXON, EUGENE, ORE. ; 
Who Advocated Structural Grading Rules 


would open new markets in the East for timbers, 
because it is becoming more difficult to get large and 
long timbers in the South. 

During the last month Mr. Hogue and the other 
engineers and wood experts have visited fifty mills 
in Washington and Oregon and in every instance, 
after explaining the proposed rule and testing it 
out, have received the approval of the mill manage- 
ment. Mr. Hogue explained that the southern pine 
rules could not be applied to fir because of the dif- 
ference in structure. They would exclude more than 
they would take in. The Forest Service experts 
then devised the proposed rules, he said, which are 
actually meeting every test. 











Engineer Urges Adoption of Rules 

C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, fol- 
lowed Mr. Hogue with a talk along similar lines, 
pointing out what the concrete interests are doing 
to get their product used instead of lumber. He 
said that as southern pine competition will gradual- 
ly decrease it becomes more necessary for the Doug- 
las fir people to adopt a rule that will make it 
easier for fir to take over the market and not let it 
go to substitutes. Already engineering organiza- 
tions are planning density rules for fir which will 
be used more generally if the fir producers do not 
establish their own rules. He had recently traveled 
from Bangor, Me., to the Coast and everywhere he 
was told that Douglas fir is wanted. It is the com- 
ing building material of the country but it must be 
furnished in the way it is wanted. He urged the 
adoption of the proposed rules as a necessity. 

A resolution of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
was read by Secretary Allen. It opposed the adop- 
tion of the proposed rules until further considered 
by the grading committee of the association. 


Rule Would Be Applied First to Logs 


There was considerable discussion of the proposed 
rules, particularly as to the possible percentage of 
rejects there would be. Mr. Hogue explained that 
while there might be found a large percentage of 
the timbers now cut that would be rejected if the 
rule were adopted, there would be a better reduc- 
tion of logs—resulting in a very small amount of 
culls. In other words, the rule would be applied 
first to the logs. 


Association Adopts the New Rules 


A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., declared the asso- 
ciation to be five years behind the times in this 
matter and that there was no reason why this should 
be made six years. He favored the adoption of the 
rules, as did W. K. Barnes and R. H. Burnside, of 
Portland, while O. M. Clark, of Portland, was doubt- 
ful of the advisability of adopting them. Others 
favoring the rules declared them to be necessary and 
that timbers that passed inspection under such 
rules could be sold at a higher price. W. H. John- 
son, of Cottage Grove, Ore., who came to the Coast 
to engage in manufacturing fir a few months ago, 
from Indianapolis, Ind., where he was prominent in 
the retail trade, declared he was surprised that such 
rules were not in effect. He believed that $5 to $10 
a thousand more could be obtained for fir timbers 
passing inspection under the rules. On a rising 
vote the rules were adopted without any members 
voting against them. They are as follows: 


Structural Grading Rules 


The rapidly widening market for Douglas fir and its 
increasing use as a structural wood in new localities 
make it desirable to have a means of furnishing mate- 
rial with uniformity in the properties which are factors 
in structural use. 

In the southern pines, names of the varieties of the 
species have practically ceased to have botanical mean- 
ings in the commercial market, but instead have taken 
on quality significance until all pine timbers having 
qualities usually ascribed to longleaf pine, under 
which name structural timbers are specified, are sold 
under that name, while pieces of longleaf having 
qualities attributed to other varieties are sold under 
other names. 

Douglas fir, however, is all of the one species, but 
has the wide range in properties common to other 
species. To secure a grade, therefore, which has 
uniformity in the properties necessary in structural 
uses, a@ commercial grade or specification embodying 
these properties is necessary. 


DENSE DOUGLAS FIR 


The following method of determining the quality of 
Douglas fir desirable in structural timbers is recom- 
mended by the United States Forest Service as accept- 
ing the greatest number of timbers with which the 
highest recommended working stresses can be used: 


DENSE Dovetas Fir shall show on one end or the 
other an average of at least six annual rings an inch 
and at least one-third summer wood measured over 
three inches on a line located as described herein- 
after. Coarse grained material, excluded by _ this 
rule, shall be acceptable provided the amount of 
summer wood measured as described shall be at least 
one-half. Material in which the proportion of summer 
wood is not clearly discérnible shall not be accepted. 

Any timber whose least dimension is less than five 
inches shall not show the pith (heart) on the in- 
spection end; pieces whose least dimension is five 
inches or more may contain the pith. 

When the least dimension is five inches or more, the 
pith being present, the line over which the rate of 
growth and per cent of summer wood measurements 
shall be made, shall run from the pith to the corner 
farthest from the pith. To find the beginning of the 
three-inch line measure a distance of one-half the 
least dimension of the piece, less two inches, from the 
pith. This distance may be expressed as follows: 

a= %d — 2, where 

a= distance in inches from pith to beginning of 3- 

inch line. 
d= least dimension of piece in inches. 


When the rings are very irregular it may be neces- 
sary to shift the line somewhat around the piece to 
get a fair average for inspection, but the distance 
from the pith to the beginning of the three-inch line 
must not be changed. 

For all pieces where the pith is not present the 
center of the three-inch line shall be at the center 
of the end of the piece, and the direction of the three- 
inch line shall be at a right angle to the annual rings, 


STRUCTURAL GRADES 

A grading rule should be definite in its provision of 
requirements and defects and at the same time fair to 
the producer in its application. 

The following rules contain minimum requirements 
and maximum defects, all of which may be present at 
one time; with less defects of one inch, however, de- 
fects may be greater, so that an application of the 
rule, to be reasonable, should be made with judgment: 


General Requirements 
S1z—Es—SI1S1E or S4S; 2x4 to 13¢x38%; 2x6 to 
15%x5% ; 2x8 to 1%x7%; 2x10 to 1544x9144; 2x12 
to 154x11%,; 2x14 to 15%x13%; 2x16 to 154x15% 
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ete. ; 8x4 to 214%4x3% ; 3x6 to 21%4x5% ; 8x8 to 2% x7\% ; 
3x10 to 24%x9% ; 3x12 to 12%x11I%; 3x14 to 2%x 
13% ; 3x16 to 24%4x15% etc.; 4x4 to 3144x314 ; 4x6 to 
34%4x5\% etc.; 5x5 to 44%4x4\% etc.; 6x6 and larger, 44” 
off each way. 

MANUFACTURE—STRUCTURAL GRADES shall be of 
sound wood and well manufactured, with square edges ; 
occasional slight variation in sawing will be allowed. 


Knots—Structural timbers shall be free from rot- 
ten or unsound knots or knots in clusters. Knots 
limited in size and position as hereinafter provided 
will be permitted if so fixed by growth or position 
that they will retain their place in the piece as at 
time of manufacture. The limiting size of a knot in 
a post shall be applied to the mean or average diam- 
eter of the knot; the limiting size of a knot on the 
narrow face of a beam shall be applied to its pro- 
jection on a line perpendicular to the edge of the 
timber; on the wide face it shall be applied to its 
smallest diameter. For the limitation of knots in 
beams in size and location a beam shall be considered 
as divided into three volumes as shown below : 























eat , 

Y Vol. 2 TF Depth 
Vol. 3 Vole 3 Depth 

[Vole 1 Vi devth J 
¢% Length » 2 Length a% Length » 


SHAKES AND CHECKS—Round or ring shakes shall 
not occupy more than one-fourth (4) the least 
dimension on either end of a timber; a round or ring 
shake shall be measured on its vertical projection. 
Any combination of checks ard shakes which would 
reduce the strength to a greater extent than the 
allowable round shakes is not permitted. Shakes 
must not show on any face of a timber. 

ANGLE oF Gratn—Beams shall not have diagonal or 
spiral grain in Volumes 1 and 2 with slope greater 
than 1 in 20; in posts the angle shall not be greater 
than 1 in 15. 

BILLS OF MATERIAL—Posts and beams have different 
restrictions as to knots and angle of grain and must 
be listed accordingly in bills of material. 


Structural material may be specified in two grades, 


as follows: 
No. 1 Structural 


No. 1 StrucruraL timbers shall be of DENSE Doue- 
LAS Fir and shall meet the GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
for STRUCTURAL GRADES. 

This grade may have tight pitch pockets not over 
six (6) inches in length and wane not to exceed one (1) 
inch on one corner nor one-sixth (1/6) the length of 
the piece. 

Loose knots larger than one-half (14) inch shall not 
be permitted. 

Posts shall not have knots larger than one-fourth 
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(%) the least dimension of the post nor larger than 
three (3) inches. 

Beams shall not have knots, in Volumes 1 and 2, 
larger than one-fourth (4%) the width of the face of 
the beam in which they occur, up to and includin 
six (6) inches, nor larger than one and one-hal 
(14%) inches in a face over six (6) inches. Knots 
nter half of the length of a beam shall not 
exceed in tiie aggregate the width of the surface of 
the beam in which they occur. Knots in Volume 3, 
on either end of the center half of a beam, shall 
not be larger than one-fourth (4%) the width of the 
surface in which they occur. 

No. 2 Structural 


No. 2 StructuraL timbers shall meet the GENERAL 
REQUIREMENTS for STRUCTURAL GRADES and shall in- 
— timbers not passing the No. 1 grade because of 

aving : 

(a) Less density than is required, or 

(b) Greater defects than are permitted. 

This grade may have pitch pockets not longer than 
twelve (12) inches and may have two (2) inch wane 
on one corner or the equivalent on two or more cor- 
ners of 10x10 timbers, with wane in proporion on 
smaller or larger sizes. 

Posts may have knots as follows: 

(a) If of DENSE DovuGLas Fir, not larger than one- 
third (4%) the least dimension of the post, nor larger 
than four (4) inches. 

(b) If not of DeENs® DovuctLas Fir, not larger than 
one-fourth (%,) the least dimension of the post, nor 
larger than three (3) inches. 

Beams shall not have knots, in Volumes 1 and 2, 
lar; “4 Lae) “ nen ob 

a 0 ENSE UGLAS Fir, not larger than one- 
third (4%) the width of the face of the beam in which 
they occur, + 6 to and including nine (9) inches, nor 
a er than three (3) inches in a face over nine (9) 

ches, 

(b) If not of Dens Dovuetas Fir, not larger than 
one-fourth (4%) the width of the face of the beam in 
which they occur, up to and including six (6) inches, 
nor larger than one and one-half (144) inches, in a face 
over six (6) inches. 

Knots within the center half of the length of a 
beam shall not exceed in the aggregate twice the 
width of the surface of the beam in which they occur. 
Knots in Volume 3, on either end of the center half 
of a beam, shall not be larger than one-third (1%) the 
width of the surface in which they occur. 

Loose knots larger than one-half (%4) the size of 
knots allowed above shall not be permitted; beams 
shall not have loose knots, in Volume 3, larger than 
one and one-half (144) inches. 


Size Standarization of Californian Shipments 


E. D. Kingsley, of Portland, told of progress be- 
ing made in standardizing sizes shipped to the Cali- 
fornia market. He did not believe that different 
sizes should any longer be shipped to California for 
under present conditions, at least, eastern sizes can 
be and are being accepted. R. W. Congdon, of 
Seattle, agreed with Mr. Kingsley and said that 
while northern mill firms favored the one standard, 
their agents and representatives in San Francisco 
voted against it when it came up before the Douglas 
Fir Club. When these agents came to the same 
line of thinking as their principals the single stand- 
ard would be accepted in the California market. 
A. C. Dixon declared that there are some large con- 
cerns in California that work their product to the 
California sizes and that as long as they continue 
to do so northern mills will, unfortunately, have 
difficulty in getting northern sizes adopted in Cali- 
fornia. After some further discussion a committee 
was named to handle the matter with the Colifornia 
people, the committee consisting of: 

E. G. Ames, Seattle, chairman; F. H. Ransom and 
O. M. Clark, Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
Ore.; Phillip Buehner, Marshfield, Ore.; N. J. Blagen. 


Hoquiam, Wash.; and Fred J. Wood, Bellingham, 
ash. 


The meeting was then adjourned for lunch. 
THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session the car situation was 
explained by John C. Roth, car distributer for Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho for the Federal Rail- 
road Administration. He said that about 50 percent 

. of the cars used for loading lumber had now to come 
West empty. During the next ten days, due to the 
shopmen’s strike, cars for lumber will be very 
scarce but after that the situation might be easier, 
tho hauling grain East will require many cars all 
fall. He added that lumbermen were not now load- 
ing cars as full as they did in 1917. He was sur- 
prised at this after the campaign of education along 
this line during the war. He then urged fuller 
loading so as to economize car space as much as 
possible. At present the north Coast is about 3,000 
cars short. During the last week 30 percent of the 
box cars needed have been furnished and about 40 
to 50 percent of open cars. 


Describes Nature of European Competition 


Axel Oxholm illustrated his observations on lum- 
ber. production in the Scandinavian countries with 
lantern slides made from pictures he had taken. 
Being familiar with lumbering operations in Oregon 
and Washington because of his long residence there 
he was able to tell mill men the things in which 
they were interested. 

He covered Norway, Sweden and Finland and a 
complete report of his work there will be published 
later. He said that the Scandinavians had been in 
the lumber export business since 1864. Their stand 
of timber is very scattered. The timber resembles 
Sitka spruce, altho more dense and knotty. The 
latitude is the same as that of Alaska. He showed 
pictures of reforestation work, with seed trees left 
standing for reproduction purposes. Reforestation 
is being made to pay. Trees are cut 3-inches from 


the ground. Incidentally he declared that Scandi- 
navian mills are now getting about $70 a thousand 
and therefore economize in manufacture in every 
way. He told of the way refuse is used, saying that 
the small stuff that will not make a 1x1 is made into 
charcoal or into wood pulp. He deplored the great 
waste at American mills and declared that the burn- 
ers should be torn down and the waste utilized. He 
said that the Scandinavians ground the sawdust into 
a flour and sent it to this country to be used in the 
manufacture of linoleum, phonographic records ete. 
Of considerable interest were his pictures of. the 
use of short lumber in making laminated beams. 

The cost of manufacturing lumber in those coun- 
tries is from $45 to $50 a thousand, the greater part 
of which is labor cost. In the export trade there is 
an export association in each country, which is a 
very complete organization that furnishes to mem- 
bers information about the lumber trade of every 
country in the world. There are no laws against 
trusts, he said, and the organzations help in getting 
better prices. The Governments help the associa- 
tions, believing that the more money the lumber- 
men make the more will be paid into the treasuries 
for taxes. 

Wires Urgent Request for More Cars 


The traffic committee was instructed to wire the 
Railroad Administration officials in Washington 
and Chicago a strong appeal for more cars on the 
basis that the north Coast is not getting its share 
at present. 

Purpose Starting Box and Spruce Division 

Secretary Allen announced that a spruce and box 
division would be put in operation as soon as a suit- 
able man could be found to take charge of it. 

He also stated that Maj. David T. Mason, of the 
timber valuation division of the bureau of internal 
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revenue, Washington, D. C., would be on the north 
Coast in September and would hold meetings at 
which all interested in the timber tax questionnaire 
were expected to be present. 

It is expected that Mr. Hogue will hold several 
meetings in middle Western centers of fir distribu- 
tion for the purpose of instructing fir salesmen on 
the merits of Douglas fir. 

It was announced by Mr. Allen that E. W. Dema- 
rest, of Tacoma, had resigned as a trustee on ac- 
count of his business cares occupying all his time, 
and that J. C. Buchanan, of Tacoma, had been 
chosen a trustee in Mr. Demarest’s place. 

The following resolutions of appreciation of Mr. 
Demarest’s services were adopted: 


WHEREAS, The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has learned with regret of the resignation of BE. W. 
Demarest as trustee of said association from the Ta- 
coma district, be it 


Resolved, That this association express to Mr. Dema- 
rest its great appreciation of the service rendered the 
association during his tenure as a member of the asso- 
ciation’s governing board. Be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be made a 
part of the minutes of this meeting and the secretary 
be instructed to notify Mr. Demarest of the associa- 
tion’s deep appreciation of his valuable work and its 
regret to learn of his final determination to retire from 
the board of trustees, 


The following resolutions expressing the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Oxholm’s services were also adopted by 
the association: 


WHEREAS, The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has had the privilege of listening to a complete and 
comprehensive report on lumber marketing, manufac- 
turing practices and competitive ¢onditions in the 
Baltic region by Axel Oxholm, special representative 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, be it 

Resolved, That this association express its apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in its lumber investigations of the 
Baltic and other foreign competitive and consuming 
regions, and of the personal efforts of Mr. Oxholm in 
acquainting American lumbermen with manufacturing 


practices, conditions and competition of Baltic lumber 
in world markets. 

The following companies—18 in all—were elected 
members of the association: 

Schroeder & Aasen Lumber Co., Coquille, Ore. ; A. F. 
Coats Lumber Co., Tillamook, Ore. ; Des Chutes Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. ; A. P. Perry Lumber Co., McIntosh, 
Wash.; Aagaard Lumber Co., Glenwood, Ore.; Scio 
Logging & Lumber Co., Scio, Ore.; Winchester Bay 
Lumber Co., Reedsport, Ore.; St. Helens Lumber Co., 
St. Helens, Ore.; Columbia County Lumber Co., St. 
Helens, Ore,; Tumwater Lumber Mills Co., Tumwater, 
Wash.; Everett Mutual Mill Co., Everett, Wash. ; 
Royal Shingle Co., Whites, Wash.; Angeles Mill Co. 
Port a. Wash. ; Sauk Shingle Co., Sauk, Wash. ; 
Robe Mill Co., Robe, Wash. ; Schmidt Mill Co., Shelton, 
Wash, ; Capital Lumber Co., Olympia, Wash. ; Cameron 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.), Victoria, B. C, 


SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LAND CONFERENCES 


New Or.Eans, La., Sept. 1.—A series of import- 
ant conferences on the development of the cut-over 
lands of the South will begin here next Thursday. 
They have for their purpose the correlation of the 
efforts of the various State and district organiza- 
tions engaged in cut-over land development, and the 
— organization of the work thruout the 

outh, 

Thursday and Friday, the 4th and 5th, will be 
given over to committee meetings of the managers 
of development organizations, who will discuss and 
perfect plans for a ninety-day campaign for better 
organization of the codperative movement to speed 
up the development and utilization of southern cut- 
over lands now lying idle and unproductive. The 
— at these committee meetings will in- 

ude: , 

W. A. McGirt, vice president and general manager of 
the North Carolina Land Owners’ Association, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; George R. Wheeler, manager, South 
Carolina Land Owners’ Association, Charleston, 8. C.; 
F. H. Abbott, secretary, Georgia Land Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Waycross, Ga.; Dr. W. F. Blackman, manager of 


the Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Committee, Jack- 


sonville, Fla.; A. G. T. Moore, director of cut-over land 


utilization, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 

.; Clement S. Ucker, vice president of the Southern 
Settlement & Development Organization, Baltimore, 
Md., and J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

The committee meetings will be held at the Grune- 
wald Hotel. 

On Saturday, Sept. 6, « public meeting will be 
held, to which the representat:ves of the wet lands, 
commercial bodies and others will be invited. This 
is to be held under the joint auspices of the South- 
ern Pine Association, Southern Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization and the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. It will be addressed by En- 
gineer D. W. Ross, who will explain and discuss the 
Smith-Chamberlain Bill, now pending in Congress, 
which provides the basic legislation for reclama- 
tion work. Mr. Ross is well known in the South, 
having directed the preliminary survey of southern 
lands available for settlement by soldiers, in ‘con- 
nection with the soldier-settlement program of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane. 

On the same day will be held a joint meeting of 
the cutover land ecmmittee of the Southern Pine 
Association with the managers of the State develop- 
ment organizations, in order to give the committee- 
men a thoro understanding of the work being done 
and planned. The committee members are: 


W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., 
chairman; John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; J. E. Crawford, Louisiana Saw Mill Co., 
Lake Charles, La.; D. T. Cushing, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; Joseph Muth, Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; C. J. Mansfield, Arkansas 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; W. J. Sowers, Major- 
Sowers Sawmill Co., Epley. Miss.; C. J. Munson, Bag- 
dad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; C. E. Walden, 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex. ; F. L. Sanford, Zona, 
La.; L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Tex- 
arkana, Tex. 


On Sunday, Sept. 7, the State managers and 
others who may be interested will witness a demon- 
stration of the Moore rotary stump cutter, which is 
to be staged at Covington, La., on the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad. 

H. E. Blakeslee, of Gulfport, Miss., former State 
commissioner of agriculture, will attend the con- 
ference at New Orleans. Mr. Blakeslee has been for 
some time urging the organization and preparing 
the plans for a Mississippi State Land-Owners’ 
Association to engage in development work, and has 
arranged for a mass-meeting at Hattisburg on Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, to effect organization. It is expected 
to organize similar associations in Louisiana and 
Arkansas immediately following the organization 
campaign in Mississippi. In a letter urging the 
members of the Southern Pine Association’s cutover 
land committee to attend the meetings here, Chair- 
man W. E. Guild announces that Mr. Clement 8. 
Ucker of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization, ‘‘will spend the entire month of 
September in Mississippi, coéperating with Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Blakeslee in putting the finishing 
touches on the organization work which Mr. Blakes- 
lee has already begun and upon which he has made 
excellent progress. As soon as the organization in 
Mississippi is completed,’’ Mr. Guild continues, 
‘¢our work will be taken up in one of our other 
States, and eventually we expect to have them all 
organized.’’ 
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(LEFT) CLUB HOUSE FOR EMPLOYEES AT ONALASKA, WASH., AND (RIGHT) HOMES OF MANAGER W. A. CARLISLE AND SALES 
MANAGER T. D. PHILLIPS OF THE ONALASKA LUMBER CO. 


MILLS AND FARMS MAKE SECTION PROSPER 


CHEHALIS, WASH., Aug. 30.—There are everywhere 
evidences of prosperity thruout southwestern Wash- 
ington, a territory that is developing into a great 
empire having as its dual capitals, Chehalis and its 
four-mile distant neighbor, Centralia. This pros- 
perity is due not only to the busy sawmills and 
shingle mills and logging camps but to the thou- 
sands of acres of farms—or ranches as they are 
called here. The lands in the valleys are fertile and 
golden crops of wheat and oats are now being har- 
vested. As the lumber has been cut away during 
the operations of the last two decades, farms are 
making their appearance on the cleared lands of 
these valleys, where the logging first began, and 
even up on the hillsides can now be seen great 
squares of ripening grain—looking just like a 
checkerboard. 

The little mills that were started here not over 
twenty years ago have grown to be big plants, for 
in most instances the profits of operation were in- 
vested in timber. There used to be one combined 
freight and passenger train a day, and none on 
Sundays, on the Willapa Harbor branch out from 
Chehalis to South Bend, Raymond and ‘‘way 
points.’’ Two passenger trains now run daily each 
way on the Northern Pacific, the pioneer road, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul competes, or 
would compete if Uncle Sam were not running both 
roads, for the business. 

Between Chehalis and Centralia, on fine grounds 
on the electric railway connecting the two towns, 
there was held last week the southwestern Wash- 
ington fair, equipped with exhibit buildings, race 
track etc. F. B. Hubbard, the veteran Centralia 
lumberman, is president of the fair organization. 
It was a great event, with harness, running and 
auto races, fine agricultural and horticultural ex- 
hibits, and the usual side shows, and the attendance 
was the largest in the history of the organization. 

The numerous mills and logging operations, the 
railroads and the farms combine to make Centralia 
and Chehalis prosperous, and new buildings are 
much in evidence. In Chehalis, William West has 
built a fine modern hotel, the new St. Helens, on the 
site of the old frame structure of the same name 
that he took hold of nearly twenty years ago, and 
it is crowded every night with the commercial and 
tourist trade, Chehalis being a convenient stopping 
place on the Pacific highway half way between 
Portland and Seattle. The Wests are pioneers in 
Chehalis, the Senior West settling on a farm on the 
site of Chehalis in 1864. Back of the hotel is a 
beautiful flower bordered city park about the city 
hall and the public library. Both cities are well 
paved and thru them for a distance of seventeen 
miles the highway is paved and many more miles of 
paving are under construction. 

At Centralia is the big plant of the Eastern Rail- 
way & Lumber Co., with numerous other mills near 


by, along the main line of the railroads north and 
on the Grays Harbor branch, and in Chehalis is the 
Chehalis Mill Co., at the head of which is C. A. 
Doty, another old timer in the lumber business in 
southwestern Washington. At the edge of town is 
Carroll Brown’s Coal Creek Lumber Co., and four 
miles west is the Snow Log & Shingle Co. plant, 
managed by John Dunlop. A new railroad extends 
southwest about eighteen miles on which there are 
several mills, including Gurrier’s and the Brown 
& McPhee Lumber Co., in which Brown & Brown, 
the Portland logging engineers are largely inter- 
ested. Sixteen miles out on their own railroad, 
extending out from the Northern Pacific at Napa- 
vine, is Onalaska and the big plant of the Onalaska 
Lumber Co. 


Believes in ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ Shingles 


The Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., at Doty, on the 
Willapa Harbor branch, of which R. W. Mersereau 
is manager and his brother, E. L. Mersereau, sales 
manager, is running its sawmill one shift and its 
shingle mill two shifts, cutting nearly 100,000 feet 
of lumber and 400,000 shingles daily. The shingle 
mill is equipped with six upright machines and is 
not able to take care of all the shingle business 
offered. The logging railroad is being extended 
two miles into timber and a new Bucyrus cater- 
pillar ditcher and road builder is greatly helping in 
the road construction work. The mill is equipped 
to cut timbers up to 112 feet in length and recently 
got out some dredger spuds for eastern shipment 
42x42 inches and 75 feet long. The Mersereaus are 
strong for Rite-Grade shingles, which they make 
exclusively. ‘‘The Rite-Grade movement is well 
worth the cost to shingle manutacturers,’’ says E. 
L. Mersereau. ‘‘It is doing much for the cedar 
shingle industry and is greatly growing in favor. 
It should be supported by every shingle manufac- 
turer.’’ 

Cars Scarce in Southwestern Washington 


Hight miles west of Doty is McCormick, where 
the McCormick Lumber Co. is operating its shingle 
mill and sawmill days only. The latter is equipped 
with five uprights turning out about 140,000 shingles 
daily. Recently a 14-inch Allis-Chalmers edger and 
a larger feed engine to operate the carriage were 
installed, increasing the eight-hour output to 165,- 
000 feet. The mill also has a 10-foot band head 
saw, a Wickes 72-inch gang and a Mershon band 
resaw and will soon install another similar resaw. 
The planing mill is running night and day and it 
is likely its capacity will have to be increased. Three 
camps are being operated in logging and sufficient 
logs are being brought in over the nearly six miles 
of logging railroad to keep the plant going. George 
D. McCormick is the manager of the McCormick 
operations and E, A. Foster has charge of the sales. 
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He reports an improvement in the demand for tim- 
bers, which have been slow all this year largely 
because the railroads have not been in the market 
to any extent. Lately there has been more rail- 
road demand. The plant cuts timbers up to 110 
feet in length. The making of cross arms is an 
important department of the manufacturing opera- 
tions. The McCormick timber is fine, old growth 
yellow fir, as is much of the timber of this section 
of southwestern Washington. 

At the head of the McCormick Lumber Co. is 
J. E. Wheeler, of Portland, Ore., publisher of the 
Portland Telegram, an aggressive evening daily 
newspaper that stands high among Pacific coast 
dailies. Mr. Wheeler is one of the Wheelers of 
Wheeler & Dusenberry, Endeavor, Pa., lumbermen 
for generations past, and he and his family have 
extensive timber interests in the three Coast States. 
With all his business interests he has time for the 
Telegram, which he is making a powerful factor 
for civic good in the West. 


Busy All Along the Line 

Beyond McCormick a couple of miles, the Walville 
Lumber Co., at Walville, is running steadily, and 
east of McCormick the same distance, at Pe Ell, 
W. C. Yeomans operates the Yeomans Lumber Co. 
Both of these are pioneer concerns that during the 
last twenty years have built up to large proportions. 
At Dryad, near Doty, Leudinghaus Bros, have a 
lively sawmill plant. They, too, started about the 
same time as the others and a few years ago built 
a modern electrically operated mill. There are 
several smaller mills along the line, all now busy 
excepting that operations have been greatly slowed 
up the last few weeks because of lack of cars. Most 
mills in this section report getting only about 10 
percent of their car needs. The Meskill Lumber Co., 
at Meskill, has recently been shut down because 
of lack of cars. The Hill Logging Co., has a smart 
mill at Bunker, 


ONALASKA MILL MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


ONALASKA, WASH., Aug. 30.—Four million feet 
of lumber is the output of the splendid modern 
plant of the Onalaska Lumber Co., and plans are 
now under way to take out the circular head saw 
and replace it with an 11-foot band and electrify 
the entire sawmill during the coming winter. A 
1,500 kilowatt turbine will be installed in place of a 
smaller one that is now being used to generate 
electricity for operating the planing mill. Numer- 
ous other changes will be made about the plant, 
which was built about four years ago under the 
supervision of A. J. Lustig, a sawmill builder and 
designer of Portland who is supervising the elec- 
fying and other changes that are now under way. 

The Onalaska Lumber Co. is one of the western 
interests of the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., Atchi- 
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son, Kan., well known southern pine manufacturer, 
and is managed by William A. Carlisle, son of the 
veteran William Carlisle, who is now spending the 
summer here. A. M. Hagen, for many years super- 
intendent of ianufacturing for the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., | gene, Ore., early this year became 
superintendent of the plant. He has the reputation 
of being one of the ablest mill men on the north 
Coast and he has here an excellent opportunity with 
a strictly modern operation. 

Onalaska is a model sawmill community. Built 
in a fertile valley surrounded by prosperous farms, 
with its great stand of fine Douglas fir and cedar 
amounting to several billion feet near by, the Ona- 
laska Lumber Co. will be a factor in the lumber in- 
dustry of southwestern Washington for the next 
half century or more. There are over 170 homes 
that the company has built for its employees, be- 
sides stores, meat markets, schools, church, and 
everything that goes to make up community life. 
Worthy of particular notice is a recently completed 
club house tor employees, in which there is a large 
hall for moving picture shows and dances and also 
equipped for a gymnasium, where hand ball and 
basket ball are played. There are two bowling 
alleys, shower and tub baths, reading room, billiard 
and pool tables and everything that is found in any 
uptodate club. 

Besides the head saw there are two resaws and a 
Wickes gang in the sawmill, which is built large 
and roomy with a high lower floor. Off from the 
sawmill is the remanufacturing plant and a long 
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sorting table. There is a large planing mill and 
shed room sufficient to store vast quantities of 
dressed lumber. The shingle mill is separate, 
equipped with six upright machines, and is run two 
shifts daily, turning out 10,000,000 shingles month- 
ly. T. D. Phillips, who has charge of the sales, has 
had years of experience in marketing Coast forest 
products. The Onalaska Lumber Co. owns and op- 
erates its own railroad connecting with the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon-Washington 

railroads at Napavine, sixteen miles west. , 





HOLD OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 2.—The monthly open 
competition plan meeting of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at Little Rock, 
Ark., Aug. 27, was the most successful ever held in 
that center, according to F. R. Gadd, manager of 
statistics for this organization, who presided. 

The dates for the open competition plan meetings 
of the American Hardwoud Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for September are as follows: Cincinna’ 
Hotel Sinton, Tuesday, the 9th; Memphis, Ho 
Gayoso, Friday, the 12th; New Orleans, St. Charles 
Hotel, Wednesday, the 17th; Jackson, Miss., Ed- 
wards House, Friday, the 19th; Little Rock, Marion 
Hotel, Wednesday, the 24th. 

Manufacturers are urged by the association to 
attend the meeting that is mest convenient for 
them. 





MIX BUSINESS WITH GOLF AND HOO-HOO 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF TOURNAMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 1.—Philadelphia lum- 
bermen held a special golf tournament last Thurs- 
day at the new Gulph Mills Golf Club, nicknamed 
the ‘‘ Millionaires’ Club,’’ as guests of George F. 
Craig. This is a wonderful course, very hard and 
6,750 yards in length. The greens are close clipped 
and very fast, and the pins are located on spots that 
make putting more of an art than usual, There 
were twenty-six to play in the tournament and scores 
were high, but ‘as the scores did not count in the 
seasons record it is not surprising that many did 
not turn in cards. There were two prizes, for first 
and second low net, the first of which was won by 
M. L. March, and the second by John I. Coulbourn. 

The players, with such scores as were turned in, 
were: M. L. March, 128-40-88; J. I. Coulbourn, 116- 
26-90; H. G. Parker, 134-30-104; A. B. F. Smith, 
126-28-98; I. A. Collins, 119-18-101; David Baird, 
jr., 123-25-98; B. C. Currie, 115-20-95; J. H. Camp- 
bell, 1138-20-93; John Slonaker, 121-25-96; J. E. 
Troth, 109-18-91; M. G. Wright, 119-20-99; J. A. 
Finley, 113-12-101; J. A. Ross, 108-18-90; F. A. 
Benson, 119-22-97. 


ANNOUNCE FALL MEETING DATE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 1.—The first fall meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at a local hotel on Sept. 9, and President Joseph W. 
Waltman, and Secretary-treasurer William 8. Part- 
ington, look for a large attendance as there will 
be several business matters that will come up for 
discussion. John QC. Keller, traffic manager, will 
make a report and it is expected that Charles A. 
Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., who 
is the head of the membership committee, will re- 
port several new members. 


GOLF ASSOCIATION FORMED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 2.—The Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Memphis was formally launched 
here last Thursday. There was a charter en- 
rollment of forty-one members from all parts of the 
southern and eastern hardwood producing regions. 
F. R. Gadd presided at the organization meeting 
while W. E. Coulson, of the Coulson Lumber Co., 
was elected temporary president and John M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. Permanent organization will 
be perfected at the first annual meeting which will 
coincide with the first tournament which will be 
my under the auspices of the association about 

ct. 1. 

The committee on arrangements will fix the date 
of the tournament and will also select the links at 
Memphis on which this event will be played. 

There is unusual enthusiasm over the coming 
contest and indications are that there will be a very 
large number of participants, as this will be the 
first golf tournament in Memphis in which onl 
lumbermen and those engaged in allied lines will 
participate. 

In the meantime the membership committee, the 
largest and most important of all, will bring every 
available lumberman into the association and thus 
into the tournament. 

Following is the committee on membership: 

F. R. Gadd, Memphis, chairman; F. T. Dooley. 


Memphis; Ross Jackney, Memphis; E. A. Lang, Chi- 

cago; Stanley F. Horn, Nashville; A. M. Richardson, 

Helena, Ark.; C. W. Holmes, Pine Bluff, Ark.; P. H. 

Starks, Charleston, Miss.; L. P. DuBose, New Orleans, 

La.; W. A. Brewer, Miltonberg, La.; C. L. Faust, 

Jackson, Miss., and T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky. 
Chairmen of other committees are: 


eae and bylaws—J. RK. McFadden, Mem- 
phis, 


Arrangements—W. B. Coulson, Memphis. 
Entertainment—F.. T. Dooley, Memphis. 
Handicap—wW. KE. Hyde, Memphis. 
Prizes—R. L. Jurden, Memphis. 


CINCINNATIANS POSTPONE FALL MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 2.—The first of the fall 
meetings of the Lumbermen’s Club which was to 
have been held last evening according to the ad- 
journment taken last May, has been postponed one 
week, because of Labor Day, experience having 
been that it is difficult to get a crowd together 
for such a purpose on a holiday. The new manage- 
ment of the club, chosen at the last meeting, de- 
sires to make the first gathering for the fall and 
winter something that the members will appreciate, 
and they did not wish to have any other attractions 
interfere with the attendance. 
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Next week the big black cat will ruffle up its 
back, for the Hoo Hoo annual is to be staged in 
Chicago and cat calls will be heard from Evanston 
to South Chicago. Incidentally, the police will not 
pay any attention to the noisy cats, according to 
the management of the Morrison Hotel, where the 
annual will be held, so there is no good reason 
why any Hoo-Hoo should remain away. The Chi- 
cago Hoo-Hoo have put the finishing touches on 
the arrangements to entertain the members of the 
order and it will be some show that will be staged 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. A uarge at- 
tendance of Hoo Hoo is expected and those who 
remain away will miss a time of their lives. There 
have been no changes in the program other than 
those previously announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. However, it might well be mentioned 
that the session on the roof following the con- 
catenation next Wednesday may have a real sur- 
prise or two that it will not pay any old cat to 
miss. 


EXCHANGE APPOINTS NEW SECRETARY 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—The East Side Lumber 
Trade Exchange, which is composed of eight retail 
dealers in and around East St. Louis, with offices in 
the Wright Building, St. Louis, has a new manager 
in the person of J. C. Kraemer. He succeeds Or- 
ville A. Pier, who resigned to take up other work. 
Mr. Kraemer has been with the exchange since last 
June. He is an experienced lumberman, having 
been with the Lothman Cypress Co. for about eight 
years and later with the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works. 


BACK ST. LOUISAN FOR SUPREME NINE 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
went on record today as favoring W. P. Anderson, 
president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber and Mer- 
cantile Co. and the Gideon Cooperage Co., as a 
member of the Supreme Nine, and his claims will 
be presented at the annual concatenation to be held 
in Chicago next week. This action was taken at a 
luncheon meeting at the American Annex Hotel. 
Mr. Anderson is at present Vicegerent Snark for 
the eastern district of Missouri and he has taken 
a lively interest in the affairs of the order. He is 
one of the big men in the lumber field, and he is re- 
garded as a splendid man for the Supreme Nine. 
Col. Edmund J. McMahon was a guest of honor. 
He is a member of the order and was St. Louis rep- 
resentative of the Lyon Cypress Co. before the war. 
As told in tlie AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he has just 
returned from France, where for the last ten months 
he was in charge of a supply base at St. Sulpice. 
He related some of his experiences abroad. Col. 
MeMahon has been discharged from the army and 
expects to re-enter the lumber business. 
Lawrence M. Tully, who has been the St. Louis 
representative on the Supreme Nine as Scrivenoter 
for the last two years, presided at the meeting. He 
called attention to the fact that Hoo-Hoo is now 
entirely out of debt. E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer, also spoke, urging that St. Louis send 
a large delegation to the Chicago annual. 








CORINTH HOO-HOO HAS CONCATENATION 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 2.—One of the busiest men 
in Hoo-Hoo these days is M. M. Elledge, Vicegerent 
Snark at Corinth, Miss. A report was received at 
headquarters here today of a concatenation at 
Corinth on Aug. 30, when a class of nine candidates 
was initiated into the mysteries of the order. The 
officiating Nine follows: 


Snark of the Universe—M. M. Elledge. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. C. Moore. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. C. Bell. 
Bojum—C., K. Nixon. 

Scrivenoter . D. Whitfield. 
Jabberwock—H. C. Able. 
Custocatian—Sam J. Richardson. 
Arcanoper—W. O. McNally. 
Gurdon—D. H. Jeffris. 


The candidates were as follows: 


O. B. Bostwick, buyer M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Corinth; Claud Young Bertram, owner C. Y. Bertram 
Lumber Co., Corinth; John B. Clement, president 
Burnsville Lumber Co., Burnsville; P. A. Dowd, owner 
P. A. Dowd Lumber Co., Glens, Miss.; Lloyd F. Gar- 
rett, owner Pocahontas Lumber Co., Corinth; Joseph 
W. Hatcher, mill foreman M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Corinth; Frank Kenneth McRae, owner McRae Lumber 
Co., Corinth; Mardis Lee Stroud, partner Pine Tree 
Lumber Co., Corinth; Harmon Odell Timbes, manufac- 
turer, Paden, Miss. 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Lumbermen Seek Opinion on Concerted Plan to Prevent Higher Prices— Plumb Plan Has Few Supporters— 
Gompers Said to Oppose It—Scarcity of Houses Becomes Acute 


MAY SEEK TO CONTROL LUMBER PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.— Judge C. B. Ames, 
assistant to the Attorney General, who has imme- 
diate charge of the Government’s campaign to force 
down the cost of living, says that the break in 
prices already is apparent in all sections of the 
country. Up to date this downward trend has not 
been especially marked in some communities, but 
more than a beginning has been made everywhere, 
according to Judge Ames. 

In this connection Judge Ames spoke of sugges- 
tions having been made by building material men 
who desire to know whether the Government will 
look with favor upon a concert of action to prevent 
prices going higher in response to increasing de- 
mand for lumber and other articles required for the 
great building operations under way throughout the 
country. Up to date Judge Ames has made no 
specific reply to requests for information in this 
connection. Inasmuch as various agencies of the 
Federal Government are cooperating actively with 
leaders in the ‘‘Fair Price’’ societies which are 
springing up here and there thruout the country, 
composed of retail dealers in foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of life, there would seem to be no legal 
bar to similar activities on the part of lumbermen 
and other building material men who seek to stabil- 
ize the market by putting the brakes on advancing 
prices. 

Probably such a movement among groups of lum- 
bermen would be helped substantially if it were 
clearly understood that any such price agreement 
represented a maximum only, and that if the prices 
showed a downward tendency those in the agreement 
would not attempt to hold them at the present high 
levels. Otherwise, the lumbermen might be ac- 
cused by some one in authority of seeking to main- 
tain present high prices instead of trying to assist 
in the general effort toward reducing the cost of 
living, into which building necessarily enters in 
large measure. 


——— 





PLUMB PLAN OPPOSED BY GOMPERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—The Plumb plan 
for the Government ownership of railroads, with 
management and operation in the hands of the em- 
ployees and technical operating officials, the pro- 
ceeds to go toward payment of interest on bonds 
and a good part into the pockets of the employees, 
is having rough sledding, with even Samuel Gomp- 
ers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
expressing his disapproval publicly. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration, while Mr. Gompers was still in Europe, told 
the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce he strongly endorsed the Plumb plan, giving 
the impression that the federation was standing be- 
hind it. The railway department of the federation 
endorsed the Plumb plan without reservation. Mr. 
Plumb himself told the committee the plan as out- 
lined in the bill introduced by Representative Sims 
of Tennessee by request, was not perfect. He said 
he would be willing to accept certain amendments, 
but must insist on the general principle involved and 
most of the essential features of the bill. 

Various labor organizations promptly endorsed 
the bill and one criticism of its opponents has been 
that while labor was standing for the Plumb plan 
unanimously they were for some thirty different 
plans, thus dissipating their resources in the legis- 
lative fight. 

Now it transpires that Mr. Gompers, whose word 
is the last say in organized labor, is opposed to the 
Plumb plan, at least for the present, and is not 
particularly impressed with the practicability of it 
at any time. So Mr. Gompers has thrown a monkey 
wrench into the machinery of the labor brethren 
touching this highly important matter. It now re- 
mains to be seen how far labor will go in making 
the Plumb plan a political issue next year. Part 
of their announced plan is to sharpen their political 
knives and go after every senator and representative 
known to be opposed to the plan. 

Up to date no member of either Senate or House 
has publicly favored the Plumb plan as now under- 
stood and as outlined in the bill pending before the 
House committee. Therefore, its advocates have a 
good many senators and representatives to ‘‘kill’’ 
politically in the 1920 elections. 

It is possible some features of the Plumb plan may 
be included in the general railroad bill when it is 
finally reported to the House. There have been in- 
timations that some feature may be added giving 
the employees a certain percentage of the net earn- 
ings after payment of all necessary obligations. 
The bill as finally reported, of course, will be a 
composite measure, but it will be based on the Esch 
bill, introduced by Chairman Esch of the House 








committee early in the special session. This bill 
strengthens the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
important respects. 

Some effective supervision of the issue of rail- 
road securities will be provided. Just what form 
this will take has not yet been finally determined 
and, of course, can not be for some time, since any 
such provision placed in the bill will provoke debate 
and be subject to change. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee has completed the draft of a bill 
which Senator Cummins of Iowa expects to present 
to the Senate one day this week. It is not expected 
there will be any considerable opposition to the bill 
in the full committee. On the contrary, the ex- 
pectation is that the committee will adopt it and 
throw it into the Senate to be perfected on the floor. 

There are indications that among its provisions 
are a fourth section feature modeled somewhat 
along the lines of the Poindexter bill. When the 
Poindexter bill was under consideration many ship- 
pers and others appeared for and against it. The 
conflict of opinion was such that Senator Cummins 
finally closed the hearings, announcing that con- 
sideration of the fourth section bill would be post- 
poned until the general legislation was ready, and 
the entire subject would be covered in the general 
bill. 





BILL SUGGESTS SWEEPING CHANGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—The railroad bill 
drafted by the special subcommittee of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee and introduced in 
the Senate today by Senator Cummins of Iowa goes 
much farther than had been expected in the direc- 
tion of permitting employees to participate in the 
control and operation of the roads, to share profits 
ete. But as an offset the bill contains an anti- 
strike provision designed to do away in the future 
with railroad employees’ strikes and walkouts that 
would threaten to paralyze transportation. It is 
expected that this last provision will cause a pro- 
longed fight on the Senate floor, altho the employees 
can reasonably be expected to make some conces- 
sions in return for the benefits wnich the bill would 
bestow on them. 

The bill is a composite measure, containing some 
provisions advocated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, others by the organized holders of 
railroad securities and still others by the railroads 
themselves. The provisions relating to employees’ 
participation may be termed modifications of parts 
of the Plumb plan. 

Primarily, the bill provides for the return of the 
roads to private control on the last day of the 
month in which the measure becomes a law, tho they 
would remain under strict supervision of a Fed- 
eral board of transportation clothed with broad 
powers and authorized to act as a court of last re- 
sort in all labor disputes in which the committees 
to be appointed might deadlock. Its judgment 
would be final and binding. 

The first duty of this board would be to prepare 
a plan for consolidating the railroads into not less 
than twenty nor more than thirty-five distinct sys- 
tems. It will also take over many of the functions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In addi- 
tion to other duties it is to make continuous in- 
quiry respecting the transportation needs and fa- 
cilities of the whole country and ascertain when 
and how facilities shall be enlarged or improved; 
to inquire into the state of credit of all common 
carriers and inform itself respecting the relation 
between revenues and net income and the like, as 
well as into water transportation facilities and the 
relation between land and water carriers, the best 
methods of codrdinating the two kinds of trans- 
portation and the most practical plan for preserv- 
ing both in full vigor when they are competitive. 

Upon passage of the bill the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would divide the country into rate dis- 
tricts and the carriers into rate groups, for rate- 
making purposes; and hearings are provided for 
with respect to the adequacy of rates for revenue 
purposes, apart from hearings on the question of 
reasonableness, 

The bill further creates a fund out of excess 
profits, one-half to be devoted to the promotion 
of invention and research to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of labor and to lessen the hazards of em- 
ployment; to extend and improve hospital relief; 
to supplement existing systems of insurance and 
pensions; to afford opportunity for technical edu- 
cation of employees, and to establish a system of 
profit sharing by employees. The other half of the 
fund is to be used for the purchase of equipment 
to be leased by the railroads or to be loaned to 


carriers unable to provide themselves with proper 
equipment and facilities upon reasonable securities. 

A committee on wages and working conditions of 
the railroad employees would be created under the 
bill, this to consist of eight members, four repre- 
senting labor and tour the railroad companies, to 
settle disputes between employers and employees. 
Wages would be determined with due consideration 
of the wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries, the cost of living, the hazards of 
employment, the training and skill required, the de- 
gree of responsibility and the character and regu- 
larity of employment. 

In return for these advantages the employees are 
bid to forego the right to strike and the bill fixes 
a severe penalty on two or more persons found 
guilty of attempting to obstruct interstate com- 
merce by strikes or lockouts. 

The bill, of which these are the salient features, 
has been referred back to the committee for further 
consideration, but it is expected that the committee 
will report the measure shortly without material 
change. 





WOULD ESTABLISH STATE FOREST 

WasuHIncTOon, D. C., Sept. 2.—The Oregon State 
authorities plan to establish and maintain as a State 
forest of approximately 40,000 acres the unappro- 
priated non-mineral land in the Santian national 
forest. Senator McNary has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the conveyance of this tract to the 
State, which in turn would convey land of similar 
forest value to the United States. The tract 
sought is ‘‘to be maintained as a State Forest, to 
secure its highest permanent usefulness to the State 
of Oregon, and particularly to the common schools 
to which its resources are devoted, and to State for- 
estry demonstration and education. 

Another bill introduced by Senator MeNary 
would add several townships to the area within the 
Oregon national forest. Under this bill the Gov- 
ernment would exchange upon the basis of equal 
value timber or lands belonging to the United 
States in the Oregon national forest for privately 
owned lands lying within its exterior limits. Still 
another bill introduced by Mr. McNary would in- 
clude within the Oregon national forest all land 
contained within the grant by the United States 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. that is em- 
braced within what is known as Bull Run national 
forest. 

Senator Phelan of California has introduced a 
bill providing that the Government may consolidate 
lands within the area of the Sierra national forest 
in that State which are now owned by private par- 
ties but are chiefly valuable for forestry purposes, 
giving in return not to exceed an equal value of na- 
tional forest land or timber or assignable certifi- 
cates for timber within the several national forests 
in California. The purpose of the bill is to give the 
Forest Service control over certain scattered areas 
now in private ownership in exchange for holdings 
elsewhere of equal value. 

A similar bill has been introduced by Senator 
Fletcher of Florida, providing for the consolidation 
of forest lands within the Florida national forest. 
In return, Senator Fletcher would have the Gov- 
ernment give not to exceed an equal value of such 
national forest land, timber, turpentine rights, or 
assignable certificates for timber or turpentine 
rights as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and acceptable to the owner as fair 
compensation. Representative Taylor of Colorado 
has introduced a bill on similar lines, affecting lands 
within the Routt national forest in his State. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE WORRIES CAPITAL 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Sept. 2.—Washington build- 
ers find themselves in a peculiar situation these 
days. A campaign is on against the rent profiteer, 
who has been much in evidence thruout the war 
period. More than a year ago Congress passed a 
law designed to protect the people who must rent 
quarters from the gougers. It worked fairly well, 
but was only a temporary expedient. 

Apartments and houses are still much in demand. 
One favorite process in use is tor a tenant in one 
house to purchase another and then institute evic- 
tion proceedings against his own tenant on the 
ground that he desires to occupy the premises him- 
self, Where this action is bonafide the practice is 
not particularly objectionable, but even it has its 
abuses. 

With a shortage of apartments and houses and 
Congress making a rent investigation and dicker- 
ing generally with the situation in the District of 
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Columbia, for which Congress acts as a board of 
aldermen, building naturally is proceeding slowly 
and uncertainty is the rule. 

Congressional leaders who have taken an interest 
in the matter are now planning to take up in the 
immediate i i1ture permanent legislation covering it. 
This will be of material assistance to all concerned, 
the bona fide home builder as well as the specula- 
tive builder of apartments and dwelling houses. 

Meanwhile, uncertainty as to the immediate fu- 
ture is holding back building operations not a lit- 
tle. Congressmen realize that something should be 
done to stimulate building and that the agitation 
against the rental situation naturally has the op- 
posite effect, altho it is justified by the facts. 

Congress is about to pass legislation abolishing 
the United States Housing Corpcration, which dur- 
ing the war codperated with the division of housing 
and transportation of the Department of Labor in 
finding or providing housing for industrial workers 
and for Government workers in Washington. 

In connection with the rental investigation in 
the District of Columbia, Capt. Julius I, Peyser, who 
for some time was in charge of housing for the War 
Department here and to whom were made all evm- 
plaints regarding housing, evictions etc., criticized 
the housing corporation, declaring it had prac- 
tically wasted $60,000,000. Capt. Peyser is a local 
lawyer and served in the Army as a temporary 
officer. 

His criticism is not without merit, but doubtless 
should be discounted materially, since there always 
is much jealousy between the executive depart- 
ments. Capt. Peyser’s office naturally supposed it 
was the best equipped to handle all housing matters 
here, at least those affecting war workers. The 
housing corporation, having control of funds for the 
construction of additional emergency housing fa- 
cilities, naturally had much to say not only in in- 
dustrial communities but in Washington, where sev- 
eral projects were started, and soine concluded. 
The real trouble with the corporation, aside from 


excessive prices paid, which was the rule in all 
lines, was that Congress did not create it early 
enough in the war. Legislation came after long 
delay and a hard fight. Consequently, many hous- 
ing projects were not finished in time to be used 
to full capacity before the armistice was signed. 
The girls’ dormitory hotel on Union Station Plaza 
here is in this class. Several units were in use Nov. 
11, but it was not fully completed until quite re- 
cently. 


EXPLAINS CHILD EMPLOYMENT TAX 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—With a view to 
clearing up doubtful points in connection with the 
tax of 10 percent of the net profits of concerns 
employing children under 14 years of age, or chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age for more than 
eight hours a day, six days a week, and between 
the hours of 6 a. m. and 7 p. m., Daniel C. Roper, 
commissioner of internal revenue, has issued a state- 
ment in which he makes it clear that the tax ap- 
plies wherever children are employed in or in con- 
nection with the workshop, factory or manufactur- 
ing establishment, whatever their duties are. If 
they participate in any work connected with manu- 
facturing, even in its most preliminary stages, they 
are regarded as engaged in manufacturing. The 
law does not apply to the agricultural industry, 
even when in connection with another industry. As 
a good example of the operation of the tax: A 
cannery and farm operating as a unit may employ 
children in the fields in purely agricultural opera- 
tions. A sharp line of distinction is drawn, how- 
ever, between the manufacturing and production 
ends of such business. Children may not be em- 
ployed in or about the cannery or in the manufac- 
ture of its products at some distance therefrom 
without subjecting the owner to the tax. ‘‘ Beans 
are snipped and corn husked as a necessary part 
of the canning operation, and not a necessary part 
of the agricultural operation,’’ says the ruling. 
‘*Farming or agricultural work may be complete 





with the production, picking and gathering of beans 
and corn, but when these vegetables are prepared 
and broken, snipped or husked with a view to their 
immediate use in canning, this work even if car- 
ried on at the farm is a part of the cannery opera- 
tion and the children employed are employed by the 
eannery.’’ 

The employment of children in forestry opera- 
tions in turpentine woods does not subject the em- 
ployer to the tax, such occupations being physically 
separate and apart from the manufacturing estab- 
lishment and the character of work not permitting 
the children to be in or around the manufacturin 
establishment. Employment of children in the fiel 
as chain carriers for surveyors or timber estimators, 
the nature of their employment never requiring their 
presence in or about the sawmill or in connection 
with its mechanical operations, is permitted. 

These examples show clearly under what condi- 
tions children may and may not be employed. The 
essential thing is to keep them distinctly separate 
from any manufacturing operation, not permitting 
them to act even as employees in offices located in 
connection with the plant. 





FOREST COLLEGE GRADUATES PLACED 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 2.—A surprising demand 
from American industry for men trained in forestry 
has been disclosed thru the placing of graduates 
the last few weeks by the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse. The demand for men 
not alone from concerns in th. lumber industry, but 
especially from industries using the product of the 
forest in manufacturing. Announcement was made 
last week of the placing of seven foresters who are 
returned soldiers, and of three other recent grad- 
uates of the College of Forestry in positions apply- 
ing to practical life the training given in forestry. 
All but one of these men is from New York State, 
but Canada has made a strong appeal for their 
services. 





President’s 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—The results which 
already have followed the vigorous stand of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Director General of Railroads 
Hines in disposing of the demands of the brother- 
hoods of railroad shopmen, and of the striking rail- 
road employees in California, Arizona and Nevada, 
would seem to vindicate a strong policy in handling 
such matters as distinguished from an uncertain or 
drifting policy. 

The railroad employees undoubtedly were greatly 
disappointed in the settlement proposed by the 
President for the shopmen. Certainly the shop- 
men were. They thought the President was on their 
side to the extent of granting substantially all their 
demands. 

So stronger measures were resorted to, with the 
result that the transportation situation so far as it 
affects the wage question has been noticeably clari- 
fied. Judging from letters and telegrams received 
here, and from the attitude of the international or- 
ganization officers and the American Federation of 
Labor, the great body of citizens thruout the coun- 
try approve the stand of the President and the Di- 
rector General. 

It should be understood, however, that the settle- 
ment granted the railroad shopmen was based on 
the theory that the high cost of living is coming 
down. Predictions by officials of the Department 
of Justice that a 25 percent reduction will come 
within ninety days as to foodstuffs and perhaps 
clothing may be unduly optimistic, but it is based 
on measures already taken and steps to be taken 
under the pending legislation increasing the power 
of the Government in the prosecution of profiteering 
enterprises and adding to the penalties already pro- 
vided by law. 

President Wilson’s Labor Day message, announc- 
ing a conference between capital and labor in the 
near future to ‘‘ discuss fundamental means of bet- 
tering the whole relationship of capital and labor 
and putting the whole question of wages upon an- 
other footing,’’ doubtless explains in large measure 
the attitude of Samuel Gompers and other labor 
officials in connection with the railroad shopmen’s 
settlement, possible future strikes by the Big Four 
railroad brotherhoods ete. 

Mr. Gompers conferred with the President a few 
days before and declined to make any statement 
when he left the White House, telling newspaper 
men to see the President. This, however, was after 
the President announced his award to the railroad 
shopmen and after the international presidents had 
counseled the local unions not to vote to strike at 
this time. 

As observers here construe the President’s Labor 
Day message, Mr. Wilson expects a truce between 
labor and capital in general temporarily, to be fol- 
lowed by a conference which the Chief Executive 
hopes may result in a better understanding between 
capital and labor. By putting wages upon another 


Rail Wage Stand 


footing the President is believed to refer to a sys- 
tem of partial control by the workers, accompanied 
by profit sharing. This would be a rather wide de- 
parture, should the President attempt to have it 
made general, In order to do so, of course, the 
conference must include strong representatives of 
every important industry, large or small. 

It is believed likely that the effort will be con- 
fined to having the capital representatives commit 
themselves to the principle of participation of labor 
in management on a limited scale and to a share 
in profits. It will be recalled in this connection 
that the President strongly urged the adoption of 
the 8-hour basic work day thruout industry at the 
time the Adamson 8-hour law was passed and made 
applicable to operating railroad employees. In 
announcing the award in the case of the railroad 
shopmen, the President put into the 8-hour basic 
day as applied to them, provision for the payment 
of the same compensation as the men now receive 
for ten hours’ work. 

Of course, the 8-hour day has not been generally 
adopted thruout industry. Mr. Wilson is com- 
mitted to it, and many industrial establishments 
have gone on an 8-hour basis. There is a marked 
tendency in this direction, according to reports 
reaching Washington. 

Therefore, it is probable that Mr. Wilson will be 
satisfied if the forthcoming conference expresses 
its approval of whatever plan he may have in mind 
for a better understanding between employer and 
employee and putting the ‘‘ whole question of wages 
upon another footing.’’ 


Endorse Call for Conference 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Labor leaders, big 
business men, Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress apparently are inclined to endorse President 
Wilson’s call for a conference between employers 
and employees and the Government. 

Some Republicans are a bit inclined to believe the 
President is ‘‘ playing politics’? with labor in this 
important matter. As a rule, however, they en- 
dorse the plan, some of them with frankly ex- 
pressed regrets that Congress did not ‘‘beat Wil- 
son to it’’ in passing legislation authorizing and 
directing that such a conference be called. 

A large number of letters and telegrams have 
reached the White House commending the Labor 
Day message of the President and the idea of a 
great national conference, which shall include all 
classes. Republicans and Democrats on Capitol 
Hill want Congress included in the formal call, and 
this will be provided for. 

Governors of States, or a representative commit- 
tee of governors also probably will be invited. The 
date has not yet been fixed, but the general opinion 
is that the conference will be called shortly after 
the return of President Wilson trom his forthcom- 
ing swing around the circle. 


Is Popular 


It is regarded significant that Secretary of War 
Baker should make public on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s Labor Day declaration details of a plan 
adopted for the harness shops at the Rock Island 
(Illinois) arsenal, whereby committees of employees 
participate in the management. The Rock Island de- 
parture is in the nature of an experiment, which is 
declared to be working in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. It has been in operation since the signing of 
the armistice, but the fact was not made known 
until Sunday. Official reports to Secretary Baker 
state that the new plan has reduced the cost of 
production of various articles and increased efii- 
ciency and contentment among the workers. 

It will be recalled in this connection that for 
years efforts have been under way to introduce sci- 
entific methods thruout the Rock Island shops. The 
Taylor system was used, and during every regular 
session of Congress labor representatives made a 
fight against it, contending it reduced the workers 
to mere machines ete. The workers at Rock Island, 
according to Mr. Baker’s statement, ‘‘ finally found 
their only recourse was to place a deliberate limit 
on production.’’ 

On the entrance of the United States into the 
war, however, the Secretary of War says, these 
limits were voluntarily removed by the men, insist- 
ing only that piecework prices should not be re- 
duced without their consent. Instances are given 
of the men themselves recommending reduction in 
piecework prices so that the Rock Island Arsenal 
could receive additional orders, and voluntarily 
agreeing to work during lunch hour so that orders 
which had been figured very closely might be filled. 

The situation is summarized as follows in a re- 
port made to Secretary Baker by R. L. Cornick and 
James L. McCort, employees’ representatives on 
the new branch of the Ordnance Department organ- 
ized to handle arsenal orders: 

no longer like mere 
J ong A yyy neiding deus a job, quite 
apart from their conception of life, for no other pur- 
poses than the earning of wages, the only crude means 
available to them for securing the necessities and per- 
haps a little of the better things of life. They are be- 
ginning to see that they are on their way toward be- 
coming partners in a large enterprise—that is, manu 
facturing useful things for their Government. 

It is our conviction, more now than ever before, that 
before long the opportunity will be ripe for us to se- 
cure outside talent in the form of competent manage- 
ment, engineers and production experts to advise us as 
workers what we can do to help improve things, what 
the management can do and, finally, what we and the 
management can do jointly. 

The management is still in active control of the 
harness shop at Rock Island, but is cooperating 
closely at every point with the committees of em- 
ployees. Members of the employees’ advisory com- 
mittee connected with the arsenal orders branch, 
organized by the Ordnance Department to go after 
business for other Government departments, assist 
in figuring costs when bids are submitted on pros 
pective work. 
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Maple Flooring 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“‘West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 

“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 


GPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 230 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





Money back if not satisfied.. 








A. J. LUSTIG 
SAW MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
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LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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R. R. Gardner Co. 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
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Timberland Questionnaire 


We offer our services to assist your compilation thereof. 
After you have read it — if you want us — Call on 
In the ofice—in the field—maps—figures. 


JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











SOUTHEAST MISSOURI DEALERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


CHARLESTON, Mo., Sept. 2.—The sixth semi-an- 
nual convention of the Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was held here on 
Thursday, Aug. 28, with sixty-two members of the 
association and traveling representatives of various 
St. Louis firms present. The sessions, morning and 
afternoon, were held at the Danforth Memorial 
Y. M. C. A. Building, with a banquet in the evening 
at the Russell Hotel. 

Following the registration and presenting of 
badges at the Y. M. C. A. office, the meeting was 
called to order at 10:30 o’clock a. m., by Charles E. 
Kiefner, of Perryville, president of the organization. 
This was followed by the singing of ‘‘ America’’ by 
the assembly, and an invocation by the Rev. C. L. 
Dennis. 

The address of welcome was delivered by T. J. 
Johns, mayor of Charleston, with response by A. J. 
Dillman, of Caruthersville. 

The President’s Address 


The president, Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, 
Mo., then delivered an eloquent address in which 
he incorporated much information regarding the 
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present condition of the lumber market and some 
sound advice to the members, telling them among 
other things that this is a time when they must 
hold tight and not rock the boat. Mr. Kiefner 
has a reputation for being a real orator, and it is 
needless to say that his address was one that com- 
manded attention. 

‘Business Codperation’’ was the subject of an 
address by W. B. Ragsdale, a prominent business 
man of Charleston, Mo., who interestingly and in- 
structively explained the importance of an associa- 
tion and the value of membership in it. Incident- 
ally he remarked that his mother used to spank 
him with a shingle when he was a boy, but he was 
sure that if he were a little fellow now he would 
never have that experience repeated. 

After roll call and the reading of minutes of the 
last meeting, Secretary J. 8. N. Farquhar, of Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., read the financial statement in the 
absence of Oscar Fuller, the treasurer. The state- 
ment showed a sum of $125.16 in the treasury. 

After luncheon and just before the convening of 
the afternoon session a representative of the Cor- 
nell Wood Products Co. showed a motion picture 
illustrating the process of manufacturing Cornell 
wood board. 

The Golden Rule in Retail Lumberdom 


W. B. Massey, of Bonne Terre, Mo., led off the 
afternoon program with an excellent address on 
‘*The Golden Rule in Business,’’ in which he em- 
phasized strongly the importance of applying that 
rule to all phases of a man’s business. He sug- 
gested that the retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers should codperate more closely, and also gave 
some pointers on how to perfect the relationship 
between an employer and his employees. He recom- 
mended that the retailer should always treat the 
traveling salesman with consideration and courtesy, 
if for no other reason at least as a matter of good 
business. He said that the salesman as a rule has 
bargain prices on something or other and would 
put the dealer ‘‘next’’ if only given a chance. He 
said he had often been given tips by salesmen as to 
when certain items would advance in price and had 
saved money by taking advantage of the informa- 
tion. Mr. Massey further appealed to all dealers 
to buy from manufacturers and wholesalers who 
sell to dealers only, and told of some personal ex- 
periences with violators of this golden rule. 

A. J. Dillman of Caruthersville, was very op- 


timistic in his talk on ‘‘The Outlook,’’ but warned 
the retailers to go slow, and be careful not to over- 
stock; for he believed that lower levels would come 
sooner or later and that all should be ready to meet 
the changed conditions. 

This address by Mr. Dillman aroused so much 
interest that President Kiefner called on several 
other dealers for reports on the outlook in their 
respective territories. Some made optimistic and 
others pessimistic reports; but all agreed that prices 
for lumber and shingles were too high and that 
they could do more business if they were lower. 

‘*How the Lumber Business Appeals to a Be- 
ginner’’ was the subject of a talk by J. Lanier 
Byrd, of Charleston, who launched into the retail 
business only a few months ago. He said in the 
course of his address that the most difficult thing 
he had bumped up against so far was keeping up 
with the prices of lumber; however, he thought the 
business to be a great game, and liked it. His talk 
was followed by a discussion on ‘‘What Is a 
Profiteer?’’ by C. W. Riddle, who, in contrast to 
his predecessor on the floor, has been in the retail 
game a great many years. He said he could not 
see how a retailer in lumber could profiteer now on 
the high prices of lumber; in fact, he said, it would 
be impossible for him to make even a profit if he 
had to buy on the present market. 


Cost Discussion Arouses Much Interest 


Hugh K. Taylor, of St. Louis, then spoke on 
‘*Of What Benefit Are the Trade Journals to the 
Retail Lumberman?’’ and he was followed by L. 
T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, who illustrated ‘‘ The Cost 
of Doing Business’’ with figures and facts, and 
shot eye-opener after eye-opener at his auditors. 
This address brought more response from them 
than any other to which they had listened during 
the day, because of the vital importance of the 
subject to every dealer, and particularly at this 
most confusing time of unsettled markets. Mr. 
Metz figured the cost of doing business at 22% 
percent. 

A motion was made by Leon Herrick, of Crystal 
City, and seconded by W. B. Massey that the asso- 
ciation commend Long-Bell Lumber Co. and other 
manufacturers who have stablilized their prices, 
and strongly recommend that all other manufac- 
turers follow their example at once—a motion which 
was unanimously carried. 

At the banquet session in the evening the visitors 
were guests of the business men of Charleston, with 
President Kiefner presiding as ‘‘director of nour- 
ishment and noises.’’ 

Following an invocation by the Rev. Mr. Dennis 
and thru the evening, a pianist and violinist ren- 
dered music for the occasion, with special vocal 
numbers by F. A. Johnson and L. D. Danforth, jr. 
The address of the evening was made by Thomas J. 
Brown, prominent attorney of Charleston, on the 
subject, ‘‘Why We Need Thee.’’ Following Mr. 
Brown’s address by special invitation the conven- 
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tion was addressed by former Congressman Joe J. 
Russell, the first public speech that the former 
congressman has delivered for several months owing 
to his ill health. Gov. Frederick D. Gardner was 
also on the program for the evening but owing to 
his absence from the State was unable to attend. 

At the conclusion of the program the lumbermen 
tendered a rising vote of thanks to the people of 
Charleston and to the local lumbermen for their 
hospitality, expressing their appreciation of the 
splendid meeting which had been arranged for them 
and for various courtesies shown them by the people 
of that city. 
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THIS WAY MIGHT HELP 


Old Crazy Pete he says to me, 
‘< Folks kick about their poverty, 


‘¢ And, up to just a certain point, 
I’ll say the times are out of joint—’’ 


‘“No wonder that they kick,’’ I says, 
‘¢ With living costing what it is. 


‘*A man has got to have a lot 
More money than he ever got, 


‘¢To get along in these here times, 
When all the prives all are crimes,’’ 


‘«That’s right, said Pete, ‘‘the part before— 
About a fellow needing more. 


‘¢Tf I sell this thing, you sell that, 
And I raise mine, can you stand pat? 


‘*T raise you back, and so it goes 
With ev’rything a mortal knows. 


‘¢And just where it is going to end 
Is something I can’t comprehend.’’ 


‘*Well, don’t you think a man should get 
All that he can?’’ says I. ‘‘You bet!’’ 


“* ¢Get all he can?’ ’’ says Pete in turn,— 
‘“Yes, all he can—all he can earn. 


‘*One way to even up the score 
Is just to try producing more. 


‘*T’m going to watch this blooming team 
And save expense, and work and scheme, 


“And make myself—at least I’ll try— 
A pretty necessary guy. 


“‘T’ll haul more logs than most men haul, 
And then upon the boss I’ll call 


‘And show him how I’ve cut expense 
And ask a raise. Now, ain’t that sense?’’ 


‘«That’s sense,’’ says I, ‘‘but where’s the boss 
That that would make to come across?’’ 


‘“Well,’’ Pete says, ‘‘we are learning—say, 
Perhaps the boss will learn some day! ’’ 





SORRY THEY WENT SO FAR 
In his relations with the railroad unions, Mr. 
Wilson now finds himself very much in the position 
of the young lady who once gave someone a picture 
of herself in a bathing suit and is now trying to 
get it back. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 
Speaking of Bentonsport, Ia., most of us are. 





Oskaloosa, Ia., displays this sign by the railroad 
track leading into town: ‘‘This city has a stone- 
pile for bums. You are welcome. Mayor.’’ 





Mayor Broening, of Baltimore, Md., suggests as 
a solution of the High Cost of Milk problem that 
a ought to be a goat in every home. Well, 

ere is, 





The Oskaloosa (Ia.) Chautauqua program says 
of J. Adam Bede: ‘‘The community that hears 
his address will be a better place to live in after 
he has left it.’’ Well, that could be said about a 
lot of folks. 





At Jacksonville, Ill., the dentists all close on 
Mondays. If a man is going to have the toothache 
he has to arrange to have it on some other day of 
the week. 





At Dixon, Ill., Jacksonville, Ill., and Oskaloosa, 
Ta., the intelligent hotel clerks all informed callers 
that we were not registered. It made us feel like 
a good deal of a scrub. 





The Miner & Frees Lumber Co. sells coal at King 
City, Mo. 





In the Burlington station at King City, Mo. (and 
it is the only road in the town, so competition has 
nothing to do with it), appears this sign in the 
handwriting of the agent: ‘‘Call, write or tele- 
phone for information in our line. We are paid 


for answering questions. Everybody receives 
courteous treatment at this station.’’ We tried it, 
and they do. 





Speaking of ‘‘ Music and Singing,’’ as advertised 
by some of the cabarets, Warburton & Richardson, 
of Grinnell, Iowa, offer ‘‘ Building Material and 
Lumber.’’ 





As a place to sleep we suggest the Knapp Hotel 
at Fullerton, Neb. 





One of the interesting things of the times is the 
25-cent restaurant of our youth displaying the 
sign: ‘‘Meals 60 cents.’?’ The only noticeable 
changes are the decrease in the portions and the 
increase in the price. 





Speaking of railroad efficiency, in Missouri we 
saw a ‘‘bad order’’ gondola on its way to the 
shops for repair labeled ‘‘leaky roof.’’ 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


HANNIBAL, Mo.—The spirit of Mark Twain 
broods over Hannibal, the town in which he spent 
his boyhood—altho there is nothing especially in 
Hannibal to brood over. There is a gigantic statue 
of the humorist on a bluff overlooking the river 
(we did not catch the name of the river). It is 
some distance up there from the town, but when 
the statue was placed there the taxi men are said 
to have been unanimous for that location. It is a 
splendid likeness, so they say; how astonished the 
boy Samuel would have been if anybody had ever 
told him that some time it would be these. . 

Next to the statue, the most interesting thing in 
Hannibal is the fact that at the station eating-house 
you can still get a very excellent luncheon for 35 
cents. (Chicago restaurants please copy.) 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—We had a happy thought 
while draped across a park bench in Jacksonville’s 
beautiful public square; lots of our Illinois, Iowa 
and Indiana towns, and farther south, have them: 
why wouldn’t it be a fine idea for the local com- 
mercial or community organization to announce a 
community picnic for once in awhile in the square? 
Let everybody bring his basket and his babies some 
evening (tables having been thoughtfully provided 
for the occasion) and get acquainted with the other 
folks in the town. There might be a band concert, 
or a community sing. 





MEADVILLE, Mo.—There were three or four cus- 
tomers in line to be waited on at the yard of the 
North Missouri Lumber Co., so we just read the 
world’s greatest lumber journal and took the advice 
that the minute men refused to take at Lexington 
(Mass., not Mo.) and dispersed. We don’t wonder 
that the lumber yard was busy, for this seems to be 
a good agricultural town. 





Kine Crry, Mo.—Here we ended a month’s 
hegira, in a blaze of community spirit such as you 
seldom find. The community spirit in King City 
seems the nearest to unanimous that the most ardent 
communityist may hope for. 





It Was Too Much for Larry 
We are indebted to F. H., of Ottawa, Ont., who 
might be further identified as the secretary of the 
C. L. A., for the following memorial notice from 
an Ottawa paper: 
IN MEMORIAM 


TESKEY—In loving memory of Lawrence beeen 
who died suddenly July 12, 1918, after a most enjoyable 
holiday in New York City. 





DRY RIVERS 


Thru thirsty plains they wind their way, 
The rivers that are dry, 

Hot sands where minnows used to play, 
And things that droop and die— 

Above them still the hopeless day, 
The same relentless sky. 


They seem to me like human hearts 
Whose fountains are asleep, 

That ev’ry wound that burns and smarts 
Must still forever keep— 

Hearts where the teardrop never starts, 
That are too sad to weep. 


I know some day the sky will rain, 
The rivers reappear, 

The grass will turn to green again, 
The lily blossom here— 

And so shall come to hearts that pain 
The blessing of a tear. 


32 Million Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down, and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cutting on 
an area of about 2,900 acres of Government y Baw 
in T. 61. N., R. 2 W., and T. 62 N., R. 2 W. 
B. M., within the watershed of Snow Creek, Pend 
Oreille National Forest, Idaho, estimated to be 
3,220 M. B. M., white pine; 6,600 M. B. M., cedar; 
1, M. B. M., larch and Douglas fir saw tim- 
ber; 17,500 M. B. M. spruce and 2,840 M. B. M. 
miscellaneous pulpwood species; 11,200 pieces of 
poles and piling; and an unestimated number of 
cedar posts. 


, About 26 million feet of privately owned timber 
in the same watershed is also available for pur- 
chase from the Northern Pacific Railway m- 
pany. Additional National Forest timber out- 
side the boundary of the proposed sale but with- 
in the Snow Creek watershed will be included if 
desired by the purchaser at rates and under con- 
ditions specified below. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered: 
for saw timber, $3.00 per for green white pine; 
$1.50 per M for dead white pine; $1.00 per M for 
cedar; $0.50 per M for larch and Douglas fir. 
et uence $1.00 per M for spruce and $0. 
per M for white fir, alpine fir, hemlock and lodge- 
pole pine, or $0.95 per M flat rate for all pulp- 
wood species; and special rates for cedar poles, 
posts and piling. 


Prices will be readjusted at the end of the 
third and sixth years. 


PERIOD FOR REMOVAL: A period of eight 
years will be allowed for the removal of the 
timber, with one additional year for the con- 
struction of initial improvements. 


DEPOSITS: With bid, $6,000.00 to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including Oct. 21, 1919. The right 
to reject any and all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 
the character of the timber, conditions of sale, 
deposits ,and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
— or the Forest Supervisor, Sandpoint, 

aho. 








FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 

Lumber 
Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSN 
CHICAGO sNEW YORK 


Speedy 
Collections 














—————————— 
Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 









The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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BETSON’S 
PLASTICFikE BRICK 


On Your Next Furnace Lining Job— 


Brin tn YOU have had your troubles year after year 





with the ordinary fire brick or blocks,—is one very 
good reason why you should use something better on 
your next furnace lining job. 


VERY ONE knows that it’s the joints in the brickwork 
that make the ordinary furnace linings come down. 
The varying temperatures in the furnace cause the 
mortar to crumble and so the bricks or blocks fall out. 


HESE TROUBLES can be overcome by making the 
entire lining in one-piece so there will be no joints. 
And the one-piece monolithic furnace lining is practic- 
able. Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick has made it so. 
Betson linings are durable, gastight linings. 


O,1N THOSE plants where continuous operation is para- 
mount and where the boilers are al ways on the load, the 
Chief depends on Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick. Service 
counts most, and Betson’s has a service record of 20 
years. It comes in the yellow-top barrel ready for use. 


NE MAN CAN DOthe job,—any handy man around the 
plant, There is no need paying for special blocks and 
expertstolay them. So, on your next furnace lining 
job, use Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick. It’s good for 
every other part of the boiler, too, 


O SPECIAL TOOLS are required and no forms are 
necessary for laying up Plastic Fire Brick. You just 
place it in chuncks, pack it with a mallet, then smooth 
with a trowel,—and the job is done. 


END YOUR ORDER today, Five or ten barrels of 
Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick will do your next furnace 


_ lining job complete. For repairs, two or three barrels 







willserve. After that, you will be a Betson booster. 
There Is Only One 
Plastic Fire Brick Ask for 
~ Practical 
“$ Booklet. 
It 
will 
COMES IN interest 
THE YELLOW-TOP 
BARREL yen 





Betson Plastic Fire Brick Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 386-9 ROME, N. Y. 


New York Office: 30 Church St. Chicago Office: 1514 Kimball Building 
Immediate Shipments made frem warehouses in principal cities. 




















Renew Acquaintance 
‘With Farmers 


in your com- 
munity and 
get them in 
the habit of 
coming to 
your yard by 
installing a 


Monarch Feed Mill 


This is one of the reasons why a lot of retail lumber- 
men wouldn't be without this mill in their yards. It 
puts them inclose touch with future building plans and 
proves a profitable side-line. Let us tell you how it 
helps hold trade. 


Write for catalog today. 






Meal 


and 


P.O.Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥-Pa. 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurazce 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 























Lumber Shipments. 








Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 
just 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


RETAILERS BOOST ST. LOUIS AS LUMBER CENTER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—The people of St. Louis 
and the St. Louis trade territory soon will realize 
the importance of St. Louis as a lumber distributing 
center. This realization is to be impressed upon 
them thru a series of advertisements to be run in 
two of the leading daily newspapers of St. Louis 
by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Retail- 
ers). The first of the advertisements appeared this 
week and they attracted the closest possible atten- 
tion, being regarded as the most constructive thing 
ever done for St. Louis by any organization and 
one of the best advertising movements ever under- 
taken for the lumber business as a whole. 

The advertisements each will occupy five full 
columns, and will run once a week for six weeks 
in the Post-Dispatch, the leading afternoon news- 
paper, and the Globe-Democrat, the leading morn- 
ing paper, each with wide circulation in this terri- 
tory. The first advertisement shows a log, with 
St. Louis in the center, and makes clear its rela- 
tive proximity to the southern arfd the western for- 
est areas. 

‘¢St. Louisans—Talk Lumber.’’ is the heading 
of this first advertisement, and it begins with a 
statement that awoke St. Louis with a start: ‘‘Ten 
to one you didn’t know that St. Louis is the world’s 
greatest lumber market. Ten to one, you didn’t 
know what lumber has done, is doing, and can do 
for St. Louis and for you.’’ 

The advertisement goes on to tell of the impor- 


tance of lumber, —— that ‘‘wood and wood 
products are inseparable from civilized life as we 
know it,’’ and it points out the advantages of St. 
i, as a lumber assembling and consuming cen- 

r. 

The purpose of the series is best explained in 
this paragraph from the advertisement: 

Is our lumber trade well organized? Is it well fitted 
into the organization of our industries? Is it develop- 
ing itself along lines of greater service? Is it holding 
its own and reaching out for new fields, new markets, 
new transportation facilities? Above all, is it alive to 
its responsibility to the ultimate consumer—is it meet- 
ing the demands for higher ethical standards in trade? 

‘*TIndeed it is,’’ is the answer, ‘‘and the articles 
which follow this one will show how it is.’’ 

The advertisement bears the seal of the exchange, 
with its slogan, ‘‘Honest Value,’’ and it closes 
with the statement that it ‘‘weleomes requests for 
information regarding the facilities of St. Louis 
as a lumber distributing center and as a logical 
location for woodworking industries.’’ 

The ‘‘copy’’ is human and the advertisement as 
a whole is wonderfully attractive. 

The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange was or- 
ganized in June, 1917, and this is but one of many 
things it has been doing to advance the cause of 
St. Louis and the lumber business. R. Wiles is 
president of the exchange and Joseph O’Neil is 
chairman of the committee in charge of the adver- 
tising. 





Wood Construction Is the Cheapest in First Cost and the 
Cheapest in Last Cost 


(Continued from Front Page) 


offered by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. These blanks will be furnished 
in convenient size and in the shape shown in ex- 
hibits 1 and 2. All that the retail lumberman has 
to do is to insert local prices, extend the figures and 
add up the totals in the column provided. It is 
well to state here that in the hand book service a 
great many other subjects of vital interest to retail- 
ers are covered. Among other matters shown in 
brief and understandable form are comparative in- 
surance rates, paint data, heat conductivity of the 
various building materials ete. The importance of 
a thoro understanding of these subjects may be 
gathered from certain following deductions. 


A statement not infrequently heard and one that 
even retail lumbermen are sometimes heard to voice 
is that the upkeep of a brick house is less than the 
upkeep of a frame house. Before going into detail, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to point out the 
fact that almost every person has specific ideas 
regarding the arrangement and appearance of a 
home. No two men or women agree exactly. There- 
fore, a house, the appearance of which can be 
changed or which can be altered at comparatively 
little cost is desirable as an investment out of 
which some day the investor may wish to get his 
money. ‘The appearance of a frame house can 
easily be changed by paint and it is very easy for 
a carpenter to make almost any desired alterations. 
Such alterations can be made at a comparatively 
small cost and, consequently, when the owner of a 
frame house comes to sell it he has a decided ad- 
vantage over the owner of a brick house, alterations 
or repairs to which can only be made at great ex- 
pense. Oftentimes the sale of a brick house is pre- 
vented just because it can not easily be remodeled 
or changed. 

A statement often hear in support of the sup- 
posedly cheaper cost of maintenance of a brick 
house is that it is warmer. Yet, in wood, builders 
have the best natural insulator upon the market, 
a statement which is fully substantiated by heat 
radiation tables. A recognized authority is William 
R. Jones and, translating his heat conductivity 
tables into every day language, it is found that a 
brick wall of the type here considered radiates 
heat 13 percent faster than a frame wall. Ten 
tons of good hard coal should heat a fair sized 
brick house. Hard coal now is selling for approxi- 
mately $13 in Chicago and ten tons, therefore, would 
cost $130. Coal burned in houses under favorable 
conditions is only half utilized in warming the 
house. That is, only $65 worth of coal is used for 
heating the rooms. However, had the house been 
built of frame, a saving of 13 percent of $65 or 
$8.45 could be made annually. In other words live 
in a properly built home of wood and save on the 
coal. bill. 


Insurance rates are another bogey that is some- 
times flaunted before would-be builders of wood. 
Using the minimum tariff of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, issued under date of June 29, 1916, 
it is found that the insurance rate on a frame house 
with a wood shingle roof is at the rate of $10 per 
thousand of insured value for three years. For a 
brick house under similar conditions the rate is 


$5.50 a thousand dollars of insured value for three 
years. Thus, on a brick house insured for $4,000 
the insurance saving would be $18 for a period of 
three years. 

The advocates of brick houses and houses built of 
other similar material are accustomed to say that 
such houses do not have to be painted. This state- 
ment is only partly true, tor the cornice and win- 
dow frames of such houses as well as the doors have 
to be painted just as they have to be painted in 
frame houses and this is the most expensive part 
of the painting job. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN here assumes that 
two houses are to be built on the same plan but 
one with frame outer walls and the other with com- 
mon brick outer walls, 8 inches thick. The houses 
are to be two stories high and to simplify com- 
putations it is assumed that the outer walls con- 
tain 3,000 square feet or 30 squares. The frame 
house outer wall at $37.28 a square will cost 
$1,118.40 and the outer wall of brick at $45.01 will 
cost $1,350.30. Thus the difference in cost of the 
outer walls due to the materials employed will be 
$231.90 in favor of frame construction. 


Assume a life of twenty-four years for these 
buildings. To start with the frame house has an 
advantage over the brick house of $231.90. Each 
year a saving of $8.45 is made in coal or at the 
end of twenty-four years the saving will be $202.80. 
To avoid detailed computation, assume that the 
$231.90 saved in outer wall construction is put out 
at interest at 6 percent, tho, of course, the sum 
would finally be considerably increased by interest 
on interest. The interest on this sum for twenty- 
four years would be $333.94, thus the saving in the 
cost of construction, plus the coal saving, plus the 
interest, would amount to $768.64 in twenty-four 
years. 

In the brick house, insured for $4,000, there would 
be a saving in insurance, which for the twenty-four 
years would amount to $144. The frame house, of 
course, would have to be painted, but two coats of 
good paint put on every three years at $2.75 a 
square is a liberal painting allowance. Therefore, 
the painting bill in twenty-four ycars would amount 
to $577.50. The painting bill, plus the saving in 
insurance on the brick house would amount to 
$721.50, thus leaving the owner of the frame house 
$47.14 to the good. ‘ 


Thus it is seen that not only is the frame house 
cheaper in original cost of outer wall construction, 
but also it is cheaper to maintain. The saving in 
the maintenance cost of a frame house would be 
greatly emphasized had the comparison been made 
with a good grade of brick. This fact is readily 
realized when it is known that in Chicago it is im- 
possible to obtain any kind of face brick for less 
than $30 and the choice kinds which are most at- 
tractive cost considerably more. 





CorPoRATE FINANCING during July totaled $348,- 
000,000, another new high record, and compared 
with $257,000,000 in June, 1919, and $204,000,000 
in July of last year. The larger part of the total 
was made up of industrial securities, which 
amounted to $295,000,000 for the month. 
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SOLDIER WRITES OF TRIP ALONG WAR FRONT 


For a second time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been favo cd with a copy of a letter sent by 
Walter L. Goud to his father, F. A. Good, of the 
Good Lumber Vo., of Cowles, Neb., and a former 
president of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. In the accompanying letter young Good, who 
is overseas driving a large ‘‘U. 8, A.’’ car on offi- 
cial business, describes his 2,500-mile trip thru 
France and Belgium and his impressions of the 
former big battle lines. The letter follows: 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Aug. 6, 1919. 

DeAR FATHER, et al.: The last few days have been 
warmer than usual and I am quite comfortable wearing 
no coat. I wish we might have cool weather like this 
at home. Then, there are no flies, no mosquitoes, “er 
enything” of the kind. 

Listen “a wee,’ and I will tell you of a wonderful 
pilgrimage in which it was my privilege to participate. 

Driving a party of officers, we went to The Hague, 
and were there a whole week ; a week never to be for- 
gotten. One could scarce imagine a more ideal place 
for happy living than there, and the time passed all 
too quickly. We put up at a swell hotel and ate of 
the best, and as all expenses were paid, “I should 
worry.” Except for two nights, I was free to spend 
the time as I chose, with a big car at my disposal. I 
never thought of walking to a meal, were it but a 
block away. An American uniform is a rare thing at 
The Hague, and with a big United States Army auto 
to associate—“Oh, boy,” we were “settin pretty.” 
Kings indeed ! 

But the end came when two colonels loaded into my 
car and said: ‘“Let’s see the front, driver.”” That day 
we made Rotterdam, Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges 
Most of all this is fine country, showing in only a few 
places the marks of war. 

The next day (and incidentally my birthday, July 
22) we did Zeebrugge, Ostend, Dixmude, Ypres, Armen- 
tieres, and on to Lille. At Zeebrugge we went clear 
out to the end of ‘‘The Mole.” and here was perhaps 
the most interesting place visited. One could see where 
the grappling hooks pulled part of the wall down when 
the British war ships landed troops there. It being 
low tide, we could see quite a bit of the four light 
cruisers which the English ran into the harbor, turned 
crosswise of the channel and then sunk. These vessels 
were filled with cement, so the Hun vessels were not 
only bottled up, but the cork was cemented in. A 
British Tommy explained it all to us in elaborate 
detail. He also pointed out to us the tennis court on 
which President Wilson played when he visited Bel- 
gium. 


Oh, yes; a little way out on “The Mole” is a large 
breach. It is now temporarily repaired with timbers. 
This big dent was made by loading a submarine with 
dynamite and running it into the wall. 

At Ostend we saw the Vindictive. This was Capt. 
Fryatt’s ship. You know he ran his vessel into Ostend 
harbor, turned her crosswise and blew her up, com- 
pletely blocking this channel also. Perhaps you re- 
member that he was taken prisoner here, tried by 
the Germans and convicted by them of ramming a 
Hun submarine. The court called this ‘murder in the 
first degree,” and Capt. Fryatt was shot. A short time 
since his remains were conveyed thru here (Antwerp) 
on their way to a burial place on English soil. 

Neither Zeebrugge nor Ostend are “shot up” badly. 
Dixmude was our next stop and we class it as a total 
ruin, as also is Ypres. Ypres I think the most war 
picturesque city we found. The Cathedral and Cloth 
Hall ruins are tall and strikingly fantastic, while the 
sky line here is most wonderful from any point one 
views the scene of ruin. 

Nor must I forget Campbell nor Vimy Ridge. Here 
the ground was more thoroly torn and mangled than at 
any other place we had found. I will wager that on 
the whole ridge there is not a foot of untilted soil, and 
the angle of tilt is egg Soa degrees or more. A start 
is just being made to clean up the ridge, and I vote it 
“some job.” 

So soon as we crossed into France we were wise to 
the change. The first town explained quite thoroly 
that we were out of Belgium. Oh, my! but I will say 
right here that seeing France from a big “Cad” and 
from a side door Pullman are two quite distinct 
sensations ; and really France is hardly entitled to all 
the adverse criticism showered upon her so gratuitously 
by the soldier from other climes. 

Lille is a fine city. We entered it over an old draw- 
bridge spanning the moat that surrounds the town. 
You know they are supposed to take up this bridge in 
the event of an attack upon the city by an enemy. 
It makes one think of the days of old, when soldiers 
fought battles with crossbows and arrows. And the 
great walls inside the moat— ; we laugh at them today, 
yet they are visible evidence (when one actually sees 
them) of a generation not so very remote. Here at 
Antwerp these walls are being torn down, ground up, 
and a splendid thoroughfare created that will circum- 
scribe the city. Of course a road has a real value and 
the walls, as a defense, had none. These walls and 
moats we also found to be features of both Verdun and 
Metz. Lille is torn up some, but not badly “done.” 
can imagine it as a very pretty city under normal 
conditions. 

On July 23 we went thru the cities of Lens, Arras, 
Cambria, St. Quentin, Soissons and on to Paris. Lens 
was the worst “shot up” city we saw, and I wonder 
much if there could be found two bricks or rocks that 
were neighbors before the war and that now repose 
within a city block of each other. Human agencies 
could not have more completely and utterly destroyed 
a city than when Lens was “done to death.” As we 
drove about there midst the ruins, I could not know 
what my colonels were thinking, and I was very busy 
dodging “duds” myself, but do remember that I 
cussed the Germans for it all. 

There are many good openings in Arras, Cambria, 
St. Quentin and Soissons, but they were not made 
along constructive business lines, so we just drove thru 
them and beyond. A short way from Soissons we 
viewed the mountings of one of those huge guns which 
bombarded Paris from a distance of about seventy-five 
miles. Soon after leaving Soissons we ran out of the 
devastated area, and in a couple of hours were in “Gay 
Paree.” The next day we spent in Paris, making sure 
that everything was all right. 

Early the next morning found us at Chateau-Thierry. 
This was the first American front we had seen. We 
viewed this historical area from all the surrounding 
hills, and there are some hills. From here to Rheims 
is a very pretty drive. The road sometimes winds 
around, sometimes goes over, more big hills. It was 


near Chateau-Thierry that I ruined my brakes, and 
was somewhat busier from here on. 

As we came out of the hills we glimpsed Rheims 
across the flat country below, this at about 11 o’clock. 
The cathedral stood out very plainly and from this 
distance one could scarcely tell but that it might be in 
Al condition. Of course our immediate Mecca was the 
cathedral. I do not know why, but the sight of it 
appealed to me more strongly than had anything else 
on our tour. After two and a half days’ travel over 
devastated lands, this was really a climax. 

The old building, tho a ruin, still retains enough of 
its majesty to give one an idea of what a wonderful 
structure it once was. I climbed up on a nearby pile 
of rocks that in days past enclosed a family and happy 
times, and looked and thought for a full half hour. I 
wish the Kaiser were forced to sit and look at it. If 
he is not crazy now, he soon would be. 

Verdun next. We didn’t dwell long here, but really 
Verdun itself does not seem so badly damaged, the out- 
lying forts being more the storm centers; nor did we 
see anything in this or the American sector “shot up” 
so badly as was the British line. (Of course there 
were some Americans brigaded with them over there.) 

Metz is a very pretty city. I understand that no 
shells reached the town, so no damage is evidenced. 
One comes out of the hills and sees Metz away off at 
the bottom. It is two miles downhill before we get 
to the city. 

The next day we returned to Verdun and went thru 
the underground forts. We took dinner with the 
French officers in what is called “The Citadel.” After 
dining a French major went with us in the car as a 
guide. With him we visited the forts and battle- 
fields about Verdun, and it was all very interesting 
as he explained everything so nicely. This section 
round and about the forts, I understand, is to be left 
in its war state, as a national park. 

Between Verdun and Rheims we lost the right road 
and found ourselves occupying “No Man’s Land.” 
Roads—there were none. We followed a sort of lane 
leading ahead, for I did not want to take the car apart 
to turn it around facing the rear, and we were soon 
tearing up dugouts to get boards etc. to bridge over 
trenches and shell-holes. There has been absolutely 
nothing whatever done to this section. Many bodies, 
skeletons rather, lie on the field yet, right where they 
fell in action. 

We made it to Rheims by dark, but my guests, the 
colonels, were quite concerned. You see, they were 
new from the United States, one the military attaché 
at Rome, the other somewhere in Spain. “If we can’t 
make Rheims by night, where will we repose?” “That's 
just what these dugouts are made for,” I ventured. 
“Lord, but think of the cooties!” they both said. 
“Oh, they are all gassed,” I remarked. “Honestly, does 
gas kill cooties?”’ ‘Sure thing,” from me. 

Well, let’s hurry along. Next day we returned to 
Paris. (Oh, yes, the very nicest “Y” people to be 
found in Europe were at Rheims.) Here (at Paris) 
the colonels thanked me for a “splendid trip’’—that 
shows what handshakers colonels are anyway—and 
released me. 

The next day I drove alone, thru Amiens, Bapaume 
to Lille and late the following day reported at Antwerp 
headquarters. Twenty-five hundred miles over the 
world’s greatest battlefields without an accident. But 
after my brakes went “koupt,” there were many close 
calls. ad some of those agile “Frogs” ever stopped 
to scratch their heads they would never have known 
the variety of parasite that prompted the action. 

And now it is nearly dark—my writing has gradually 
shifted from poor to bad and is now worse. I have 
reeled off a goodly number of sheets while sitting here 
on my bunk, for I am quite wound up tonight, and as 
I write each detail of my wonderful journey stands out 
so distinctly that I seem to have lived those great days 
over again. 

Perhaps I shall be home in a month or six weeks, 
for the A. EB. F. remnants are being rapidly tagged for 
the Good Old U. S. A. “Now I lay me down to 
sleep—’’ With love, I am 

Your son, 
WALTER L. Goon. 


HYMENEAL 


WOODWORTH-FISH.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Fish, Brookline, Mass., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Sarah Cheney, to 
Charles Parker Woodworth, of Concord, N. a 
Miss Fish’s maternal grandfather was the late Percy 
Colby Cheney, who was governor of New Hamp- 
shire, United States senator and also United States 
minister to Switzerland. Mr. Woodworth is the as- 
sistant treasurer of the Woodstock Lumber Co., of 
Boston. The wedding will take place on Oct. 4 at 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, the Episcopal church at 
Rye Beach, where Mr. and Mrs. Fish have their 
summer home. 








TIMBERLAND SALES 


CoupeERAy, Wis., Sept. 2.—Notice has been received 
in trade circles here of the purchase by the Bekkedal 
Lumber Co., this city, of about thirty million feet of 
stumpage from the Arpin Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Wis. The timber consists of hemlock and hardwood 
and is located northeast of Radisson, Wis. It will not 
be cut for.several years, as the company has a large 
amount to log on its present reservation. 


GAGEN, Wis., Sept. 2.—C. P. Crosby, well known 
lumberman of Rhinelander, has purchased from the 
Gagen Lumber Co. a 1,200-acre tract of timberland near 
yagen, The deal was the largest recorded there this 
season and the consideration was $45,000. 


FLORENCE, WIs., Sept. 2.—Victor Condroski, of this 
city, and W. G. Monroe, of Iron Mountain, have pur- 
chased the timber on a section of land at Elmwood, 
Mich., from the Brown-Mitcheson Co., of Marinette. 
The deal also included the company’s set of camps and 
logging outfits. It is estimated that there is enough 
timber on the land to keep the new owners busy log- 
ging for several winters. 





The green weight of Douglas fir is about 3,300 
pounds a thousand board feet, but when the lumber 
is kiln dried its average weight is approximately 
2,500 pounds a thousand feet. 


BROWN? ASH 
GREY ELM 
MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 


WIS CONSINGVENEERSCOS 
MANUPAGTRURERS 
REIN EAN DE ReaWiISe 





















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northen 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


ring. 











Members of 
Manafactarers 
Association 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Indiana Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 


LUMBER ~~ 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough ; Paes 
Wellington & Powellsville’ R. BR. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 


oak 
|“ TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


" PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
® 2 
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->Try Us Now<— 





on the following big value woods. Our prices 
may interest you. Let us quote you. 
BASSWOOD AP ' 
5/4 No. | Com... 100,000’ 4/6 FAS... ..508 200,000 
No. 2 Com. ..200,000’ No. | Com.. .300,000’ 
6/4 No. | Com... 60.000’ No. | C. & B.400,000’ 
No. 2 Com... .100,000° No. 2 Com... 40,000’ 
10/4 No. | C. & B. 25,000" No. 3 Com...300,000’ 
12/4 No. 2C. & B. 70,000’ 5/48. &B...... 100.000’ 
BEECH No. | Com... 25,000’ 
5/4 No. 2 C. & B.135,000" No. 2 Com... 40,000’ 
No. 3 Com. . .300,000’ No. 3 Com. ..200,0u0’ 
8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 70,000’ oe Se eee 125,000" 
BIRCH ~~ : _- *aoaeee 
4/48. & B...... 15,000’ 4 " 000° 
‘ No. 2 C. & B.105,000 
No. | Com... 70,000° 8/4 No. | C. & B. 92,000" 
No. 2 Com... 60,000 4 
’ No. 2 Com... 16,000 
6/48. & B.... «<: 15.000 Ne S Com... 6°000" 
we. 8 30,000° = 4974 No. | C. & B.310,000’ 
No. 2 Com 10,006 No. 2 Com... 90,000’ 
ELM 12/4 No. | c.4 8 90,000’ 
6/4 No. 2 C. 4 B.400,000" No. 2 Com... 5,000’ 
3 Com. No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
8/4 ni. "y0,000" 16/4 No. | C, & B. 10,000’ 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
a BAY CITY, MICH, 








& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manofacturers of 


A 
Hemlock ; Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Fifteen Carloads 4’ No. 3 Hemlock Lath. 


Write us for prices on White Pine Crating Lumber. 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 











Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
cieeaniiannennmamemmmaattiaemmemenmseeaee cet 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 

















WHY THE HORSE IS PASSING AT SAWMILLS 





What the First Purchaser of a Prescott Has to Say—Tractors Are Built for 
Heavy Service 





A SAWMILL TRACTOR THAT GETS THERE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 30.—Backing the assur- 
ances of its producers with actual performances which 
have won for it numerous repeat orders, the Prescott 
lumber tractor, manufactured by the Sumner K. Pres- 
cott Co., of Seattle, Wash., is winning its way around 
the United States. Indeed it has already done so, for 
it has completed a circle around the country, from 
Blaine, Wash., to Portland, Me. 

In the United States today 400 Prescotts are in use 
in mills, ship yards, docks and warehouses. Among 
other places they are in use is Blaine, Bellingham and 
all the Northwestern cities; Coeur d’Alene and St. 
Joe, Idaho; St. Paul; Philadelphia; Savannah; New 
Orleans; Remlig, Tex.; Los Angeles; San Francisco ; 
Eureka. If you ask satisfied users or the manufac- 
turers why this is so they will point out the Prescott’s 
low first cost, low maintenance cost, cheapness and 
service as compared with that formerly obtained from 
horses; and to the standard repair parts furnished— 
to mention a few things. The manufacturers say that 
they believe this satisfactory service has resulted from 
their putting into every Prescott the best material and 
mechanical skill they could procure, producing a ma- 
chine of the highest possible quality—one that, it is 
claimed, is the most powerful and heaviest built ma- 
chine of its type, the weight being 2,800 pounds. 

However, the weight named is no deterrent to quick 
service. That is given by the Prescott all the time 
and in almost every conceivable place. The Prescott 
performed fine service in Northwestern ship yards and 
mill yards during the war and it promises to perform 
even better during peace, for the number in use is con- 
stantly increasing. It has had a lot to do with the 
gradual disappearance of the horse. In the Belling- 
ham district it is used in a number of mills. In 
Blaine the Morrison Mill Co. has two Prescotts. In 
Bellingham a third of the tractors employed by the 
Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., one of the 
largest lumber concerns in the Northwest, are Pres- 
ecotts. Another Prescott 





Good, conscientious truck drivers are hard 
to obtain, tho a good truck driver can keep 
down the operating expense.of a truck won- 
derfully. The Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like 
to know what steps its readers have taken 
to stimulate care in truck drivers and how 
successful the plans have been. 











(The foregoing story regarding use of the Prescott 
tractor in the lumber business was obtained by the 
Bellingham correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and gives a very good description of the advan- 
tages of this type of machine. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a Prescott tractor pushing a “small 
spud” 24x24 inches and 96 feet long at one of the ship 
yards on the Pacific coast. The illustration also shows 
very clearly where a load to be pulled is hooked to the 
tractor. The Globe Lumber Co., Globe, Wash., pur- 
chased the first Prescott tractor manufactured. Re- 
garding this tractor W. C. Miles, of the Globe Lumber 
Co., said: 

“We purchased the first Prescott tractor put out and 
still have it in use. We believe that it is the only 
way to handle lumber. We never handled lumber with 
horses, so can make no comparison, as we had always 
used men prior to securing the tractors, and under 
normal conditions where lumber is moved very short 
distances I believe that man power is the cheapest. 
We put in the tractor for the reason that we wanted 
to pile our lumber a safe distance from the mill in 
order to reduce the fire risk and for the distance we 
haul the tractor is much cheaper than men or horses. 
From my observation I believe that horse trucking 
is the most expensive method that can be employed.” 

A number of southern and eastern companies have 
purchased Prescott tractors and are finding them very 





purchaser in this district 
is the Hazel Mill Co., at 
Blanchard. 

At first glance the Pres- 
cott conveys the idea of 
compactness and strength, 
combined with quickness 
and adaptability. The 
Prescott has been tried out 
in many tight places and 
it has answered satisfac- 
torily in all cases where it 
has been possible to use 
such a machine at all. Not 
always has it been used for 
hauling lumber. Express 
companies, for example, 
have used it in hauling long 
lines of loaded _ trucks. 
Ship yards have employed 
it hauling heavy chains, 
machinery or other ponder- 
ous material. When it has 
hauled lumber it has balked 
at nothing. It has been 
known to roll away with 
timbers 24x24x96 and 
weighing more than 15,000 
pounds. 

In Bellingham and Blaine 
mill yards a Prescott will 
work in a dozen different 
places in a single day, some- 
times hauling a truck of 
short boards and again rumbling along with weighty 
and lengthy timbers. The least that I have heard 
claimed for it is that it will do the work of two or 
three horses and as many men. At some work, at 
least, it will do more than that, possibly as much as 
half a dozen horses. Where a stout horse will trudge 
along it will run from two to twenty miles an hour, 
according to the load and roadway, and it is said that 
it costs no more than a horse. It will work twenty- 
four hours if need be on twelve to fifteen gallons of 
gasoline, and if there is no gasoline at hand it will 
perform faithfully on distillate. Over ordinary roads 
it will haul five times its own weight and negotiate 
a ten percent grade with a reasonable load. In local 
yards from 1,000 to 3,000 feet of lumber is a fair 
burden. It is claimed that it will turn on a radius 
of eight feet, and one who has seen it make one of its 
quick turns will hardly dispute the claim, Trucks or 
four-wheeled wagons are all the same to it and if it 
has to it will go thru a mill doorway. A valuable 
feature of the Prescott is its heavy front plate, used 
for pushing loads. This makes it possible to shunt 
loaded trucks or cars about with comparative ease. 
The Prescott is made to withstand rough work, and it 
meets the test. Its frame is composed of 4-inch 
514-pound steel channels, heavily reénforced and hot 
riveted. Its back and floor plates and seat are steel 
and the rear radius rods are heavy steel. The rear 
axles are made of chrome nickel steel and the front 
axles are of vanadium steel. The wheels are solid 
cast iron, 22 inches in diameter, with ball bearings 
on the front and roller bearings on the rear wheels, 
A 22-horsepower four cylinder Ford furnishes the 
power. 

At the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co.’s plant 
in this city Prescotts have been in operation for more 
than a year. 
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A PRESCOTT, SHOWING HOW THE PLATE IN FRONT IS USED 


satisfactory. The Foundation Co., which has been 
building wooden ships so extensively all over the United 
States, purchased nine Prescotts for use at its Sa- 
vannah yard and five for use at its New Orleans ship 
yard. Other southern companies that are using Pres- 
cott tractors are the Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, 
Miss.; Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., Remlig, Tex. ; 
and Davis Bros. Lumber Co., Ansley, La. Charles F. 
Felin & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., recently in- 
stalled one of the latest model Prescott tractors.— 
EDITOR. ] 


INTERPRETS WAR TAX ON TRAILERS 


The King Trailer Co., of Ann Arbor, Mich., recently 
sent out to its dealers a letter stating that trailer 
and trailer parts are not taxable. The letter, which 
undoubtedly is of-interest to lumbermen, follows: 

“Regulation No. 47, relating to Excise Taxes, states 
in Article No. 12: 

“Automobile trucks and automobile wagons.—The 
tax is 3 percent of the price for which automobile 
trucks and automobile wagons are sold by the manu- 
facturer. An automobile truck or automobile wagon 
is a_ self-propelling vehicle primarily designed or 
adapted for the transportation of property. The act 
specifically exempts tractors, even if sold in combina- 
tion with a trailer. 

“Article No. 16 further states that— 

“Automobile trailers, regardless of the number of 
wheels which they may have, are not parts of or ac- 
cessories for automobiles ; but rear portions of automo- 
bile trucks, automobile wagons or other automobiles, 
not properly called trailers, are taxable as a part of 
the automobile. 

“The last sentence relating to rear portions of auto- 
mobile trucks we presume has reference to truck units 
such as Form-A-Truck.” 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Stocks Are Still Low—Only Lull in Buying Would Permit Mills to Catch Up— 
Fires Continue Threatening 





SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 30.—‘The most peculiar con- 
dition exists in the lumber industry in the Inland 
Empire today that I ever have seen. One can not begin 
to prophesy what to expect during the next few 
months.” This is the opinion of Don Lawrence, 
Spokane manager for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who 
keeps as closely in touch with lumber conditions as 
anyone in this district. “I am confident of one thing,” 
said Mr. Lawrence, “and that is that the mills can not 
expect to get a surplus of lumber on hand this year. 
Stocks are short now and lack of labor in the logging 
industry and in the mills together with the orders 
already on hand will tend to keep what lumber is 
turned out moving eastward all of the time.” 

T. A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of 
Bend, Ore., has a different view of the situation. “I 
believe the present ‘asking prices’ will tend to stop all 
but the most necessary building enterprises and this 
will give the mills a chance to catch up,” said Mr. 
McCann while in Spokane to attend the meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ‘This will 
give the mills a chance to renew their stocks which 
have been depleted by the rush of orders of the last 
few months. And incidentally I would not be sur- 
prised but what some of the mills, when the present 
orders are filled, will be willing to sell lumber at less 
than the present ‘asking prices’.” 

The first annual picnic of the Inland Empire division 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen will be 
held Labor Day. Spokane, Coeur d’Alene and Deer Park 
local will celebrate at Liberty Lake. The Rose Lake 
chapter will hold its picnic at Conkling Park at the 
upper end of Lake Ccur d’Alene and locals in the 
vicinity of Sandpoint will picnic there. 

G. F. Hagenbuch and wife have gone by auto to 
Yellowstone Park. Mr. Hagenbuch is general manager 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake. At the 
park he will meet H. A. Mosser, of Williamsport, Pa., 
president of the Panhandle Lumber Co., who will ac- 
company him to Spirit Lake for his semiannual visits 
to the mills there and to the one at Ione, Wash. 

“Our men are still off the road and there isn’t much 
doing,’”’ stated F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the 
Blackwell Lumber Co. and the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
“Can’t tell what the future holds,” he added. “Labor 
scarcity and forest fires have caused the closing down 
of the Panhandle mill at Ione and of the Blackwell 
mill at Fernwood. The other two mills, the Blackwell 
at Coeur d’Alene and the Panhandle at Spirit Lake, are 
each operating but one 8-hour shift a day.” 

Charles Allen, of the Charles Allen Lumber Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., agent for the Blackwell and Pan- 
handle Lumber companies in New York State, is still 
here, but expects to return home soon by way of Port- 
land and Seattle and east over the Canadian Pacific. 
“This country around here looks fine, but we would 
like to have more lumber,” said Mr. Allen. Sam A, 
Hall, Chicago representative of the Panhandle and 
Blackwell Lumber companies, also is still here. 

Charles L. Hall, purchasing agent for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, has been here for the 
last week looking over lumber conditions, 

The Consumers’ Lumber Co. has been organized by 
J. A. Tormey and B. Sanders, Spokane lumbermen. “We 
have organized the company to handle the stumpage 
in Mission Creek watershed in northern Washington 
and southern British Columbia,” stated Mr. Tormey 
today. “The stumpage is all white pine and will be 
used for the manufacture of matches.” 


Forest Fires Still Raging 

SPOKANE, WaASH., Aug. 30.—From Missoula today 
came the report that a forest fire on Willow Creek, in 
the Missoula forest, about twenty miles from Philips- 
burg, Mont., had crossed control lines and was spread- 
ing rapidly and threatening ranches in Flint Valley, 
according to information at the district Forest Service 
headquarters. 

Several small fires have sprung up in western Mon- 
tana during the last few days and a few larger blazes 
again have assumed threatening aspects, among them 
the Deep Creek fire in the Bitter Root forest and the 
Fohl Creek fire in the St. Joe forest. The latter, 
fanned by high winds, has crossed Fohl Creek, driving 
away fire fighters who had established lines there. An 
effort was being made today to stand against the 
flames on a line between Mountain Butte ridge and 
Stubtoe peak. The fire has covered between 4,000 and 
5,000 acres. Yesterday crown fires, caused by a gale, 
nullified all efforts of crews fighting the blaze, which 
is near Avery, Idaho. 

The Deep Creek fire, which crossed the divide from 
Idaho into Montana a few days ago, still is pushing 
ahead in a dangerous manner. It is now raging over 
the Chicken Creek and Coal Creek country. A new 
blaze of considerable extent was reported from Slate 
Creek, on the west side of the Bitter Root, from which 
flames were spreading in all directions. Another new 
fire was reported in the Bitter Root south of Como 
Lake. 

While all the large fires in the Lolo forests were 
under control, several new blazes were reported in the 
Selway forest, the most dangerous on Lochsa Creek, 
where the flames are advancing rapidly. The Corral 
hill fire has been controlled, while other blazes in this 
forest are still burning, but not seriously, 

A tire now covering 160 acres on Callahan Creek, in 
the Kootenai forest, is receiving considerable attention, 
as it threatens much valuable timber. Railroads were 
said to have been the cause of two new fires in this 
district yesterday, 


Lumber Valuations Increased 

Boisn, Ipano, Aug. 30.—Valuations on lumber have 
been increased by the State board of equalization. The 
increase applies only to lumber which is held in whole- 
sale yards by the big lumber companies of Idaho. In 
south Idaho valuations were advanced 20 percent. In 
northern Idaho the valuations were advanced 35 per- 
cent. Lumber to the value of $4,728,093 was reported 
in the wholesale yards by county assessors in their 
abstracts to the equalization board. The advanced 
valuations will bring the total assessments up to more 
than $6,000,000. Harry C. Shellsworth, of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., told the board it would increase 
the assessments of the people he represents well over 
$100,000 in Ada County alone. 


Will Operate Thru Winter 


Lipsy, Mont., Aug. 30.—W. BE. Dexter, superin- 
tendent of the J. Neils Lumber Co.’s mill, says the big 
mill will operate thru the winter without a shutdown. 
During the wartime period of curtailed production the 
big plant was put in apple pie order and there will be 
no occasion for giving it the customary overhauling 
this year. A shutdown of about a month every Feb- 
ruary was customary before the war. The mill is now 
working two full 8-hour shifts. 


Establishing Lumber Yard 


PayeETTH, IDAHO, Aug. 30.—The local grange of Pay- 
ette is establishing a lumber yard here under the name 
of The Grange Codperative Milling Co., which has 
just closed a deal whereby it bought of J. M. Bennett 
the site of the former lumber yard operated here several 
years ago by A. E. Wright. Stephen Clanton will be 
in charge of the new lumber yard which will handle 
products of the sawmill at Dry Buck, north of Sweet, 
which the grange now owns and operates. 





FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 


USING THE PAINT THAT WILL PROTECT 


Do not guess that any paint, or some paint, will fit 
your case. Safety of metal surfaces or of wood surfaces 
lies in full and proper protection by means of a paint 
that will successfully resist the action of weather and 
the acid fumes that are always found in cities and 
towns where coal is burned. 

Safety lies in knowing; not in guessing. Dixon’s 
silica-graphite paint has been the choice of the knowing 
ones for over fifty years and experience has shown that 
it has given better protection for a longer term of years 
and at less cost per year of service than any other paint 
at half the price per gallon. 

Furthermore, Dixon’s paint is safe to use as there 
are no injurious fumes from it and the pigment is as 
sweet and pure as charcoal—to which graphite is a 
twin brother. 














NEW CLEAT TO END CONVEYOR TROUBLES 


MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 2.—A one-piece slab conveyor 
cleat designed to end all the sawmill man’s troubles in 
conveying refuse away from his saw, is being distrib- 
uted from Mobile by the Turner Supply Co., and Tom 
Frisbie, an old time sawmill man, has been sent out to 
preach this gospel to all his southern brethren. Several 
years ago, before the war to be exact, Mr. Frisbie 
traveled the South for the Turner Supply Co., installing 
the Morgan-Rice improved one-piece slab conveyor 
cleat, but during the war he went back to sawmilling. 

Recently, however, improvements were made in this 
conveyor cleat and the Turner Supply Co. has outlined 
and begun an extensive advertising and sales campaign 
with the purpose of installing this conveyor cleat not 
only among the mills of the South but of the North- 
west and wherever else there are sawmills. 

These things are claimed for the Morgan-Rice cleat : 
It is the only cleat on the market designed on strictly 
scientific principles; it is strictly a one-piece cleat; 
it is practically indestructible; it is interchangeable, 
right or left hand; it is easily put on or taken off; it 
can not get foul or bend the link because it has a well 
balanced knuckle-joint bearing on the front and 
rear adjoining link; it will not ride over the slabs 
or leave the bottom of conveyer trough; it has been 
tried for years by some of the largest mills in the 
South and they have found it economical and indis- 
pensable. 


UNIQUE SIDE LINE FOR LUMBERMAN 


In Stines screw holes the retail lumberman is offered 
a product that should prove an excellent seller be- 
cause of its usefulness. ‘These screw holes will not 
rust nor wear out as will ordinary screw holes and 
therefore do away with the troublesome work of plug- 
ging up old screw holes to make them grip. The holes 
can be hammered into any material without the aid of 
special tools. They are manufactured to fit screws of 
any standard size, either wood or machine, special 
screws not being required. With them comes a removy- 
able head that is used in hammering them into place. 
Retailers who wish to see samples or obtain further 
information about these screw holes and how they fit 
into the average retail business should write the Stines 
Screw Holes Co., of Waterbury, Conn. 








PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Bab k Providence, Be I. 
L a we: “68 piementes ] 
ester, . 
umber O- 1629 Land Title Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dime a a Building, 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Mich. 
43 Wall St., New York City 743 — he ag Ave., 
1634 McCormick Building, _ - 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa. 























ellow Pine imc. 


Railroad and 
Car Material Piling 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


foun PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Mem 





WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Pal he is 

in a congenial atmosphere. It is the permanent home 
of the Transportation, Rot and Masonic Club, with a 
total membership of over 


Rates from $2. 50 per day. 








rr ? make 
COTS and came FURNITURE 
Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, aanmel Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co... Ft. Smith. Ark. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 47 222i3"S3a"figures. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERIZAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, CHICACO 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








a 
When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


A Thought 


= 


REDWOOD | 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 








{an The C. A. Goodyear Lumbe 





r Co., Chicago 
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Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Factory Plank 










ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALE 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 


> California White & Sugar Pine « 


For Prices, address, 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


‘ 


Pine 





RS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 











CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. a 





WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 
of Idaho and Western Pine 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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THE BRITISH HARDWOOD SITUATION 


Large shipments of American hardwoods were stored 
in Great Britain for shippers’ account during July, 
say Farnsworth & Jardine, of Liverpool, in their wood 
circular for Aug. 1, just at hand. Prices are now 
difficult to maintain, they continue, with the suggestion 
that “it probably would be advisable to suspend con- 
signments.” The national hardwood stock held in the 
country is being offered for sale by private treaty. 
Poplar especially is plentiful. 

The arrivals of sawn pitch pine in Liverpool and 
Manchester during July amounted to 292,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 3,000 cubic feet during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Deliveries were satis- 
factory and stocks not heavy, with firm values prevail- 
ing. Fair quantities of planks and boards arrived 
during the month, but the stock remained comparatively 
light in face of a good consumption. Prices conse- 
quently had an upward tendency. 





THE SAW MILL IN KOREA 


Korea is a land wonderfully blessed by nature. Its 
mountains are full of minerals—its valleys and table- 
lands offer some of the finest grain-growing sections of 
the world. In its forests grow many varieties of trees 
of magnificent girth. Millions of feet of logs for lum- 
ber of the highest class could be shipped from Korea 
annually and Korea not miss it. Yet the Korean himself 
is extremely backward in noting and taking advantage 
of the blessings by which he is surrounded. 

Invention and progress have spread their wings of 
blessing to little extent over 


ture production, not only for domestic use but, perhaps 
chiefly, for export to Europe. The fine woods of Brazil, 
some of them with unexcelled grain and beautiful color- 
ing, before the war were becoming well known and 
much sought for on the European markets, and it 
seems altogether likely that the future furniture 
industry of Brazil will be a prosperous one. 

While the Amazon district and the extreme North 
are famous for their dyewoods and the State of Parana, 
to the South, is the home of Brazil’s softwood, Parana 
pine, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo are the great 
woodworking centers, The art of furniture making in 
Brazil already has reached a stage where it can com- 
pete with that of any other country in the world’s most 
particular markets, and the factories are rapidly multi- 
plying. In some of these factories the lumber used is 
all kiln dried before working. The workshops are 
equipped with modern machinery, including American 
machines for veneering purposes. The artisans work 
on the hardest and most beautiful of Brazilian woods, 
and do hand carving and inlaid work with a wonderful 
degree of excellence. Handsome inlaid trays and table 
tops containing twenty or more varieties of woods may 
be had at a moderate price. ‘“Imbuya” is the finest 
wood for furniture making, coming in a large variety 
of colors and grains. This wood is hard but easily 
worked, and after proper drying is almost inde- 
structible. 

A number of the proprietors and foremen in the 
Brazilian furniture factories have learned their trade 
in the Lyceo de Arts e Officios, at Sao Paulo, a school 
that teaches industrial arts and manufactures various 
articles. The students work in the shops of the school 





Korea. Everything is still 
carried on after the most 
primitive fashion. Labor- 
saving devices are almost 
wholly unknown, The 
crudest methods still pre- 
vail. Despite that he has 
the forests all about him 
and that quarries of stone 
could be successfully worked 
on the mountain side, the 
Korean of many rural 
sections, and even of the 
towns and cities, continues 
to build his home of mud 
and straw. Now and then 
a more progressive one is 
led to the quest of stone or 
lumber. 

The illustration shows 
the primitive kind of saw- 
mill still in use in Korea. 
Its very ungainliness, the 
awkwardness of its ar- 
rangement, the discomfort 
under which the manipula- 
tors of the saw labor, would 
make it amusing to us if it 
were not for our pity for 
such stupidity. With the 
great log perched at such 
an angle, with the support beneath it looking anything 
but secure, with the saw of the crudest make—a most 
ungainly implement—it is no wonder that the two-man 
mill often collapses and must be laboriously set up 
again. Even with the best of luck it takes hours to 
saw the log into boards. 

The Korean workman is a queer specimen of the 
genus laboring man. He seems to have no idea what- 
ever of the value of labor-saving devices. Yet he knows 
amazingly well how to save himself extra exertion. On 
every side can be seen a waste of man power, three 
or four doing awkwardly what one man, if he were 
skilled, could accomplish alone. Rarely is one man 
seen operating a shovel or spade in Korea, The method 
there is for one man to hold the handle of the imple- 
ment and place it in the right position. Then two 
men, one on each side, drive it in, while two more, 
by means of ropes attached to it, drag it out again. 
Five men to operate one shovel or one spade! If you 
speak to the Koreans themselves about it they will say 
to you, ‘‘Why should one man do all the work when 
ae or others to help him and so make it easier 
or all?” 


BRAZILIAN WOODS FOR FURNITURE 


Before the European war furniture and other manu- 
factures of wood were imported into Brazil to the value 
of more than $1,000,000 annually, but today, the 
American consul at Rio de Janeiro reports, native and 
Italian workmen are able to imitate with Brazilian 
woods imported furniture so perfectly that the result- 
ing article often is more beautiful than the model. 

Brazil possesses great and wonderful hardwood 
forests, as well as some softwood, but lack of transpor- 
tation has made development well nigh impossible in 
the past. During the war, however, Brazil awakened 
to a realization of the great wealth in the shape of 
forest resources lying dormant in its back yard and 
it has taken active steps toward making their exploita- 
tion possible. Transportation being the essential thing 
has been given much attention during the last two or 
three years, and several thousands of miles of rail- 
roads into the interior have been built during that 
period and work is now progressing or about to begin 
on several thousands of more miles. Making the 
rivers navigable has also been given attention, so that 
even now the interior is fairly well opened up. The 
result of all this will doubtless be that a flourishing 
lumber industry will soon be built up in Brazil—this, 
at least, is one of the Government’s fondest hopes. 
Doubtless much of the product will enter into furni- 











A TYPICAL KOREAN TWO-MAN SAWMILL 


for three or more years and then become foremen in 
factories or do special order work on their own 
account, 

There are more than 300 varieties of woods in the 
Sao Paulo region alone, and as a whole Brazilian 
forests not only abound in the finest woods but are of 
enormous extent. Except for a few plateaus, the 
forests of Brazil stretch from the Atlantic coast to the 
heights of the Andes. Before the war the wood was 
exported to European markets in the log and always 
brought good and even fancy prices; but the policy 
of the Government now seems to be to encourage the 
manufacture of the log into lumber at home or its 
conversion into finished articles. 





COMPLAINS OF HIGH HARDWOOD PRICES 


The British hardwood trade is being advised by one 
of its prominent timber trade publications to cut off 
all relations with the American producers for a few 
months, in an effort to make the latter realize that by 
their demands for high prices they are killing the 
goose that has been laying golden eggs in their laps. 
Says this publication editorially : 


All advices from the States are of ever increasing 
prices and shortage of supplies to meet the Wemand. 
As long as this demand continues to outrun supplies, 
so long will the producers be able to boost up their 
markets and those who must have goods will have to 
pay. ‘There is, however, little doubt that high prices 
are of very little good to any but few interests and 
very frequently simply result in killing trade, and it 
is a point for consideration whether an easing of the 
demand for a few months would not in the long run 
be the wisest and most profitable course to follow. As 
things stand at present the producers have the game 
in their own hands, and the way it is being played is 
going to be costly to us here. A complete stoppage of 
the demand for a few months, during which time the 
market could live on accumulated stocks—which, except 
in a few lines, are heavier than most people imagine— 
would give the other fellow an opportunity of realizing 
that he may be killing the goose which has laid for 
him so many golden eggs in the past; and when one 
goose of this description is killed it takes some time 
to find another willing to take up the duties of the late 
departed. 

Describing the British hardwood market, this journal 
continues by characterizing it as dull, with very few in- 
quiries coming out, attributable in part to the holiday 
season and in part to the inactivity prevailing in cer- 
tain industries. The unsettled conditions in the labor 
outlook make most people unwilling to go far ahead 
with their buying, but there seems to be more move- 
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ment now with some of the large contract jobs where 
hardwoods are needed, and demand must follow. Labor 
troubles in the cabinet making trade have turned off 
much of the demand normally coming from that 
source. 


aA eee 


NEW OCEAN FREIGHT RATES FIXED 

The new Euro;-an tariff, No. 9 H, issued by the 
Emergency Fleet ‘‘orporation and effective Aug. 20, 
fixes the rates o! freight from North Atlantic ports 
which would be a))plicable to lumber as follows: 


Per 100 Per cubic 


To— pounds foot 
Bordeaux, Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam . $1.25 so. 60 
Bergen, Christiania, Copenhagen, Goth- 

CM Seb CRN ee AES EMER CAE ed 1.50 -70 
OIE ioe 6 h66 cc Wr ee cdR RES eee ce 1.75 .80 
UII En ora ais'u. we Cae eae eee 95 
MOtNRtE: DIGG 6:66.66 weceecesees 1.50 -70 
i ocr rrr rere rT tC 1.80 85 
Pree ren cet re ee <<eee ae -70 
BOAO, CAG, BOVINE... ccveccedeswse 1.60 75 
BGECEIGUG, VGICNCIS . 6 oc cccecicccocece 1.85 85 
Cette, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples...... 1.60 .75 

The new South American tariff, No. 5 B, effective 


Aug. 4, fixes the rates of freight on lumber from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports to South American ports as 
follows : 

To Para, Maranhao, Ceara, Manaos: Hardwood 
lumber, $47.50 per 1,000 feet board measure; softwood 
lumber, $42.50 per 1,000 feet. 

To Natal: Hardwood, $50; 

To Cabadello or Pernambuco: 
wood, $47. 

To Maceio or Rio Janeiro: 


softwood, $45. 
Hardwood, $52; soft- 


Hardwood, $51.50 ; soft- 
wood, $46.50. 
mS Bahia or Victoria: Hardwood, $52.50; softwood, 
To Santos Hardwood, $50; softwood, $45. 


To Paranagua, Sao Fransisco do Sul, Florianapolis, 
or Rio Grande do Sul: Hardwood, $55; softwood, $50. 

To Porto Alegre or Pelotas: Hardwood, $60; soft- 
wood, $55. 

To Montevideo or Buenos Aires: 


softwood, $45. 
To La Plata: Hardwood, $52.50; softwood, $47.50. 
Hardwood, $55 ; softwood, $50. 


To Rosario: 
To Bahia Blanca: Hardwood, $67.50; white pine 
$72.50 ; 


Hardwood, $50 


and spruce, $50. 


To Port Madryn: Hardwood, white pine 





FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


The James & Abbott Co., lumber exporters at No. 
155 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., has sent the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a copy of a letter from a correspondent 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, which states that ‘the American 
lumber which formerly was imported from the United 
States has been replaced on the Brazilian market by 
the socalled Parana pine, which is being cut in large 
quantities in southern Brazil by a company under 
American management. All kinds of building and fur- 
niture woods are being cut by the mills in this city 
(Sao Paulo), so that at this time there is no market 
for American lumber of any*kind. Brazilian lumber is 
even entering the Buenos Aires market in competition 
with the American lumber.’ The correspondent ‘indi- 
rectly suggests, however, that American softwoods 


still might have a chance on the Brazilian market if 
ocean freights would fall to a sufficiently low point. 





There is still great difficulty in getting tonnage for 
the English deal trade, say reports from St. John, 
N. B. Shipments on Government account have been 
increasing, but one St. John firm of manufacturers 
has just shipped its first million feet since 
early last spring, while its mills have been busy sawing 
all season. The other operators are in much the same 
position. 





The St. John firms, however, will have the advan- 
tage of space on steamers thruout the winter, and 
may thus get their stocks materially reduced before 
spring. It is announced that besides the regular 
winter steamship lines to British ports, next winter 
there will be a line to France and one to South 
American ports, while some of the regular services: will 
be enlarged. All this will be of some advantage to the 
lumber shippers, and other tonnage may then also be 
more available than at present. The north shore 
ports, which are closed in winter, could then only 
ship by rail to St. John, and they will thus be handi- 
capped. They have, however, been getting considerable 
tonnage during the summer. The stocks on hand there 
and held on British Government accounts are still very 
large. 


A new publication of importance to the exporter to 
the Orient who desires to keep in close touch with the 
commercial, financial and economic situation in 
China, Japan, Siberia or the Philippine Islands is the 
“Trans-Pacific,” published in Tokyo, Japan, by B. W. 
Fleisher, formerly prominently connected with the 
“Japanese Advertiser.” The first number of this publi- 
cation has just made its appearance in the United 
States and if the present standards are maintained it 
will easily win its place as a top-notch commercial 
journal. It will go a long way toward bringing the 
United States nearer to the Orient, socially as well as 
commercially. 


During July, 1919, merchandise to the value of 
$344,571,659 was imported into the United States as 
against $570,083,475 exported, leaving a trade balance 
for the month of $225,511,816, compared with a 
balance of $265,590,011 for July of 1918. During the 
seven months of this year ended with July the value of 
the imports totaled $1,955,234,487, compared with 
exports of $4,618,327,173, leaving a balance of $2,663,- 
092,686. During the same period of 1918 the imports 
totaled $1,787,881,692 and the exports $3,481,694,379, 
making the balance $1,693,812,687. Thus it is seen 
that while the country’s imports during the first seven 
months of 1919 increased by nearly $170,000,000 over 
those of the same period of 1918, the exports increased 
by approximately $1,150,000,000 and the trade balance 
by close to $1,000,000,000. During the twelve months 
ended with July, 1919, the excess of exports totaled 
$4,087,154,834, compared with an excess of $3,092,- 
813,917 for the same period of 1917-18 ; $3,515,534,245 
in 1916-1917; $2,272,366,436 in 1915-1916; $1,225,- 
181,909 in 1914-15, and $443,186,139 in 1913-14. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Manufacturers of sash, doors and general millwork 
are reporting excellent business, with orders enough 
on file to keep them going for several months. There 
is some dropping off in country trade, as harvesting, 
threshing and haying have had the right of way the 
last few weeks, with consequent slackening of rural 
building operations. The labor situation shows some 
improvement, plants finding it a little easier to secure 
necessary help than was the case recently. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are far behind on their orders and many buildings are 
being held up in the twin cities while waiting for 
openings. Country trade is quiet, as retailers are 
buying only where they find it necessary, and their 
business is slow during the harvest and threshing 
season. However, the plants are running behind their 
usual production, owing to short and inefficient help. 
City demand is first class and calls for much special 
work. 

Factories in and around Cincinnati, Ohio, are filled 
with orders and are operating up to their limit under 
present conditions in the labor and lumber market, as 
they can not get enough of either. They are behind 
on orders in hand and are pressed with new business 
enough to fill them up for sixty to ninety days ahead. 
Prices, which have been advanced in line with the cost 
of lumber, do not seem to operate seriously in restraint 
of new business, builders apparently recognizing that 
whatever may happen to lower them can not happen in 
time to affect contracts in hand. 

The demand for sash and doors, together with other 
items of mill work in Baltimore, Md., continues un- 
abated, and most sellers experience difficulty in taking 
care of the business offered. The mills are behind on 
doors and sash especially, and values are still being 
revised upward, tho some builders have reached the 
conclusion that the rise has gone far enough and are 
disposed to hold back for an easing off. Taken as a 
whole, the sash and door trade is in excellent shape, 
with every member of the trade able to keep busy and 
with the margins of profit very attractive. In cases 
where the jobbers, for instance, placed orders on the 
basis that prevailed some time ago, they record a profit 
by reason of the rise, entirely apart from the percentage 
added to make the regular gain. There seems to be 
every prospect that the balance of the year will not 
See an end to the prevailing activity. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door and millwork trade is about as 
active as for a number of weeks past and is on a scale 
greatly increased over that of a year ago. The mills 


have about as much business as they can handle in 
most cases and are anticipating good trade during the 
coming month. 

The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants have about all the business they can take care 
of with the present supply of labor, which is rather 
short. The door factories in the Bay and Peninsula 
district are well supplied with business. The finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills report demand far in excess of capacity and 
are running full. Cut sash and door stock is in 
heavy demand and has been moving freely to the East. 
Prices have advanced on white and sugar pine products, 
effective Aug. 22. Pine box shook production is being 
rushed to meet the heavy California and eastern 
demand. The car situation has tightened up and 
there is quite a shortage. 

The window glass market is strong and the extensive 
building operations of the last few months have made 
heavy inroads upon stocks. According to a leading 
manufacturer, stocks held at the factories that operated 
during the first period of the present year have been 
nearly cleaned up, and of late there has been difficulty 
experienced in covering requirements in the more 
popular sizes. 





WEST COAST WATERBORNE SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—July waterborne lumber 
shipments from seventy-two mills reporting to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association aggregated 45.- 
663,311 feet, distributed as follows: 


JOPOR cccccsee FER Atlantic Coast. 1,229,853 
Peru ....eee+-. 195,836 South America 606,337 
California ....23,673,157 India ........ 23,702 
Philadelphia .. 2,584,757 Australia 651,693 
Argentine .... 753,723 Panama ...... 1,747,358 
China ........ 8,817,160 West Coast... 1,823,382 
South Africa.. 574,095 Cuba ........ 389,172 
New York..... 158,374 Honolulu ..... 924,304 
England ..... 3,833,019 


An official dispatch from London to Ottawa, Canada, 
states that the British Government intends to start 
shipments from Canada to the United Kingdom of 
1,000,000 tons of lumber bought during the war by 
the British timber controller. The whole of this is 
to be moved within the next twelve months and will 
be distributed to all parts of the United Kingdom to 
furnish materials for the housing scheme. 


PACIFIC CoO 7 


Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill at General Office: 
| a Cal. RENO, NEVADA 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... mis 
eno BIG TIMBERS 


Washington 

7 Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 





























anos: H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





: ~~<SORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, 332 South Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bidg. 
| Cleveland Office, 413 Engineers Bldg. 








i St. Helens Creosoting os. | 


912 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Plant, 
St. Helens, Oregon. 


San Francisco Office, 


900 Fife Bidg. 
Dus to Ba ae brought an by the 


have een 

difficult t toobtain. Wenow peo on hand 

a large quantity of high grade Oil and are 

ready to veers 4 

The St. Helens Quality 
—in— 
Creosoted Piling, Lumber,CrossTies 
and Wood Pipe Staves. 


SPEED, QUALITY, SATISFACTION. 











‘i 
fhe Cost of Growing Timber 2/*sccts"ana figures. 


Sy R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


Quotations Promptly Furnished. S/S 
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Try a Car of 
Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers’ and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 


tres ana vec, Wash: Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H,. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
rederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 





J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 
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Spruce—F ir 


Structural— Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock _ 





Manufacturers SER ICE) Wholesalers 


COTE 


H.P. Dutton ‘alba, | 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 





Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





tx PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 





Broughton & Wiggins Company 


| 910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 2.—Supply continues to be inadequate to meet 
the demand and requirements are more imperative 
than at any other time this year. Altho still far from 
normal, building operations have increased steadily, 
but contractors are unable to get the lumber as they 
need it. The house shortage continues to be serious 
and will continue to be a stimulus to the industry for 
the remainder of the open season, with much unfinished 
work carried over. Furniture and vehicle manufac- 
turers are doing an excellent business and altho they 
are buying all the lumber they can get their hands on 
for fall and winter requirements yet their sheds seem 
short of what is needed. 

Ohio Valley hardwood manufacturers did all they 
could to increase production in August but the output 
has fallen short of their expectations and any increase 
has been quickly taken up by increased demand, the 
higher quotations not restricting in the least the offer- 
ings of new business. Production has been scarcely 
three-fourths of normal and fully 10 percent below the 
amount aimed at for August. Practically every item 
of dry stock is lower. Manufacturers are beginning 
to look forward to the winter with misgivings, for a 
severe season that would even seriously interfere with 
operations would mean further depletion of stocks. 

One of the latest lumber consumers here, the Sawyers 
& Scoville Co., manufacturer of motor cars, hearses and 
ambulances, is planning the erection of a new plant 
on a 5-acre tract secured for that purpose some time 
ago, in order to increase greatly its manufacturing 
facilities. 

Probably the last labor trouble threatening the 
building industry has been settled by the Master 
Painters’ Association’s concession to the demand of 
employees for an increase to 75 cents an hour. A 
serious situation had threatened but the men, many 
of whom had been out three weeks, all returned to 
work this morning. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Sept 2.—A severe car shortage is developing in this 
section and, coming at a time when lumber is badly 
needed by the consumers, local manufacturers are 
badly handicapped in filling their orders. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is now operating eight 
camps and expects that the output this year will be 
considerably larger than that of last year. The com- 
pany is constructing here a large, modern addition to 
its boarding house to accommodate its mill employees. 

The Faust-Yahr Lumber Co. has been organized here 
to take over the woodworking plant formerly owned by 
the Krause Lumber Co. The new concern intends to 
add new machinery and install electric power, making 
the plant as modern as possible. In addition to the 
operation of the plant, the company will condyct a 
retail lumber business, expecting to begin about Sept. 
10. The officers of the new company are Ed. Yahr, of 
the Farnham & Yahr Co., and Ed. Faust, secretary- 
treasurer of the Faust Lumber Co., both of whom have 
had a wide experience in the lumber business. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 3.—Shortage of cars continues to give the 
hardwood operators of Louisville considerable trouble 
in handling shipments, but at that shipments have been 
good during the last month. Several leading operators 
report that production during August was better than 
during any previous time since last fall, especially in 
the far South, where it finally quit raining. The local 
log supply is much better and mills are operating at 
capacity. 

At a meeting of the various building interests at 
the Louisville Board of Trade it was decided to post- 
pone indefinitely the “Own Your Own Home Campaign,” 
due to shortage of material, high and scarce labor, and 
the fact that it was not felt that the campaign would 
bring desired effects at a period when everything is so 
uncertain. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club last 
week members reported better production, excellent 
demand and steady sales, prices being reported satis- 
factory, and with the exception of car shortage, the 
hardwood business was shown to be in excellent con- 
dition. Members look forward to an active fall 


demand. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 1—Hardwood lumber manufacturers of Kvans- 


* ville and the tristate territory report that trade is 


not quite as active as it has been for the last few 
weeks and attribute this to the agitation over the 
country against the high cost of living. There is a 
tremendous effort being made, manufacturers say, to 
get lumber prices down, and while the prices on the 
best grades of lumber still hold firm, there have been 
no advances reported during the last week or ten days. 
The demand for the best grades of hardwoods remains 
strong and there is still a scarcity. Logs are coming 
in a little better than they were during the early 
months in the summer and one large manufacturing 
concern here says it is laying by some logs for the 
coming winter, but that it is not getting as many logs 
as it would like to have. 

A shortage of freight cars in southern Indiana al- 
ready is in sight and railroad authorities have been 
calling upon shippers to lend a hand in helping to 
relieve the situation by taking the minimum of time 
in loading and unloading at stations. Lumber manu- 


facturers in this section report that they have begun 
to feel keenly the car shortage during the last few 
days. 

Jacob L. O’Bannon, well known manufacturer and 
retailer of New Albany, Ind., has made formal an- 


nouncement of his candidacy for the Democratic nom- 
ination for Congress and is making an active canvass. 

Harry Massie, for many years traveling salesman 
for the Evansville Sash & Door Co., and afterward 
connected with a large wholesale lumber firm at Chit- 
cago, has returned from overseas, where he served thir- 
teen months with the United States Marines. He has 
just been mustered out, and says he will get back into 
the lumber game. 

Injunction. proceedings were filed in the United 
States court at Indianapolis a few days ago by McFer- 
son & Foster, box manufacturers of this city, against 
the strikers at the plant here to prevent their inter- 
fering with the orderly conduct of the business. A 
temporary injunction was granted and a hearing will 
be held late in September. The men on a strike have 
demanded recognition of the closed shop. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 2.—The hardwood market continues firm, with 
a slight upward tendency, according to authoritative 
information received here. Altho there is a shortage 
of cars and altho production is not so large as it 
should be at this time of year, it is pointed out that 
the quantity of hardwood lumber being placed on 
sticks is very close to the amount being shipped, with 
the result that stocks are now remaining practically 
stationary. It is emphasized in this connection, how- 
ever, that while stocks are not now decreasing ap- 
preciably they are very badly broken and are only a 
fair percentage of what they normally are at this 
time of the year. Efforts are being made to secure 
more cars and to increase output. Domestic distrib- 
uters and consumers are in the market in a large 
way but export business is admittedly decreasing 
and export demand is appreciably lighter, according 
to officials of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Building operations in Memphis for August involved 
a total of considerably more than $1,000,000. Despite 
the unusual activity at this time in building, Memphis 
is short more than 1,000 homes. There is virtually no 
rental property available and many people who had 
to move on Sept. 1 had to store their furniture and 
board. 

Mills thruout the valley territory are receiving 
about 50 percent of their requirements in the way of 
logs while the outbound movement of lumber and for- 
est products amounts to about 66%, percent of that 
actually ready for loading, according to J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. Shortage of cars is responsible 
for the failure of mills to receive their full quota of 
logs while shortage of cars is likewise the explanation 
of inability of shippers to load more than two-thirds 
of ¢ quantity of lumber they have ready for ship- 
ment, 

The rate for log loading that will be charged by 
the Valley Log Loading Co., effective Sept. 1, will be 
$4.50 a thousand feet compared with $2.50, the charge 
that has been in effect for the last four years. This 
increase is the direct result of the new schedule which 
went into effect today on the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley covering engine hire and other equipment fur- 
nished by the railroad. 

Advices have been received here that two of the 
new river barges constructed for use on the Mississippi 
and Warrior rivers will be put in regular service be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans within the next two 
weeks and that the other thirty-eight barges that 
have been ordered by the United States Shipping Board 
will be delivered as rapidly as they are completed. 
These barges have a carrying capacity of 4,000,000 
pounds and are expected to add materially to the 
volume of traffic handled on the Mississippi. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 3.—Building permits last week numbered 118, 
with forty-seven frame dwellings. The total costs 
were $304,600, which is fully up to the average. The 
permits for August, while not yet figured up, will run 
much ahead of the same month last year. 

The wooden canalboat seems ta score easily against 
all others whenever the line is drawn sharply. A boat 
manager said this week that his concrete boats on 
maximum draft would load about 400 tons; the steel 
boats 500 to 525 tons; but the wooden boats would 
load 540 tons. This does not take into account the 
fact that the wooden boat costs far less than either 
of the others. The barge canal is at present a puzzle, 
for there is more freight offering than the boats can 
carry, and yet nobody is building them in any great 
numbers, ; 

George IB. Montgomery has sold his fine home at 
Amherst Estates, north of the city. He has spent the 
winter in California for several years and finds the 
climate so much to his liking that he plans to make 
his home there thru the year. 

W. L. Blakeslee has bought a home on the Canadian 
shore of Lake Erie, not far from the city, and is spend- 
ing a three weeks’ vacation there. 

John W. Trounce, vice president of the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., was among a number of Buffalonians 
who met the Prince of Wales last week at a garden 
party of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto. 

The New York State Conservation Commission is 
making an offer to the landowners of the State to 
furnish trees for planting land at cost of production, 
or at the rate of less than one-Lalf cent a tree. The 
commission’s bulletin on the subject says that there 
is urgent need for reforesting dénuded and waste lands 
and this need now presents itself more forcibly than 
ever before. The varieties of trees offered by the 
commission include white pine, Scotch pine, norway 
spruce, red pine, white cedar, European larch, white 
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ash and black locust, with cuttings of Carolina poplar 
and basket willow. 

The Niagara Wall Board Co. has bought the pulp 
mill of the Moore Paper Corporation, Penn Yan, N. 
Y., and als» a factory building nearby, to be used as 
a finishing lant. Arrangements have been made for 
installation of new equipment and active operation of 
both mill and finishing plant will be started within a 
few weeks. 

Plans are being made by Lockport business men to 
erect several hundred new houses in. order to accom- 
modate workmen in local plants who are unable to 
find homes. The directors of the Board of Commerce 
held a conference with officers of the Lockport Homes 
Co. and it was decided to increase the capital stock 
of the company to $250,000. Two years ago it built 
eighty-eight houses and this helped temporarily to re- 
lieve the scarcity of homes, 

The village of New Bridge, in the Adirondacks, is 
soon to be deserted and the small houses there, which 
were formerly occupied by employees of a lumbering 
company, are being sold for what they will bring. It 
is stated that some places have been sold for $75 to 
$100 and in a number of cases the houses are being 
torn down to be erected on other Adirondack sites as 
summer homes. 

The McLean Mahogany & Cedar Co. has removed its 
office from Baitz Avenue and Clinton Street to the 
seventh floor of Ellicott Square. The company has 
had an east side yard for several years and has lately 
given a good deal of attention to the export trade. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Sept. 2.—The appalling shortage of lumber has 
caused many of the larger lumber interests to start 
logging operations a month or so earlier than the 
usual season. Reports come from Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan that some camps are already run- 
ning at maximum capacity, while remaining camps 
have begun to make preparations for the coming sea- 
son and will be operating within the next fortnight. 
Labor is reported as somewhat more plentiful, as an 
increased influx of men from the cities and the west- 


ern harvest fields has been experienced since logging 
activities have begun. The liberal salaries, good board 
and sanitary conditions of the modern logging camps 
have proved an incentive for the city men, who report 
that strikes and unfavorable working conditions in 
the big towns make it impossible to work steadily. 
They are being sent into the logging camps in large 


numbers. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 1.—During August the Sawyer-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co. voluntarily gave each employee an advance 
of 25 cents a day. The M. & M. Box Co., of this city, 
also gave its employees an advance of 50 cents a day. 

Work of raising deadheads in the Peshtigo River has 

ceased for the present, owing to lack of piling room. 
So far this season about 400,000 feet was drawn from 
the river, while last season about 700,000 feet was 
pulled out and about 1,000,000 the preceding year. 
Even with this vast amount taken from the river, 
thousands of feet are still embedded in the sand of 
the river and in many instances whole islands are 
formed by, them. 
‘George A. Mitcheson, jr., who had been associated 
with the Brown-Mitcheson Lumber Co. here, has taken 
a position in the sales department of the Marbury 
Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., and will leave soon 
to assume the duties. The Brown-Mitcheson Co. re- 
cently disposed of all its holdings here, including elec- 
trical sawmill and large box factory. 

The Hackley-Phelps Bonnell Co., of Phelps, Wis., is 
having one of the biggest seasons since it located in 
that town and is cutting more than 50,000 feet of 
hardwood daily. 

Most of the big logging camps in the vicinity of 
Rhinelander have begun to do a little loggimg and soon 
will be running full capacity. Many men from the 
cities and western harvest fields are coming to Wis- 
consin for work in the woods. 

Numerous improvements and changes are being made 
in the plant of the Fuller-Goodman Co. at Sawyer. 
When these are completed the company will have one 
of the best woodworking establishments north of Mil- 
waukee. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





AMOS T. KELLER, died suddenly on Aug. 22 at 
his home in Baltimore, Ohio, from acute indigestion. 
He had been identified with the lumber business 
in Baltimore district for the last fifty years. The son 
of Frederick and Fannie Keller, he was born at the 
parental home south of Baltimore May 15, 1846. 
In 1869 he began work as a carpenter, but two 
years later formed a partnership with Henry Alt, 
of Baltimore, and launched the first planing mill 
and lumber yard in northern Fairfield County. 
Their supplies were brought to them by canal boats. 
At the time of building the railroad nearly 40 years 
ago it was deemed best to relocate the mill between 





THE LATE AMOS T. KELLER 


the railroad and canal and it is now in that loca- 
tion. Upon the retirement of Mr. Alt the entire 
management was placed in the hands of Mr. Keller 
and under his management the company has steadily 
grown. On Feb. 23, 1905, the firm was incorporated 
under the name of the Buckeye Planing Mill Co, and 
Mr. Keller was elected president and business 
manager in which capacity he remained up to April 
1, 1916, when he retired from active duty while the 
son, S. W. Keller, assumed these offices. He was 
married in 1865 to Miss Agnes Alspach and to this 
union five children were born, Mrs. Keller dying 
in 1903. In 1905 he was married to Miss Anna 
Whitehurst, who with the children, Mrs. Francis 
Johnson, Mrs. Etta Gierhart, Sireno W. Keller, of 
Baltimore, and Mrs. Ella Burton, of Newark; one 
brother, S. T. Keller, and one sister, Mrs. Anna 
Warner, survive him. Mr. Keller was an active 
member of the Baltimore Methodist Episcopal 
Church for over forty years and a charter member 
of the Baltimore Knights of Pythias lodge. Funeral 
services were held Monday, Aug. 25, at the home 
and were largely attended by his many friends. At 
the time of his death Mr. Keller was 73 years of age 





MRS. JOHN J. HERLIHY, wife of John J. Her- 
lihy, assistant sales manager of the St. Paul & 


Tacoma Lumber Co., died at Tacoma, Wash., her 
home, Aug. 25 several days after an operation. She 
had been afflicted with heart trouble for a number 
of years and was unable to stand the shock of the 
operation. Mr. Herlihy had until recently repre- 
sented the company at Minneapolis and was absent 
in the East when the operation was performed but 
returned before her death. He has the sympathy 
of a large circle of friends in Spokane, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., and Portland, Ore., where they formerly 
made their home, and where Mr. Herlihy had been 
connected with lumber concerns. 





MRS. IDA BROOKS WILCOX, wife of George 
E. Wilcox, of I. B. Wilcox & Co., Louisville, 
Ky., died Aug. 27, death being due to complications. 
Mrs. Wilcox was 50 years of age and a native of 
Jefferson County, having been born at Brooks, Ky. 
Surviving are her husband, and two sons, George 
E. Wilcox, Jr., of Louisville, and William B. Wil- 
cox, of Burdette, Miss., the latter being in charge of 
the company’s mill at that point. 





W. F. BARNES, aged about 62 years, president 
of the W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., Waco, 
Tex., died at his home in Lampasas, Mr. Barnes 
had been ill for more than a year. A little more 
than two years ago the C. L. Johnson & Co. lum- 
ber interests in Waco and in other parts of Texas 
were purchased by the W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lum- 
ber Co. This company now maintains and operates 
eleven yards in Texas. About thirty-five years ago 
W. F. Barnes was engaged in the furniture busi- 
ness in Waco. When he left Waco he went to 
Lampasas and his ability won for him deserved 
recognition and he became prominently identified 
with the mercantile, banking and lumber interests 
of that section of the State. He was also the owner 
of valuable ranch and farm lands. During the 
recent war Mr. Barnes was at the head of Red 
Cross activities in Lampasas County. The funeral 
took place in Lampasas. Besides his wife he is 
survived by a son, J. F. Barnes, of Waco, who is 
in active charge of the general offices of the W. F. 
& Barnes Lumber Co. there, and Mrs. Dr. 
E. W. Vaughn, of Port Arthur. 





WILLIAM READING, pioneer and early day lum- 
berman and riverman in central Wisconsin, died 
at the home of his son in Stevens Point, Wis., fol- 
lowing a long illness. He located in Portage County 
in 1855 and returned to Stevens Point after serving 
in the civil war. He was 85 years of age. 





FREDERICK A.MENGE, one time owner of a fleet 
of lumber schooners plying between Chicago and 
Michigan ports, died early Monday morning at his 
home, 921 East 42nd Street. Mr. Menge, who was a 
Civil War veteran, was born in Germany in 1840. He 
emigrated to this country in the early ’60’s and 
after the Civil War came to Chicago, engaging in 
the coal and lumber business. Later he was in the 
real estate business, after disposing of his fleet of 
boats. He is survived by a son, Dr. Frederick E. 
Menge, and a daughter, Miss Carrie Menge. 





E. M. GOULD, prominent citizen and well known 
lumberman of Merrill, Wis., died at the age of 61 at 
the Gould country home in Schley, Aug. 23. Altho 
Mr. Gould was ill for several weeks, his illness was 
not of a serious nature until a few days before his 
death, which was due to cerebral apoplexy. Mr. 
Gould came to Wisconsin forty-four years ago and 
was engaged in logging the greater part of his time, 
and was very well and favorably known to lumber- 
men of the early days, who remember him as the 
congenial and big hearted “lumber king.” He is 
survived by a widow and five children. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept: 3.—The commonwealth 
escheat suits covering title to 60,000 acres of hard- 
wood timber and coal lands lying in Letcher and Perry 
counties, Kentucky, now valued at $50,000,000, are to 
be called for a hearing in the circuit court here tomor- 
row. The corporations holding the properties are the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., the Mineral Develop- 
ment Co., a Philadelphia corporation, the Roberta Coal 
Co., a Virginia corporation, and the Swift Coal & Tim- 
ber Co., with main offices in Lake Charles, La. he 
first named company claims title to about 40,000 acres. 
Counsel for the commonwealth hope to show thru the 
escheat statute that properties held for a period of five 
years without being developed revert back to the com- 
monwealth. It is said, however, that the corporations 
will show that a large percent of the properties are in 
a rapid state of development, coal mines having been 
opened up and sawmills installed. 





KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 30.—Robert M. Bruce has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





MBE 


for Retail Yards, 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Merchants, ©§ PORTLAND, ORE. 








Rough Green Clear 
Spruce and Fir Lumber 


from the Heart of Oregon's 
Finest Timber Belt. 


Fir Ship 
Decking 


Brighton Mills Co. 


General Sales 
432-3 N.W. feat Bide. Portland, Ore. 
Mills at Daily Output 
Brighton, Ore. 110,000 Feet. 
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Remember “Buehner Spruce” is worth morel 


Is Your Name 


on our list to receive a copy of 


Our Monthly Special 
) 


Not transits but Fir and Spruce Lumber 
READY TO SHIP. 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office : 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 
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{Redwood} 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Oar Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
‘Ethenses’ CHICAGO  yosParcAve. 
Kansas 


City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 

















CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine | 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
( and Pattern Lumber | 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET| 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
a eae Factory and Pattern Stock 











ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Milks, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


S 1 M . . e 
Hobart Bldg. ay Albion, California 

















ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


-—BOX SHOOK 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

















Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 


Hobart Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 














News from America’s Lumber Centers 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 30.—-For the first time since the timberworkers’ 
walkout at the Larson plant of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, July 24, every sawmill in Bellingham 
is running this week. ‘The last mill to resume, Mill B 
at Larson, began sawing Aug. 25. Full crews are 
working at Mill A and this company’s cargo plant. 
On Aug. 26 the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
put on a night shift again and in it as in its day shift 
only members of the Four L’s are employed. The 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is operating steadily. The 
number of timberworkers returning to work continues 
to grow. Hearing of these defections the Timberwork- 
ers’ Union voted a few days ago to fine all of its mem- 
bers who returned to the employ of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills $100. This, however, is not likely 
to deter many members with families who see the wis- 
dom of getting on a steady payroll again. 

Shipping conditions here have been in no wise af- 
fected by the activity of the strikers, local mills report. 
A week ago timberworkers spread the report that the 
steamship Meriden, which recently loaded a partial 
cargo for Honolulu at the Bloedel Donovan mill, had 
been tied up in Honolulu because union men had re- 
fused to work on her, but the next day the company 
received word that the vessel would be back at its 
docks in a fortnight for another load and denying that 
she was not being unloaded. 

Because the Puget Sound Stevedoring Co.’s local 
agent, P. J. Martens, refused to employ on the schooner 
Alert union longshoremen who had walked out at the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s docks, 120 members of the 
timberworkers’ local walked out at the E. K. Wood 
mill Aug. 27, after they had worked about forty-five 
minutes. Fifty men remained on the job and these 
are being employed loading cars and the Alert, which 
will take 800,000 feet of lumber to the West Coast, or 
in making repairs, 

A good fall demand is anticipated by Thomas R. 
Earles, president of the Earles Lumber & Shingle Co. 
He reports prices stiffening in stars and clears, point- 
ing, he forecasts, to higher quotations. 

Another optimist is Esker Fitzwater, manager of the 
Minnesota-Western Lumber Co., who believes that 
orders will increase as crops are gathered in the East. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., has gone to San Francisco for a two weeks’ bust- 


ness trip. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 30.—Serious fires in timber along the mountain 
roads are reported by County Fire Warden E. B. Hill- 
man in the vicinity of Ashford, Elbe, Eatonville and 
other small lumber towns. Fire which started near 
Elbe had traveled toward Eatonville and is threatening 
camps on the outskirts, the warden says. He reports 
all the fires under control with the possible exception 
of one in timber near Ashford. 

Members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men of district 6, which comprises Pierce, Mason and 
Thurston counties, met in Tacoma the other day for 
the naming of conference delegates and other business. 
Arrangements were made for a picnic here Labor Day. 
It was also decided to establish club rooms at 1147 
Commerce Street, equipped with lockers, dressing room, 
reading room, billiard room, shower baths and other 
club equipment for the use of members of the organ- 
ization. District Manager W. P. Doyle says that the 
legion in this district has now 2,000 members, has 
settled 800 grievances in the last year, is planning a 
4L Ladies’ auxiliary and an accident and sick benefit 
insurance plan for members. It is also operating a 
free employment office. 

Mark E. Reed, president of the Simpson Logging Co., 
of Shelton, and Ralph Metcalf, of Tacoma, have been 
named as Tacoma speakers at the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the Washington State Good Roads Associa- 
tion to be held next week at Yakima. Both are 
lumbermen and will discuss proposed Federal highway 
legislation. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co. is running its 
mill at Rainier steadily and finding a good demand for 
lumber. 

Mills report a good local demand for lumber continu- 
ing, with building operations holding up pretty well. 
Local prices are firm. The labor situation is calm in 
the building lines with no trouble apparent on the 
surface here, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 30.—While the car shortage continued the out- 
standing feature of the lumber and shingle situation 
here this week, with two exceptions the shingle plants 
that were closed a week ago are again in operation, and 
there was a slight improvement in the facilities for 
shipping product. Seven shingle plants ceased opera- 
tions last Saturday—the Jamison company’s mill, that 
of the Everbest Shingle Co., the Hartley Shingle Co., 
the Everett Mutual Mill Co., the Fred K. Baker Lumber 
Co., the C. & B. mill at Mukilteo, and the electric 
plant of the Clough-Hartley interests. Yesterday all 
resumed cutting except the Clough-Hartley electric 
plant and the mill at Mukilteo. The Jamison interests 
also closed their cargo lumber cutting mill for several 
days, but have resumed. 

Such relief from the crippling car shortage as has 
come to the Everett mills is attributed by millmen here 
largely to the “squaring” of accounts with other dis- 
tricts, as the assignment of cars here has been followed 
by complaints from other territory near by of a 
decrease in the number allotted them, 

Millmen are experiencing no difficulty in the labor 
field, and while sufficient force to man the machines is 


always available, there is nothing resembling a surplus 
of mill labor. The continuing uncertainty regarding 
the possibility of steady operation of plants causes 
considerable apprehension on the part ef workers, and 
in view of a possible enforced suspension of the indus- 
try those who can find employment in other lines 
offering greater assurance of steady employment are 
taking advantage of such opportunities, The whole 
future hangs upon the car problem, nobody having even 
a safe surmise as to the probabilities. The tugs were 
busy during the week, fine weather prevailing, and mill 
ponds are somewhat better stocked with logs than they 
were ten days ago. 

Anticipating the possibility of long continuance of 
the car shortage and the necessity of storing their 
product, the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. this week 
began the erection of a day storage shed for siding, 
50x300 feet in size, which will double the company’s 
storage capacity and permit continued operation, so 
far as other conditions warrant, independent of the 
car situation. 

Few Everett lumber mills are considering booking 
new business owing to the uncertain outlook, but 
inquiry and price are reported good, with a slight indi- 
cation to stiffening of the already high market. Shingle 
men experienced a slight recession in orders early, but 
the market came back strong later, with prices ruling 
unchanged to a shade upward. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 30.—San Francisco wholesalers were consider- 
ably upset by the strike of the switchmen in the San 
Francisco and Oakland railroad yards, which began 
Aug. 27, in sympathy with the strike of the employees 
of the Pacific Electric Railway in Los Angeles. Lumber 
could not be shipped into or out of San Francisco by 
rail and the situation looked very serious for twenty- 
four hours. But conditions are about normal again. 
Lumber shipping was held up a day or two at some 
big mills on the Southern Pacific lines, such as those at 
Weed and Madera. The men had refused to handle 
cars, and officials of the road had to uncouple engines 
from trains on arrival here. 

Some companies diverted boats, loaded with lumber 
for southern California, to San Francisco during the 
Los Angeles railroad strike, the cargoes being disposed 
of by a local wholesale house. The big demand for 
lumber of every description continues with no signs 
of weakening. Buyers pay the prices without question. 
Increased costs of labor, stumpage and materials have 
created new conditions on the Pacific coast. The in- 
creased eastern demand and the diminishing southern 
supply of lumber tend to establish prices on a higher 
level permanently. 

There is considerable inquiry for Douglas fir, mostly 
specials, which are bringing $33 to $34 base, delivered 
at San Francisco by steamer with $1.50 differential for 
southern California delivery. Demand thru the country 
continues strong and any material in transit can be 
disposed of at good prices. Fir clears, flooring and 
ceiling are stiff and there are all kinds of prices, each 
mill making its own special discounts on Rail “B’’ List. 
The new California edition of Rail “B’’ List is in the 
hands of the Valley trade, but no sales on it have been 
reported. It is based on the weights of lumber worked 
to California standards. It shows, also, eastern 
standards, and in the rough. 

Demand for redwood continues very heavy and all 
mills are running as near to capacity as they can with 
the supply of labor. Fair water shipments are being 
made by the mills on the Coast line, altho not enough 
steam schooners are available. 

White and sugar pine shipments to the eastern 
market have been very heavy, with demand far in 
excess of supply. There is an extraordinary demand 
for shop and a scarcity of stock. Buyers are anxious 
to secure lumber and make no objections to prices that 
are not excessive. An advance has been announced, 
effective Aug. 22, ranging from $3 on shop to $5 on 
clears. 

The planing mill employees in Oakland went on 
strike, Aug. 27, all plants except those of the Sunset 
Lumber Co. and one other concern being affected. They 
demand recognition of union rules, which the owners 
refused to grant, and will refuse to handle lumber 
unless it bears a union stamp. San Francisco planing 
mills have been operating under union rules for some 
= but the open shop system has prevailed in Oak- 
land. ‘ 

Complaint has been made at Eureka to W. J. Hunter, 
superintendent for the Northwestern Pacific Railway, 
by a committee representing the lumber interests of 
the country that the car shortage is seriously affecting 
the business of the large mills, and that if relief is not 
immediately furnished it is likely that many mills will 
be compelled to curtail their outputs. The mills affected 
by the car shortage are those of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Samoa; the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia; the BE. J. 
Dodge Lumber Co., Fortuna ; the Dolbeer & Carson Co., 
the Occidental Lumber Co. and the Holmes-Eureka Co., 
of Eureka, and the Little River Redwood Co., Bul- 
winkle. 

Bids have just been opened by the Navy Department 
with specifications for 750,000 feet of common fir, 
l-inch, 144-inch and 2-inch and 6x6- and 12x12-inch, 
for delivery at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Carr, Ryder & Adams, of Dubuque, Iowa, represented 
here by B. W. Adams, have good stocks of California 
white pine to meet their manufacturing requirements, 
having bought early. 

EB. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., says 
demand for white and sugar pine is big and production 
short, with not much chance of catching up on orders, 
as the men are willing to work only eight hours. He 
thinks the market will be steady for some time. Forest 
fires near by delayed work during the week, as men had 
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to be sent from Weed to fight the flames. The mer- 
chantable timber was saved from damage. 

B. W. Adams, of the Adams Lumber Co., reports a 
good California demand for lumber at the yards, with 
moderate stocks on hand at various yards. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. recently put on a 
night shift at its Susanville factory to increase the 


output of pie box shooks. The company is sold away 
ahead and taking the output of an outside factory. 
A. G. Breit weiser, secretary of the company, is on a 


visit to the city office. 

Three thousand army gas masks have been received 
by the Forest Service here for the use of the men 
fighting forest fires. According to reports from 
Quincy, forest fires that started Sunday have burned 
over forty sections. Several hundred men have been 
fighting the flames. The fires burning thirty miles 
southeast of Susanville in Plumas County destroyed 
the plant of the Plinco Copper Mine, and ranches in 
the Honey Lake Valley were threatened. 

L. M. Robbins, secretary-treasurer of the Standard 
Lumber Co., who has returned from the East after a 
long absence, expects heavy demand for white and 
sugar pine to continue several years. The Standard 
company’s sawmill is making a good cut this season. 
Large eastern shipments have been made and there 
has been a good supply of cars. The company’s door 
factory, with a surplus of orders, is running full blast. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co.’s mill, near Loyalton, 
was destroyed by fire, with an estimated loss of $150,- 
000, Aug. 27, but the lumber was saved. The loss of 
this new plant is a serious blow to the company, of 
which W. T. Virgin is manager. It is understood that 
the mill will be rebuilt and logging operations con- 
tinued. 

The Verdi Lumber Co., of Verdi, Nev., lost several 
million feet of lumber by fire a few days ago. The loss 
was pretty well covered by insurance, 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., who has been a few days at the San 
Francisco office, has no difficulty is disposing of stock 
of every kind. Everybody wants redwood lumber and 
in a hurry. Not enough steamers are available to ship 
orders promptly. The mill at Albion is running to 
capacity, but it is quite a problem to keep a full crew 
as the men keep coming and going. Eastern shipments 
take care of a good deal of the clear redwood. The 
demand for siding greatly exceeds the supply. 

R, T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co., 
this city, has left for a month’s eastern trip. He will 
visit Olean, N. Y., and points in Pennsylvania. The 
redwood mill at Navarro, Mendocino County, is oper- 
ating and is making good shipments. 

M. K. Lauden, sales manager of the Little River 
Redwood Co., reports the mill at Bulwinkle cutting 
60,000 feet a day and heavily oversold. The shingle 
mill is running at a moderate rate, and he could sell 
ten times as many shingles as are produced, 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co.’s mill is in steady 
operation, making regular shipments of redwood from 
Eureka to California points. Rail shipments are de- 
layed by the shortage of cars. The company’s new 
shingle mill in the woods has been equipped, but has 
not started up yet. President J. H. Holmes and Sales 
Manager F. V. Holmes will return next week from a 
vacation. 

R. A. Hiscox, manager of retail yards of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., this city, is on his way to Chicago 
to attend the Hoo-Hoo Annual in that city. Mr. Hiscox 
Stands very high in Hoo-Hoo circles, and his friends 
here would not be surprised to see him come home with 
additional honors. Charles M. Rose, of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co.’s sales force, left San Francisco Aug. 28, 
expecting to join Mr. Hiscox at Portland and accom- 
pany him to Chicago. 

S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
has gone to the Yosemite Valley on a vacation. He will 
make his headquarters at Wawona, where there is a 
golf course to add to the attractions of the scenic 
wonderland. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., who has been on the Coast several weeks 
looking over timber lands and inspecting his properties, 
has left for the East, after conferring with the man- 
agement of the Weed Lumber Co. 

M. H. Grover, superintendent of production of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., has arrived from Hilt, 
where the sawmill and box factory are running full 
blast. He will go to Susanville, where preliminary 
work will be started this year at the site of the 
company’s new sawmill and box factory. 

B. E. Nace, of the Forrester-Nace Box Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., is looking over conditions in California. He 


visited the Lassen Lumber & Box Co.’s plant at 
Susanville. 
J. A. MacPherson, of George L. & J. A. MacPherson, 


is at his San Francisco office in the interest of his 
timber-bonding business. The firm has been developing 
its timber properties in the Columbia River district by 
logging extensively. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 30.—The close of the week finds the lumber 
market here unsettled. Besides facing a car shortage 
the orders have greatly slackened due to prevailing 
prices of lumber, it is stated. Prices must be adjusted, 
one retailer said, before the lumber market can be 
restored to buoyancy. 

The last of the 10,500,000-foot order for ties re- 
ceived by the Eureka mill of Hoquiam from Atlantic 
coast buyers has been cleared up by the steamer 
Detrona of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Employees of the Donavan mill who struck for an 
advance in wages about a week ago have returned to 
work, the advance having been granted. 

Business thruout the East is good and the outlook 
rosy, says V. G. Posey, head of the Posey Manufactur- 
ing Co., who is here from Boston, which city is now 
his headquarters since he left Hoquiam. Mr. Posey 
has not been here since 1917, when he relinquished 


management of the Posey plant here to take charge of 
the Boston headquarters of the company. He will 
spend some time on the harbor looking over the affairs 
of the company in Hoquiam. 

All the odds and ends which were left in the Grant- 
Smith-Porter yards when the last steamer was turned 
out for the Government have been collected and ar- 
ranged for sale or distribution—whatever the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation may decide to do. It is likely 
the plant will be offered for sale in a short time. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Aug. 30.—The recently issued list No. 15 shows 
increases in practically all items handled in this mar- 
ket, and it is expected that another new list will 
shortly be forthcoming. Retailers have difficulty in 
obtaining flooring and lath, and especially is the 
scarcity of hardwoods notable. There is no difficulty in 
securing orders ; rather the trouble lies in the inability 
to fill them. The building situation holds forth very 
bright prospects, but as a result labor is hard to obtain 
and toshold and exorbitant wages are being demanded. 

Among the visitors on this market during the last 
week were A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., San Francisco ; Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., who has been spending 
his vacation in this section, and Jerome Higman, of 
Ranger, Tex., but who formerly was president of the 
Higman Lumber Co., located here. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 30.—Orders at the west Coast mills continue 
light, at 26.83 percent below actual production—a fact 
probably due to unwillingness on the part of the mills 
to accept business in face of a threatened or actual 
ear shortage. This condition is reflected by the last 
week’s shipments, which are 13.59 percent below actual 
production. The railroads do not hold out any promise 
of relief, either immediate or remote, in the car situ- 
ation. While ten days ago the car famine was local, 
being felt the most severely at points north of Seattle, 
this week the lines have generally tightened up to the 
point of temporary strangulation for the industry. 
There is a shortage all over the State. Reports from 
the Harbor country, where a few days ago there was a 
fairly good supply, show that the tightening effect has 
been severely felt within the last forty-eight hours. 
Not only has it extended south but it has been carried 
northward across the international boundary. Cana- 
dian mills report a drastic condition, similar to that 
which prevails here. This effect is traceable to the 
shopmen’s strike, which has piled up equipment at 
distant points; and in addition the grain movement 
is beginning to get under way. If the shortage is bad 
now, it will become doubly acute early in September 
when the wheat will start in full volume. 

The car shortage is influencing some dealers in the 
East to hold off buying fir temporarily on account of 
the uncertainty of receiving stocks. The effect is to 
strengthen the market. If there was a soft spot any- 
where it has been wiped out—repeating the condition 
that has prevailed ever since the present era of high 
prices set in; for it is a peculiar and a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that every time this year there has been a 
tendency toward weakness in the lumber market some- 
thing has happened to tide the industry over. Car 
shortage or not, it is the firm conviction of competent 
observers that fir lumber will rule strong thruout the 
season. A direct effect of the new shortage will be 
seen in the disappearance of transits. Few cars have 
been put en route lately and the transit situation looks 
encouraging. There seems to be no doubt that every 
car either rolling or held at a diversion point will be 
cleared up. In fact these cars contain lumber that 
has actually been sold, or are loaded with good, stand- 
ard stock that will be greatly in demand. At the red 
cedar shingle mills production has fallen off. Altho 
the camps are again operating there is a shortage of 
shingle logs, which in connection with car shortage 
has caused a great many mills to shut down. At least 
one of the mills is running on hemlock. The eastern 
market for shingles is quiet but the Southwest is 
active and is doing a great deal of buying. The car 
shortage, under these conflicting conditions, helps to 
keep the market up. 

Seattle lumber wholesalers at their luncheon this 
week entered into a general discussion of the stand- 
ardization of order acceptances, with a view to clear- 
ing away the confusion which arises from a multitude 
of methods of transacting business. The discussion 
ended in the appointment of a committee on standardi- 
zation, which will report at a subsequent meeting. 
The committee consists of John F. Drescher, of the 
Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co.; W. C. Lawton, of the 
Lawton Lumber Co.; S. L. Johnson, of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co.; Edward H. Schafer, of the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co. A 
prominent guest at the luncheon was J. R. Moorehead, 
of Kansas City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who gave a brief talk on the pros- 
pects for fall business. 

Something new in shingles is coming from the mill 
of the Proctor Cedar Co., at Edmonds, Wash. It is 
an *A* shingle cut out of Douglas fir. The company, 
which operates two upright machines, has been market- 
ing a considerable number of the fir shingles locally 
and has sold a carload for shipment. The new shingle 
is cut thicker than the cedar product and it sells for 
about $1 less than the prevailing market price for 
cedar. The Proctor company, it is understood, is using 
cull logs and is not kiln drying its output. The ex- 
periment is being watched with considerable interest. 

Timon J. Torkelson, of Seattle, in business life lum- 
berman and in military life captain, fifth regiment 
of the Marines, is home, ready to go to work again. 
He is twenty-seven years old and served two years at 
the front. For going single handed right out upon 
the line, during the fiercest and most deadly moments 
at Chateau Thierry, he was awarded the French Croix 
de Guerre. Torkelson has worked practically all his 
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life in lumber mills, mostly as checker and grader, and 
now he is looking for an opening in the business end 
of the game. At one time he was employed by the 
Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria, Ore., and at another by the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria. He is a graduate of 
the College of Forestry, University of Washington, 
1917, where he was a classmate of Donald H. Clark, 
assistant secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

While there are numerous brush fires thruout west- 
ern Washington, conditions are threatening in only 
two localities. One is the district lying along the 
Skykomish River, where there is quite a big blaze, and 
the other, as previously reported, is the old 1902 burn 
along Lewis River, in Cowlitz County. The woods are 
dry as tinder, with no immediate prospect of rain, 
and the fire fighters are on duty constantly. The 
Washington Forest Fire Association has put on more 
than 100 extra men and all of them have their hands 
full. 

The Ferris ship Fonduca is loading 750,000 feet of 
railroad ties at the Brace & Hergert mill, Lake Union, 
and during the week will move to the Bryant Lumber 
Co., at Fremont, to complete her cargo of 1,500,000 
feet for the United Kingdom. She is the first ocean 
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steamship to load in Lake Union. The Fonduca was 
built by Sanderson & Porter, at Raymond, Wash., and 
was launched in June, 1918. She is operated and 
managed by Struthers & Dixon. From the point at the 
south end of the lake where she is loading there is a 
remarkable view of forty-four other Ferris ships, in 
various stages of completion, floating at anchor in the 
Lake Union basin. 

The steamer Goodspeed, which was launched at 
Wyandotte, Mich., last September, has arrived here 
to load 1,500,000 feet of lumber for Nipe, Cuba. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, reports four new mem- 
bers: They are: O, A. Anderson & Co., Portland; 
G. W. Gates & Co., Portland; Pacific Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Seattle; L. H. Ives & Co., Seattle. 

R. D. Hyde, formerly sales manager of the Fraser 
River Shingle Co., at Vancouver, B. C., passed thru 
Seattle this week on his way to Dallas, Tex., where 
he will open an office as the representative of Morse- 
Green (Ltd.), of Vancouver. 

Harry H. Thomas, a well-known lumberman, is back 
from France after service that kept him in the*Amer- 
ican Army for exactly one year and eleven months, as 
motor transport corps officer. He will return to the 
lumber and shingle business. At the outbreak of the 
war he was connected with the EB. B. Roy Lumber 
Co., in this city. 

O. Bystrom, secretary of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, has returned from his annual out- 
ing. This year he spent his vacation in Rainier 
National Park. 

Among the visitors during the last week were Frank 
M. Hendricks, of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; John Posten, for many years a lumberman of 
Kansas City; C. EB. Sharp, of the Home Lumber Co., 
Weiser, Idaho; H. P. Wyckoff, representative of the 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co. at Syracuse, N. Y., and for- 
merly secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; Roger Murphy, man- 
ager of the New York office of L. F. Driver & Co., and 
H. N. Roberts, of the Big Jo Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 30.—It began to rain here and in central 
Oregon tonight and it is expected that this will put 
an end to the many forest fires that have been giving 
more or less trouble for a month or more. Thru well 
organized efforts the loss in green timber and logging 
and mill equipment has been relatively very light. 

The Willapa Lumber Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler, has added another sales representative to its 
already large force. A. E, Downs, well known lumber 
salesman in the Pacific Northwest and the middle 
States, will henceforth represent the company at 
Minneapolis, according to announcement of Ralph H. 
Burnside, president of the company. Mr. Downs was 
formerly with the North Western Lumber Co. Howard 
Jayne, secretary of the company, made a trip this 
week to Raymond on Willapa Harbor, where the com- 
pany operates. 

The Oregon Lumber Co.’s offices, that for several 
years have been located in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, have been moved to the Yeon Building, 
Rooms 1011-15. 

The U. S. Lumber & Box Co., of which F. A. Douty 
is the head, is moving into larger offices on the twelfth 
floor of the Gasco Building. 

H. D. Langille, formerly with James D. Lacey & Co., 
who. recently returned from France, where as major 
he took prominent part in the activities of the 20th 
Engineers, has joined the logging staff of the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co. and the Wind River Lumber Co., 
the offices of which are in Portland. 

E. W. Weiss, formerly manager for the Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, has returned from eighteen 
months’ service in the army. He intends to enter the 
lumber business here. ; 

A. A. Snyder, of the Glendale Lumber Co., of Glen- 
dale, Ore., was in Portland recently and purchased a 
8%-ton truck for hauling lumber from the mill to 
Glendale, a distance of about four miles. The com- 
pany will also use a 3-ton trailer. 

R. E. Chapman, formerly of the Chapman-Perkins 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, has returned to Port- 
land and established the Chapman Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Lewis Building. 

Norris Wentworth, of Bay City, Mich., president of 
the Portland Lumber Co., was in Portland for a few 
days while enroute to California. He also took a trip 
to Mabel, Ore., to inspect the Coast Range Lumber 
Co.’s mill. 

W. B. Runyan, of Pensacola, Fla., associated with 
the Keyser Export Lumber Co., and a brother-in-law 
ef W. E. Barnes, manager of the North Pacific Lumber 
Co., of this city, has returned home after spending 
some weeks in Portland. ’ 

Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., passed thru 
Portland on his way from California to Chicago re- 
cently. 

The Murphy Timber Co., of Portland, expects to 
have its new sawmill at Banks, Ore., in operation by 
November. The mill will be circular with a capacity 
of 75,000 feet. Three miles of logging railroad is 
being constructed that will connect with the Southern 
Pacific at Banks. 

Work is progressing on the Alsea Lumber Co.,’s 
operations near Glenbrook, Ore., on the Natron cut-off 
of the Southern Pacific. Seven miles of logging road 
will be built to connect the mill with the Southern 
Pacific line at Glenbrook. The mill will be electrically 
driven and cut 150,000 feet. 

E. W. Ritter and Walter Austin, of Roseburg, plan 
to install a shingle mill at Reedsport, Ore. The Delta 
Shingle Co., of Florence, Ore., has resumed operations 
after a shutdown of four months. The company has 
built a logging railway into a new body of timber and 
will get material more promptly. 

The Pioneer Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ore., has bought 
from the Biglow-Doane Lumber Co. the Elk City mill 
and plans to remove its present mill, which is two 


miles above Elk City, to the site of the newly pur- 
chased plant and consolidate the two. The Biglow- 
Doane company has another mill at Nashville, Ore., 
which it will continue to operate. 

C. L. Reynolds, treasurer of the L. B. Menefee Lum- 
ber Co., succeeds Charles R. Webber, in charge of the 
sales department of that company. He has heretofore 
looked after the credits, financing and auditing. Mr. 
Webber goes with the new Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., of Oregon, as secretary and assistant manager. 

R. A. Hiscox, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, has been spending several days here this 
week with F. A. Hart, of Portland, president of the 
company. Mr. Hiscox is accompanied by his wife and 
they are on their way to the Hoo-Hoo annual at 
Chicago, Sept. 9, and the National retailers’ meeting 
at Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11 and 12. They will go to 
the Atlantic coast, visiting New York, Washington 
etc., and return to San Francisco about Oct. 1. Mr. 
Hiscox was born in California and has never been east 
of Salt Lake City before, so the trip promises to be a 
novel event in his life, as well as a very enjoyable one. 

A. Lee Hubbard, who has been with the Fir Produc- 
tion Board, leaves the first of the month to become 
superintendent of the Western Lumber & Export Co., 
Cottage Grove, Ore. This plant has a daily output of 
85,000 feet. The company’s president is W. F. John- 
son, formerly prominent in the retail lumber business 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

T. B. Lawrence, with the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., at 
San Francisco, is in Portland this week, having driven 
up from San Francisco by automobile, by way of Bend, 
Ore., which he visited with Edwin Brooks, of Minne- 
apolis, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. They cam- 
paigned together in the American Aruy in France, in 
which they were both commissioned officers. Mr. 
Brooks only recently returned and spent a few days at 
the company’s plant at Bend. Frank W. Shepard, the 
Minneapolis representative of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., was here last week conferring with the home office, 
returning to Minneapolis by the way of Seattle. 

The H. P. Dutton Lumber Co. has built a planing 
mill at Kenton, a suburb of Portland, equipped with 
two planers, resaw and trimmer and is remanufactur- 
ing lumber on a milling-in-transit rate, running the 
plant two shifts. It has also added to its office force 
to take care of the output of its mill at Westlake, Ore., 
and its wholesale business. W. G. Davis, formerly of 
Seattle, where he was well known in the lumber busi- 
ness, but for several years engaged in apple raising at 
Goldendale, Wash., is now with the H. P. Dutton 
Lumber Co., spending much of his time buying and 
looking after shipments. John Leigh, secretary and 
manager of sales, reports a splendid business. 

Roland Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., who 
early in the summer established himself in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Portland, states that he now 
has a good business under way. He is doing both a 
rail and cargo business. C. P. Coon is looking after 
the buying. The Chapmans are well known in Port- 
land, where for years the Chapman Timber Co., at the 
head of which was the father, Simcoe Chapman, en- 
gaged in logging on the Columbia River assisted by 
his sons, Fred and Roland. Fred Chapman is also 
now in Portland and Simcoe Chapman, who has re- 
tired from active business, has been spending a couple 
of weeks visiting them. His home is at Oakland, 
Calif., and he and his sons have been in business in 
San Francisco for the last six or seven years. 

A. J. Lustig, mill engineer and designer, with offices 
in the Lewis Building, is supervising improvements 
being made at the plant of the Onalaska Lumber Co., 
at Onalaska, Wash. He was for seven years with the 
Sumner Iron Works and for eight years prior to that 
in the sales and designing department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., largely traveling thru the southern 
States. He designed the Onalaska plant, as well as 
the Springfield, Ore., plant of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co, and the plants of the Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co., at Vancouver, B. C., and of the Prince Rupert 
Lumber Co., Prince Rupert, B. C. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 1—New shipping companies are rising up in 
Baltimore overnight, all being designed to increase 
the importance of this city as a port of entry and de- 
parture, and to raise the position of the town as a 
gateway for foreign trade, both going and coming. 
The latest of these corporations, formed last week, 
will be known as the Baltimore Ship & Commerce Cor- 
poration, and is to have a capital stock of $500,000. 
The organization of the new corporation will give Bal- 
timore further facilities for the shipment of lumber, 
this port having what are regarded superior facilities 
in the way of dock space and opportunities for for- 
warding and receiving goods over the lines that have 
their terminals aere. ; 

The history of the Tunis Lumber Co., which had an 
existence extending over years in Norfolk and Balti- 
more, with a large planing mill at Canton, came to'an 
end last week, when the extensive wharf property 
at Norfolk of the corporation, which went into the 
hands of yeceivers and was wound up, passed into the 
possession of the Western Electric Co., to become the 
site for a big branch works. The property, with its 
wharf and sawmill plant, embracing dry kilns and 
other structures, covered an area of about twenty 
acres, and fronts on the Elizabeth River, adjoining the 
Navy yard. It is said that $200,000 was realized from 
the sale of the property. 

Two cargoes of Oregon pine railroad ties have been 
received here in the last week. One of them, consist- 
ing of 28,000 ties, arrived from Seattle and was 
shipped by Charles R. McCormick & Co. to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. The other came from Aber- 
deen, Wash., and was consigned to the Terminal Ship- 
ping Co. This cargo also was for the railroad. Both 


shipments were made via the Panama Canal. 

Frank Heim, of Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood 
manufacturers and wholesalers here, is putting in 
about a month at Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, La., 
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looking after the operation of the firm’s sawmills there 
during the absence of A. O. Thayer, the regular mill 
manager down south. Mr. Thayer is spending a vaca- 
tion in the North. 

W. F. Wehr, of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), wholesale 
dealers in North Carolina pine, is back at his desk 
after a vacation 0f several weeks spent at Ocean City. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 2.—The rowing car shortage is the outstand- 
ing feature of the lumber situation here. One Duluth 
millman and jobber asserted that he was short 100 
ears to fill pressing orders and that the shortage is 
growing more acute. 

During the last week there were reported more in- 
quiries for special lots of lumber from Chicago and 
eastern buyers, but no large sales were put thru. The 
sale of 1,000,000 feet of hemlock for Chicago shipment 
was noted. Lake shipments included three loads for 
Cleveland and Tonawanda, and two steamers and 
three barges are now loading for Tonawanda. 

Shipments of dry lumber, especially Nos. 1 and 2 
boards, are light. Stocks carried over from last 
season have practically all been contracted for and 
in some lines millmen are sold well ahead of the saw. 

Operators are maintaining the quotations made in 
their last lists but no disposition is shown to mark up 
figures in any direction. On the present basis of 
quotations jobbers are showing readiness to cover 
contractors bidding on any buildings for such materials 
as they may require for some time ahead. 

Millmen are beginning to make arrangements for 
their winter camps and present indications are that 
last season’s wage scale will prevail. All large in- 
terests are anxious to increase output to somewhere 
near a normal basis but it is realized that there will 
be a troublesome shortage of labor at the beginning of 
the season at least. An official of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. said that the company would require 2,000 
more men to fill up its winter camps and that it looks 
as if it would be a problem to obtain them. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 1.—The report that the Federal Government 
at the instance of the Railroad Administration has sug- 
gested an inquiry into the present prices of lumber has 
occasioned no uneasiness here. The manufacturers 
thruout the Calcasieu area are entirely willing that the 
entire lumber situation be combed with a fine comb 
in order that every condition pertaining to production 
may be understood and given the widest publicity. 
Lumber people who are in position to know say the 
probe would find that it takes just three times as much 
money now to produce 1,000 feet of lumber as was 
required three years ago. This applies to every possi- 
ble feature that in the remotest way enters into the 
original cost of production. 

The labor situation is still far from satisfactory 
owing to the harvest season now being at hand. Oil 
fields also continue to deflect more or less labor. Car 
shortage looms to some extent and fears are entertained 
in this respect. Logging operations are improving and 
will soon be normal. With a few weeks of favorable 
weather this feature will enable all the mills in this 
section to be made safe against rainy conditions in 
winter. 

Lock, Moore & Co., of Westlake, have about com- 
pleted their logging operations at Bayou Serpent and 
will move their outfit to Gordon, on the Frisco, near 
De Quincy, in about thirty days. The company has 
five years’ work at Gordon. The logs will be hauled 
to the Calcasieu River, thrown into the river and 
rafted to the mill at Lockport. 

The Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, last week dis- 
posed of its Deweyville holdings to the Peavy-Moore 
lumber interests in Louisiana. Krause & Managan, of 
Westlake, are heavy stockholders in the new purchase. 
Among other things the deal includes all the timber in 
the parishes of Allen, Beauregard and Calcasieu. The 
new owners took possession of the purchase Sept. 1. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 1—The North Carolina pine market was 
rather quiet during the last week, the volume of orders 
booked being about the same as the week previous and 
less than the business done in the same week in July. 
This falling off in orders booked has been partly due 
to a decrease in the number of inquiries received and 
also partly due to the fact that many mills are now 
turning down orders for certain classes of business 
because of the fact that they are oversold as far as 
they care to go. The mills are having a great deal of 
trouble in shipping out stock, due to car shortage, 
which the Railroad Administration say has been caused 
by the strike of shop workmen. They give out the 
hope that after Sept. 1 plenty of equipment will be 
given to lumber shippers in this territory and farther 
south. It seems to be a difficult matter for the mills 
operating to get their production up to 50 percent of 
normal. 

Taking the price situation as a whole as regards the 
rough lumber market, there has not been any decided 
change even tho the disposition of some of the mills 
is to get- more money for their stock. The prospects 
are that future advances in good rough lumber will be 
small but the same can not be said of the lower grades. 
There will undoubtedly be a much better demand for 
box and cull lumber within the near future and this 
will result in prices advancing. The box manufac- 
turers have been buying only for current needs and 
depending a great deal on air dried stock, which had 


been bought some time ago at low prices. About 
all this stock has been’ shipped and _ the 
amount coming to the box plants now is 
very small. In addition, the supply of air 


dried lumber does not grow larger and kiln dried stock 
will have to be used if the box plants wish to continue 
in business. Many plants have allowed their available 
stocks to get as low as is safe. Should there be a 


scramble for box lumber it will not be long before this 
will be as short as the upper grades. The demand for 
box bark strips has not been so active but prices 
continue firm with an advancing tendency. Very little 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips can be bought. 

The sale of dressed stock during the week was not 
very heavy altho the demand for roofers continues to 
be brisk. There is a wide variation in quotations. 
This is due to some of the mills taking the position 
that prices have gone high enough and refusing to be 
influenced by other mills who think their stock is 
worth more money. The retail yards are buying cau- 
tiously and only for immediate requirements. Many 
retailers feel that lower prices are coming and do not 
want to be stocked up when this happens. On the 
other hand they seem to have no difficulty in getting 
rid of all the stock purchased and at a fair profit. This 
feeling of caution will undoubtedly grow and spread 
to home builders and other buyers and may cause a 
lull in the demand. There is plenty of building yet to 
be done and in this section North Carolina pine will be 
called on to fill the need for lumber. It is doubtful 
if lower prices will be felt for some time to come. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 2.—The retail lumber business has been very 
good in St. Louis the last few weeks. A number of big 
industrial jobs have been placed and others are in 
prospect. One of the contracts let within the last 
week was that for the United Drug Co. Building, which 
was for about 4,000,000 feet of lumber. Of this there 
were 50,000 pieces of 4x4—12’s and 1,000,000 feet of 
1x3 and 1x4 maple flooring. Another big job is that 
of the plant of the General Motors Co., the lumber 
bill for which will be placed as material is required, 
the contract being on a cost plus basis. 

Straight cars of stock worked S2S&CM are reported 
to be in especially good demand‘ and bring about 
$4 or $5 more than S&E Std. The market is strongest 
on 1x6 to 1x12 B&better rough finish; 1x4 B&better 
flat grain flooring ; 1x6 No. 2 S2S&CM; 1x6 No. 2 S2S 
to ¢#-inch; % and 1x10 No. 2 shiplap S28. 

William Buchanan, of Texarkana, stayed in St. Louis 
for a day last week on his way home. On his return 
he will have completed a motor car trip of more than 
7,000 miles, which took him thru the Rocky Mountains. 

A car loaded with 60,024 feet of fir ceiling from 
Canada is now on its way to Festus, Mo., having 
been sold thru H. S. McGavic to the Waggener Store 
Co. The amount of the bill is $2,881.15. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary and sales manager of the Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Co., has returned from his vaca- 
tion spent in Wisconsin. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 1—Heavy rains this week have again added 
to the difficulties of the producers in this section. The 
smaller operators that log wholly by wagons have been 
practically paralyzed. ‘The larger operators equipped 
with rail logging roads have also suffered severely. 

The wholesalers report an unusually active week in 
the calls from the trade for 3-inch flooring, No. 1 and 
No. 8 boards and 2x4 dimension. The demand is 
especially strong for 3-inch edge grain flooring and 
2x4 dimension with these items practically impos- 
sible to obtain. The inquiries and business proffered 
for the last week have been greater than for the two 
preceding weeks. 

Crichton Lumber Co., of Mobile, is installing new 
high speed machines in its planer, and will shortly 
be equipped to manufacture from 6,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 feet of ceiling monthly—its specialty. 

The Pine & Cypress Manufacturing Co., of this 
city, has recently opened a concentration yard at 
Middlesboro, Ky., to look after the wants of its Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Kentucky trade. This yard 
will be operated under the name of the Bell County 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

The Baker-Reid Lumber Co., of Selma, Ala., is mov- 
ing its offices to Birmingham. Mr. Baker, of this firm, 
will have a 40,000-foot capacity mill operating in 
about thirty days at Amory, Miss. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Co., of Mobile, has 
moved its mill from Chicora, Miss., to the Blodgett 
timber tract on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railway 
near Laurel, Miss. 

The Davis Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., has 
started the operation of a mill at Mobile to cut oak 
and birch. It will get its logs from the timber tracts 
adjacent to the bayous and rivers in the Mobile dis- 
trict. 

John J. Carroll, sales manager of the Major-Sowers 
Saw Mill Co., of Eppley, Miss., is leaving to assume 
a similar position with the Lamar Lumber Co., of 
Clyde, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 1.—Labor Day was elaborately celebrated here 
today, the various unions turning out in parade, with 
the stores and many offices closed. Many of the lum- 
ber offices “shut down” for the day, while others 
knocked off at 1 o’clock. Ordinarily the office heads 
“stick around” and stay on the job even when the 
help celebrates Labor Day. But today was cool, brac- 
ing, sunshiny and particularly tempting, so that a 
number of the “big bosses” succumbed and hied them- 
selves to golf links, country clubs, fishing camps or 
“over the lake” for a day’s recreation in the open air. 

The new “labor year” threatens to usher in two 
new strikes in New Orleans. Employees of the public 
cotton warehouse are threatening a walkout tomor- 
row, Tuesday, following demands for increased wages 
which were partly granted by their employer, the Dock 
Board. Their leaders complain that they have not 
been formally notified of the board’s intention to 
grant advances while there are intimations also that 
the concessions are not sufficient. The other strike is 
threatened at the big mahogany plant of the Otis 
Manufacturing Co., whose employees formed a union 
last Friday and demanded a wage advance of 15 cents 
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an hour, an 8-hour day and other concessions in the 
way of working conditions. Representatives of the 
company, which was given until tomorrow to make re- 
ply, are quoted as saying that the demands can not 
be granted. They say that the compAny has volun- 
tarily granted several wage advances, that it insures 
its employees and believes they are adequately paid, 
and finally, that it will not recognize nor treat with 
the union organized by the men. 

After fifteen years’ service with the Fernwood Lum- 
ber Co., at Fernwood, Miss., P. E. Briley will leave its 
employ on Sept. 5 to engage in business for himself, 
according to a report from Fernwood, which adds 
that his fellow-employees last week presented Mr. 
Briley with a handsome umbrella as a testimonial of 
their liking and good will. 

L. R. Putman, trade extension director and adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Association, re- 
turned last week from a brief vacation spent at his 
old home in Fayetteville, Ark. King H. Pullen, direc- 
tor of news service, also returned during the week 
from a business trip to Chicago and other northern 
centers. 

The Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., of Merryville, 
La., having applied for membership in the Southwest- 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., and 
his family are spending a vacation at Mason Lake, 
Wis. 


S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
called on the trade at Grand Rapids, and other Michi- 
gan points this week. 

George J. Farnsworth went to Nahma, Mich., early 
in the week expecting to spend several days at the 
mill of the Bay de Noquet Co. 


George N. Safford, of the G. N. Safford Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., and Mrs. Safford, motored to Chicago Monday 
and spent the day here. 


John A. Bruce, manager of the Burton-Swartz Cy- 
press Co., of Perry, Fla., was in Chicago this week 
and was a visitor at several of the local offices. 

Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
left Wednesday night expecting to spend several days 
at the mill of the company at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

H. D. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, sales representative 
in northern Ohio territory for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week. 

Walter L. Shepherd and Lee H. Shepherd of the W. 
L. Shepherd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., were 
in Chicago this week and called at several of the local 
offices, 

William R. Richard, wholesaler of Belleville, N. J., 
was in Chicago this week on his way to Wisconsin 
mills, where he went to look for hemlock and hard- 
wood lumber. 


J. M. Morgan, of the Baxter Lumber Co., of Wilds 
ville, La., came to Chicago this week and was so im- 
pressed with the present weather that he decided to 
remain several days. 

A. A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Henry spent the week-end on a motor 
trip, driving to Rockford, Mendota and Starved Rock, 
near Ottawa, Ill. 


N. J. Clears, of the N. J. Clears Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Clears motored to Lansing, Mich., last Friday 
and spent the week-end with Mr. Clears’ brother-in- 
law, Dr. B. M. Davey, and his family. 


Charles W. Pendell, of the Lumber Mills Co., re- 
turned Wednesday from Minocqua, Wis., where he 
spent several days fishing at Squirrel Lake. Mr. Pen- 
dell landed several muskies and came home fully satis- 
fied with his vacation. 

Cc. D. Hornibrook, of the Bartelme Co., and Julius 
Shuh, of the Shuh-Mason Lumber Co., were local lum- 
ber trade visitors from Cairo, ITll., this week. Mr. 
Shuh and his wife motored to Chicago and expected 
to remain most of the week. 


R. H. Keith, jr., of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
brother of Charles S. Keith, president of the same 
company, and L. V. Graham, vice president of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington, were 
among the Kansas Citians visiting Chicago this week. 


Joseph G. Ashe, formerly sales representative for 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. in southern Illinois 
territory, has opened a commission office in Chicago, 
selling southern pine and cypress. Mr. Ashe has his 
office in the suite of the C. L, Cross Lumber Co., in the 
Monadnock Block. 


R. C. Biddle, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., and his family are spending a vacation at Spring 
Lake, Mich. SS. E. Barwick, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Barwick are also away on their vaca- 
tion, spending it at Delevan, Wis. 


Paul Schmechel, of the Paul Schmechel Lumber Co., 
and his family returned Tuesday from a vacation 
spent in northern Wisconsin, where they went in their 
automobile. “I was only pinched once,” said Paul on 
his return, frankly admitting that he showed enough 
speed going and coming to justify an arrest. It 
was near Racine, Wis., that the motor cycle cop was 
too alert for him. 


EK. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
expects to leave Monday evening for a month’s busi- 
ness trip to the Pacific coast. He expected to spend 
the interval before his departure in aiding the police 
to locate some unknown gentlemen who stole his auto- 
mobile Wednesday. While Mr. Thornton was chatting 
in the office of a customer on the northwest side, the 
machine was stolen. 


W. R. Parsons, who recently returned to the lum- 
ber trade after serving Uncle Sam in the navy, is now 
representing the John J. Soble Lumber Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
England. Mr. Parsons is well known to the trade in 
that territory, having represented the Babcock Lum- 
ber Co., of Pittsburgh, there for five years. Previous 
to that he was with Schofield Bros., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., selling in the same territory. 


Clarence Boyle, jr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), who 
has been in the South several months in charge of the 
operation of the Pablo Cypress Co., at Pablo Creek, 
Fla., is in Chicago for a month while his father ex- 
changes places with him. He reported that mill con- 
ditions had improved greatly within the last few weeks, 
as the rainy season seems to have passed, while the 
labor supply is better. There is a demand for every 
foot of lumber that the mills can turn out and lumber- 
men there are confident that a strong market will con- 
tinue to prevail. 


The Chicago office of Page & Hill, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is now in charge of J. E. Lynch, who was for- 
merly connected with the company before going into 
war service. Mr. Lynch served in France with the 


311th Engineers, receiving promotion to a lieutenancy 
while abroad. Sig. Norman, who was with the 20th 
Ingineers (Forest) in France, is again back with Page 
& Hill, being assistant manager of its Newport, Wash., 
office. The company specializes in northern white 
cedar posts and poles and western red cedar poles, 
and has yards at the Minnesota Transfer and at Gem- 
mell, Minn., and at Newport, Wash. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., and 
Mrs. Griffith were made happy this week thru a visit 
of their daughter, Nina, who has been in service at 
Government hospitals for several months. Miss Grif- 
fith specialized in occupational therapy and after being 
stationed at Boston, Mass., was transferred to Messiah 
Home Hospital in New York City. It is thru occupa- 
tional therapy that the Government has succeeded in 
restoring to health soldiers who had lost their minds 
temporarily due to their war service and some won- 
derful results are being achieved at these hospitals. 
Miss Nina expects to return to her hospital work in a 
few days. 

W. M. Beebe, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago Thursday and while here said 
that southern pine manufacturers were still unable 
to make much headway in keeping pace with the order 
file, tho the labor situation in the South is improving 
slightly. The trouble now is lack of cars for shipping 
lumber, as the shortage of equipment is becoming 
serious. Mr. Beebe said that he could not see how a 
serious fall and winter car shortage could be avoided, 
as the railroads were scrapping more cars than they 
were replacing with new equipment, and that many 
bad order cars were being left unrepaired. He believes 
that the lumber situation, in so far as southern pine 
is concerned, will for some time to come remain just 
as strong as it is now. Within the last three weeks 
the hardwood situation had shown a tendency to sta- 
bilize, he thought. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned to 
Chicago this week from a vacation which he divided 
between Bowling Green, Ohio, and Grayling, Mich., 
and reported himself as fit for a big fall and winter 
program of association activities. The matter of first 
importance with the National just now is the ques- 
tionnaire that is to be distributed among lumbermen 
and timber land owners relative to returns, upon 
which will be based the tax under the Federal income 
tax law. It is likely that Dr. Compton will accom- 
pany Maj. D. 'T. Mason, timber land valuation expert, 
to various cities thruout the country where meetings 
with lumbermen will be held. R. Clifford Hall, timber 
valuation expert chosen by the Treasury Department 
to represent it in the southern hardwood district, was 
in Chicago this week. 





NEW MANAGER ASSUMES DUTIES 


W. T. Murray, formerly of Fordyce, Ark., who has 
been selected as the new manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., at Rochelle, La., was in Chicago this 
week conferring with the Joyce interests, who contro} 
the big southern pine operation in the South. The 
company has been without a general manager since 
Sheffield Bridgewater resigned several months ago to 
develop the Winn Parish Lumber Co., with A. J. 





W. T. MURRAY, 


Who Becomes General Manager of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., of Rochelle, La. 


Peavy, of Shreveport, La., and Mr. Murray assumed 
his new duties Sept. 1. Mr. Murray has been man- 
ager for the Fordyce Lumber Co., at Fordyce, Ark., & 
Crossett-Gates operation for the last fourteen years, 
and previous to that he was with the Little Bay Lum- 
ber Co., of Little Bay, Ark., of which he was general 
manager when he left it to go to Fordyce. Mr. Mur- 
ray, who left for the South Wednesday evening, had 
little to say except that he had acquired an interest 
in the operation of the Tremont Lumber Co, and had 
become its general manager. He is a well known and 
thoro lumberman and there is no doubt in the minds 
of those who know him that the Tremont Lumber Co. 
has made a wise choice in its new general manager. 
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BUYS COAST TIMBER TRACT AND MILL 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Aug. 30.—A deal was recently 
closed by Charles W. Johnson, of the C. W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Seattle, and his associate, Howard Carr, of 
the Kapowsin Mill Co., Kapowsin, Wash., of which 
they are joint owners, whereby they acquire extensive 
timber holdiigs, a sawmill, legging railroad and com- 
plete loggi outfit. They have incorporated the 
Rapjohn Tiber Co., of Seattle, as a holding company, 
Mr. Johnson being president of the corporation and 
Howard Carr secretary-treasurer and manager of oper- 
ations. 

The Rapjohn Timber Co. has purchased 4,718 acres 
of timber land and the timber on 2,700 acres additional, 
from W. J. Furness, of Portland, Ore. The company 
has also acquired some additional timber in the same 
vicinity, giving a timber supply of between 300,000,000 
and 400,000,000 feet, which will come out over its 





CHARLES W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President Rapjohn Timber Co. 


logging railroad and be manufactured by its mills. 
Included in the purchase is a mill at Trout Lake and 
twelve miles of main line logging railroad extending 
from Tanwax Junction on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad to twenty miles southeast of Tacoma 
and considerable additional mileage of logging spurs. 
The railroad is known as the Tanwax & Western and 
the Silver Lake & Western. The locomotives and com- 
plete logging equipment are included with the railroad. 
The Trout Lake mill is now being operated under a 
lease, but when this expires it will be operated by the 
new corporation. This mill will be remodeled and its 
capacity increased by the installation of additional 
machinery. The alterations will make it modern and 
uptodate, with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. Log- 
ging operations have already been started and in two 
or three weeks 150,000 feet of logs a day will be put in. 
The timber is largely fir, with some cedar; and includes 
some of the best timber in the Puget Sound country. 
Tanwax Junction, where the logging railway connects 
with the National Park branch of the Milwaukee rail- 
road, is one and one-half miles from Kapowsin, where 
the Kapowsin Mill Co. plant is located, and the logs 
put in will supply both mills. The timber bought and 
additional timber that is available will give these two 





HOWARD CARR, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Manager of Operations 


mills a twenty-year supply at least. The output of the 
plant at Kapowsin is being increased by improvements 
that are being made and will be brought up to 100,000 
feet daily. 

Johnson, Carr & Co. is the name of the organization 
under which the railroad and logging operations will 
be carried on, this concern being made up of Messrs. 
Johnson and Carr. Mr. Carr will have charge of 
operating and the marketing of the output of both 


mills will be done by the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Seattle. This new deal fortifies the C. W. Johnson 
Lumber Co. by giving it a supply of lumber from its 
own mills and will thus greatly facilitate its extensive 
wholesale lumber business. During these times of 
inadequate supply of lumber at western mills this is a 
feature of the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co.’s business 
that is of considerable value. 

The Rapjohn Timber Co. takes its name from Rap- 
john Lake, a pretty little body of water around which 
much of the timber lies. The land acquired by the 
company makes excellent farming land when the timber 
is removed, and already there are many attractive 
homes and prosperous ranches located in the timber 
and the removal of the timber by the lumber operations 
will facilitate the opening up and settling of a fertile 
region tributary to Tacoma. 





OUR COUNTRY FIRST CONFERENCE 


Perhaps the most important nation-wide conference 
of business men called since the war will be held in 
Chicago next Monday and Tuesday under the auspices 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. The con- 
ference will gather together men in all lines of indus- 
try and trade and expectations are that it will be at- 
tended by probably 1,500 business leaders. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Congress Hotel, and discussions 
will be devoted mainly to subjects that ought to 
crystalize into a solution of the problems creating 
national unrest. 

The opening address will be given by Dorr E. Felt, 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
The response on behalf of the State will be made by 
Edward J. Brundage, attorney general for Illinois. 
Samuel M. Hastings, former president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be chairman of the 
meetings. Among those who will address the meet- 
ings Monday and Tuesday are Roland B. Mahany, of 
Washington, D. C., assistant secretary of labor; H. M. 
Merrick, president of the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce; 8S. T. Bledsoe, general ccunsel of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; J. P. Orr, president of 
the Potter Shoe Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; C. W. Ash- 


paramount importance during the reconstruction 
period. The lumber industry will be well represented 
by delegates chosen from the ranks of the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. The committee that 
will represent the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be Herman H., Hettler, George F. 
Kerns, Louis Wuichet, George J. Pope and George D. 
Griffith, all of Chicago. 





OPPOSE PLAN TO LICENSE TRADES 


The western council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at a meeting in Chicago on 
Monday passed a resolution opposing legislation now 
being urged to license different lines of industry. The 
resolution reads: 


Resolved, That the continued happiness and prosper- 
ity of the American people so utterly depend upon the 
success and prosperity of American business that public 
opinion should be aroused in opposition to legislation 
now being urged in Congress regulating the conduct of 
business by license, this opposition being based on these 
grounds: 

1. That the licensing principle can not be introduced 
except in such general terms that it would soon be in- 
terpreted to include all lines of business, even the press 
and advertising ; 

2. That such power over business and the freedom of 
the press is too vast and dangerous to trust in the 
hands of any man or set of men, and is contrary to 
American institutions ; 

3. That increased production is the sure, sane and 
economical way to reduce costs of goods of every 
nature ; 

4. That increased production can only come from 
free and untrammeled competition between individual 
manufacturers and producers, seeking in every legiti- 
mate way to develop new and existing markets ; 

5. That any legislation, State or national, that tends 
to restrict competition or reduce production, thru 
licensing or otherwise, is adverse to the common good. 


CELEBRATE FOUR ANNIVERSARIES 


At the last of a series of four family anniversaries 
held Monday at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Anson T. 
Hemingway at 400 North Park Avenue in Oak Park, 
Ill., there were nineteen grandchildren, while six chil- 

dren of the aged couple 














came from different parts 
of the United States to at- 
tend. One of the sons is 
Alfred T. Hemingway, sec- 
retary of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., 
ef Kansas City, Mo., and 
»géneral manager of the 
Forest Lumber Co., the re- 
tail department of the for- 
mer company. Other chil- 
dren are Mrs. Angenette 
Hemingway Hines, wife of 
Rev. F. B. Hines, of Car- 
bondale, Ill., Dr. Willough- 
by A. Hemingway, a medi- 
eal missionary home on 








furlough from duties in 
China; Dr. Clarence E,. 
Hemingway of Oak Park; 


George R. Hemingway, vice 
president of the Oak Park 
Trust & Savings Bank, and 
Miss Grace Hemingway, 
social director of the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Col- 
lege of Chicago. The first 
anniversary was Aug. 16, 
it being Mrs. Hemingway’s 
birthday. Ten days later 
Mr. Hemingway’s birthday 
anniversary was celebrated, 
he being 75 years old. The 
following day was the fifty- 
second anniversary of their 
marriage, which was cele- 
brated at the Oak Park 
country club, and on Mon- 
day of this week was 
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MR. AND MRS. HEMINGWAY AND FOUR OF THEIR GRANDCHILDREN 


bury, of the Enterprise Manufacturing Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chairman of the advisory committee of 
the war service committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Charles Piez, of Chicago, 
president of the Link-Belt Co., and formerly general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; and 
R. E. Oviatt, of Rochester, N. Y. 

On Monday evening the meeting will be devoted to 
five minute talks, the speakers being those who desire 
voluntarily to give their views on remedies that are 
needed to cure the business and industrial ills of the 
country. 

“Agitation of the causes of our national unrest, 
coupled with indiscriminate charges makes the frank 
discussion by all patriotic citizens of the problems and 
conditions underlying the situation an absolute neces- 
sity” reads a statement sent out by the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association concerning the cenference. 
“Several distinct groups are endeavoring to 
public sentiment by presentation of ex parte views 
Congress to arrive at a just conclusion needs the facts, 
as well as the views of all classes of citizens. <A clear 
and fearless expression of opinion should be formu- 
lated and proper committees appointed to present to 
Congress and others concerned the conclusions reached, 
in order that fair and honest legislation may be en- 
acted, a square deal given to all and the nation freed 
of the agitators who are trying to overthrow the very 
foundations of our Government.” 

The above gives a good reason why the conference 
has been called and what it is hoped will be accom- 
plished. The conference will no doubt result in a 
formal expression of opinion from some of the leading 
business men of the nation and act as a guide in at- 
tempts to solve some of the problems that are of such 


create ° 


“Grandmother’s and Grand- 
father’s day’ which marked 
the fiftieth anniversay of 
the location of their home at the same spot in Oak 


Park. “The people had just taken up the land from 
the Government when we moved out here,” said Mr. 
Ilemingway this week. “It was selling then for 


$1.25 an acre. Then there were about 1,000 people 
out here and now Oak Park has a population of 35,- 
000.” In the picture, reading left to right, are Mar- 
celline Hemingway, Isabel (sitting), Mr. and Mrs. An- 
son T. Hemingway, Adelaide and Jane. 


— 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Aug. 27 to Aug. 31, inclusive, five vessels 
arrived in Chicago carrying cargoes amounting to 
1,725,000 feet of lumber. Arrivals by days and ves- 
sels were as follows: 

Aug. 27—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Nahma, Mich., 365,- 
000 feet. 

Aug. 29—-Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 
400,000 feet; steamer 7’. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 
340,000 feet. ; 


Aug. 30—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, 
Mich., 300,000 feet. 
Aug. 31—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 


320,000 feet. 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION on Aug. 1 amounted to 
$5,779,000,000 compared with $5,841,000,000 a 
month before and $5,559,000,000 a year ago, mak- 
ing the per capita circulation $54.40 compared with 
$52.44 a year ago. The general stock of money in 
the United States was $7,525,000,000 compared with 
$7,588,000,000 a month ago.and $6,896,000,000 a 
year ago. 
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NEW YORK 600 
One Block from Penna. Station, ROOMS 
‘ Baggage Transferred Free, 400 
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Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
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- Planters Lumber Co. } 
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' Morley Cypress Co. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ser! 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


















HEADS NEW LUMBER COMMISSION FIRM 


John H. Blanks, formerly sales manager of the West 
Alabama Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa, Ala., has engaged 
in the comimissic= iumber business -* Trscalansa, 
forming a new company, John H. Blanks & Co. Per- 
haps no better recommendation as to his ability coule 
be had than that contained in a letter sent out to the 
trade by the West Alabama Lumber Co., regarding 
his resignation. The letter read: 

On Sept. 1 our sales manager, John H. Blanks, 
severed his connection with this company to engage 





JOHN H. BLANKS, TUSCALOOSA, ALA., 
Who Has Formed New Commission Company 


in the commission lumber business under the name of 
John H. Blanks & Co. 

We recommend Mr. Blanks to the trade as a capable 
lumberman, and his wide acquaintance and the con- 
fidence of the mill men give him a valuable asset and 
assure his trade of prompt and efficient service. 


Mr. Blanks’ connection with our company proved 
entirely satisfactory and it is with much regret that 
we lose his services as our sales manager. 

We feel that any business relations you may have 
with the firm of John H, Blanks & Co. will merit the 
stacements made herein, 


The above letter was signed by Jesse C. Maxwell, 
secretary and treasurer of the company. John H. 
Blanks & Co. will specialize in long- and shortleaf pine, 
representing mills in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and 
Florida. 





ALABAMA COMPANIES EXTEND ORGANIZATIONS 


MontTooMERY, ALA., Sept. 1—The W. E. Foshee 
Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of south- 
ern pine, has opened offices in the First National 
Bank Building here. It will handle stocks from 
some of the best mills of central and southern Ala- 
bama, noted for the quality of their longleaf pine. 
Mr. Foshee is particularly well known as a manufac- 
turer. For many years he was connected in an ac- 
tive way with the operation of the McGowin-Foshee 
Lumber Co., of Falco, Ala., and the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., of Chapman, Ala., in both of which 
he is still a stockholder. He has also other extensive 
timber interests. 


Mr. Foshee has secured John H. Cleveland, an 
experienced southern pine salesman, to handle his 
sales. His son, William Stuart Foshee, just out of 
the service, will leave shortly to open headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., for this company. The W. E. 
Foshee Lumber Co. will specialize in dimension and 
dry kiln stock. 


C. E. Black, until recently sales manager for the 
W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, has 
organized the C. E. Black Lumber Co. with offices 
in the Bell Building. He will cater to the northern 
and eastern long- and shortleaf southern pine trade. 
Mr. Black is an experienced lumberman. He was 
for years a buyer and salesman for the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans, and spent two years 
with the Standard Lumber Co., at Live Oak, Fla., 
before joining the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. He 
grew up in the sawmill business with his father, 
who was a millman. 





(Concluded from page 78) 


ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at the Beaumont 
meeting, has been accepted and added to the club’s 
list. The Robinson Lumber Co., of New Orleans, has 
also taken out membership in the association. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ferd. Brenner are in New Orleans at 
the bedside of their son, Harry Brenner, who is vice 
president of the Liberty Lumber Co., of New Orleans. 
Harry Brenner acted as assistant nurse for his 
baby daughter who was ill for many weeks and upon 
her practical recovery her father met with a break- 
down and his doctor ordered him to bed for a month 
or six weeks. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 1.—The local building trade is seriously handi- 
cupped by a bricklayers’ strike that has been in effect 
for several days and has practically stopped all work. 
This is almost a crime against the thousands of home- 
less who had hoped to get into dwellings before cold 
weather. As the demands of the men seem entirely 
unreasonable, there is no sign of settlement. Had it 
not been for the strike August would have hung up a 
new record for building permits, for as it was the 
figures were larger than for any August in ten years, 
altho lower than for July. There were 1,509 permits 
issued, for work to cost $6,091,560. These included 
permits for 460 two-story dwellings and 56 three-story, 
to cost over $3,000,000; and manufactories to cost 
about $750,000, these showing a satisfactory feeling 
among business men as to the future. Wilmington is 
enjoying a building boom as work is now under way 
there of at least $2,000,000 value. 


Demand keeps up for all kinds of lumber, the market 
is still short and prices rule high. Big industrials are 
good buyers, trim men are busy, planing mills are run- 
ning to capacity, box makers are busy and there is a 
good jobbing demand. Demand for hardwood floorings 
exceed supplies. Basswood, gum, birch, maple, cherry, 
hickory and the fancy woods are in good demand. 


White pine is in good demand and offerings are taken 
up quickly. Hemlock is scarcer than ever. High grade 
cypress is scarce and while there are offerings of low 
grade they are affected by transportation troubles, 
Southern pine appears to be more stabilized. While 
North Carolina pine is offered a little more freely it 
finds ready takers. Suburban building activity keeps 
lath and shingles moving well. 

General business conditions are unsettled because of 
labor troubles and conservatism is developing. Manu- 
facturers are well booked up with orders and retail 
stores are doing well. The financial market is rather 
hesitant but money is still to be had on good security. 
Collections are good. 

The Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. has added B., I. Patter- 
son to its sales force to cover New Jersey from Prince- 
ton south, a territory he covered for some years for 
the Owen M. Bruner Co. Mr. Paterson is succeeded by 
C. G. Given, who has had both wholesale and retail 
experience and starts off with a lot of friends in the 
trade, 

Hog Island had a notable launching on Saturday 
when the cargo vessel Hog Island left her ways. This 


: 


was the yard’s fifty-first launching. There was a lively 
election for the sponsor and great enthusiasm at the 


yard. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 1.—All mills are busy taking stock to find out 
where they stand. Mill stocks are going to be lower 
than they were last month, and if demand keeps up 
prices will remain firm at present level. Large opera- 
tors have been trying to stabilize the market, but the 
offers of wholesalers are likely to bring further ad- 
vances within the next thirty days or so. Weather is 
more favorable and promises to help fall sawmill 
operations so as to enable output to be increased. 
There appears to be a shortage of open cars in all 
sections and some mills have been advised that all 
good box cars will have to be loaded for movement to 
grain shipping centers. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Business compares favor- 
ably with that of last month, altho there is more con- 
servatism as fall approaches. While building demand 
is not as insistent as in the South and West, prices 
are maintained. Retail stocks are so broken that 
many yards would be unable to cope with a normal 
building demand. Wholesalers are cautious about 
forward commitments and the market has never been 
so close to a hand to mouth basis. 


Altho conservative circles believe that there is still 
much unsettlement in the building trades to be over- 
come and labor troubles have caused a falling off in 
permits, the week’s figures for Manhattan were 
$2,128,000; Bronx, $742,500; Brooklyn, $2,017,000; 
Queens, $900,000; Richmond, $20,000. As the total 
for the five boroughs for the corresponding week of 
1918 amounted to only $811,000 there is an enormous 
prospect for active operations. Financial institutions 
are ready to lend money on the right kind of opera- 
tions and as material prices become stabilized some 
substantial contracts will be placed. 


Suburban building prospects are still better and de- 
mand for moderate priced homes especially is greater 
than supply, so that builders will undoubtedly try to 
continue operations thruout the winter, There has 
been a noticeable improvement in the speculative 
building of apartments and tenements, particularly in 
Brooklyn and Queens. 


The Astoria Mills & Dock Co. and the Huddleston- 
Marsh Mahogany Co. have consolidated as the Astoria 
Mahogany Co. (Inc.), with headquarters at 847 Mad- 
ison Avenue. Both concerns are well known here, the 
Astoria Mills & Dock Co. having an excellent equip- 
ment at Long Island City. The consolidation carries 
no change in personnel, the officers of the new com- 
pany being: Alexander S. Williams, chairman; R. 8. 
Huddleston, president; R. T. Williams and J. G. M. 
Marsh, vice presidents; F. R. Huntington, treasurer, 
and H. P. Williams, secretary. 

The Trexler Lumber Co.’s large distributing yard at 
Kearney, N. J., will be closed down entirely the first 
of the year. The company will develop its large tract 
at Norfolk, regarded as more suitable for handling its 
growing trade in the eastern States. A sales office 
will be maintained in New York. 
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R. A. Brown has been appointed Metropolitan sales 
manager of the J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co., which has 
mills at Wadesboro, N. C., and the local office has been 
moved to 101 Park Avenue. The company recently 
increased its stock to $200,000 and is handling the 
entire roofer and box board output of about eleven 
North Carolina mi!!s. 


PIT SBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 2.—Dwelling construction in this district con- 
tinues in the ascendency with plans under way. Hard- 
woods continue to find a brisk market and higher quo- 
tations are in evidence right along. Southern pine 
shows no weakening, flooring being in good demand in 
this market. Both the northern and southern stocks 
are hard to get and with the demand exceeding the 
supply to such an extent, many users of hardwoods are 
substituting the lower grades in place of the better 
class of this lumber. The lath situation is still acute. 
Prices jumped to $10 a thousand for hemlock and 
$19.85 a thousand for southern pine, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh. Mine timbers and lumber continue in good 
demand. The car situation is about the same here, 
altho shipping conditions in some mill districts show 
improvement. 


J. H. Austin, jr., vice president and sales manager 
of the Germain Co., was in Chicago a few days last 
week. 


The Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. is rebuilding its store 
and office building at Porterwood, W. Va., which was 
destroyed by fire last week. 


D. B. Frampton, of the Frampton-Foster Lumber 
Co., is on a business trip to the company’s mills at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Lumbermen visiting in Pittsburgh during the week 
are: C. S. Deibel, of the Deibel & Hoffman Lumber 
Co., of Youngstown, Ohio; John McCullough, of the 
Mt. Lick Lumber Co., of Mt. Lick, W. Va.; F. W. 
Gramer, of the Bessemer Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
S. R. Plumer, of the Shenango Lumber Co., of Youngs- 
town, Ohio; R. M. Kelso, of the International Lumber 
Co., of Chicago; Charles H. Holt, of the Holt Lumber 
Co., Chicago, whose operations are at Byng Inlet, 
Ontario. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., recently 
returned from a vacation trip to Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks and spent last week in Chicago on busi- 
ness. The Babcock company reports export business 
good, now having on the way some good sized ship- 
ments to England and Paris. 


T, M. Frampton, of the Frampton-Foster Co., is at 
the company’s mills at Knoxville, Tenn. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 2.— With the coming of September, lumbermen 
generally are expecting to see an increased demand and 
a very heavy business for the next three months. 
While August was expected to be a quiet month, the 
volume of orders placed was surprisingly large, and 
some concerns reported having done twice as much 
business as they expected. 


Outside of Kansas City business is reported to be 
very good with the yards. Country stocks, reports 
say, are in good condition. In Kansas City trade has 
fallen off somewhat and stocks also are depleted. One 
surprising condition in Kansas City is that many items 
are being sold at retail at less than the present whole- 
sale cost. This, of course, applies to old stocks. 


Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., returned yesterday from a 
two weeks’ vacation. Horace Barns, city sales man- 
ager for the same company, left yesterday for two 
weeks in Colorado. 

J. H. Foresman, vice president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., returned last week from a six weeks’ stay 
in Colorado. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 2.—Wholesale lumbermen in Toronto and re- 
tail lumbermen thruout Ontario are all agreed that 
the present trade activity is far greater than anything 
they had expected for this time of year. From the 
wholesalers’ point of view business is embarrassingly 
active. 

The demand is keen on every grade of lumber, and 
for practically every market to which Ontario whole- 
falers cater a state of affairs exists which can scarcely 
be said to have existed ever before. Demand for lath 
is abnormally keen. Dry lath are entirely off the mar- 
ket, and green lath are being shipped from practically 
= Ontario sawmills as fast as they can be manufac- 
ured, 


The market for shingles is very active. Prices are 
firm and high. The scarcity of shingles which pre- 
vailed several weeks ago has been practically over- 
come, and shipments are now arriving in fair quan- 
tity. Orders for dimension and timbers from British 
Columbia are also being filled satisfactorily as ship- 
ments are good, but the opposite is the case in connec- 
tion with trim and flooring. The demand for these 
items in the United States is abnormally strong, and 
is making a great hole in British Columbia stocks, so 
that very little of it finds its way to eastern Canada. 
In some respects, wholesalers are rather pleased with 
the latter situation, as dealers have found that they 
can not place new orders for these lines and the de- 
mand has eased off, giving the wholesalers a chance 
to catch up on their old orders with such stock as they 
are able to obtain. 


A’ large amount of export business is in progress, 
altho some wholesalers are inclined to mark time in 
connection with old country trade. Space is easier to 
obtain on ocean vessels, but space prices continue firm 
and exporters are inclined to believe that before long 
this condition will improve, so that it may be better 


for them to slow up on old country trade for the time 
being. 

The Laurentide Co., Ground’mere, P. Que., is con- 
tinuing its extensive forestry operations and enlarging 
upon them. This year the company will plant over 
1,000,000 seedlings, mostly norway spruce, with some 


,white pine, Scotch and jack pine and balsam, The 


Riordon Co., of St. Jovite, is also planting about 
750,000 seedlings. The greater portion of these seed- 
lings is being imported from forest nurseries in the 
United States. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Sept. 1.—In reply to the charges of Prairie Province 
consumers that British Columbia lumbermen have been 
unfairly raising their prices, a spirited response is 
being made by the latter that United States demand 
for Canadian Pacific coast products has been so keen 
as to fix the price standards for all purchasers of lum- 
ber. The promised demand from the Canadian middle 
West has failed to materialize and had the British 
Columbia mills depended upon Canadian markets they 
would have been badly off indeed. Since Americans 
must have British Columbia lumber, they are willing 
to pay the price and Canadian consumers must accept 
that fact likewise. 


Capt. Daniel Owen, who is on his way to Boston to 
report tke results of a timber cruise of Labrador by 
airplane, states that his expedition, including three 
planes and twenty persons, covered 2,000,000 acres of 
unpreémpted timber lands seventy miles north of 
Battle Harbor, Labrador, and took 13,000 aerial photo- 
graphs showing forest growth. The planes cruised 
inland for more than 100 miles, flying at heights of 
from 2,000 to 9,000 feet. 


Eastern Canada lumbermen are experiencing the 
same lowering of efficiency in woodsmen as is reported 
from British Columbia. Yet the camps of leading 
Ottawa lumber concerns are filling up rapidly and 
with a fair quality of men. The trouble with many 
lumberjacks at present is a strong desire for holiday 
making, even in the absence of liquor. Labor agitators 
are exceptionally busy in western Canada, persuading 
the men that to play slacker is to help increase employ- 
ment and raise wages. 


Camps are being rushed into the fire-swept region of 
Kippewa by the J. B. Booth Co. so as to salvage all 
the pine and spruce possible, for insects destroy its 
value. This company has recently engaged a profes- 
sional forester to direct surveying, mapping etc. 

The British Government has summoned an “Imperial 
Forestry Conference” in London next December or 
January at the same time as an “Imperial Timber 
Exhibit.” Both these events are engaging the co- 
operation of Canadian trade and Government ‘bodies. 
The forest conservation policies of the whole empire 
will be considered and an attempt made to establish a 
permanent agency to connect up timber orders and 
imperial timber supplies. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 1.—It was thought that B flat flooring had 
reached its zenith, but new and higher levels were 
reached during the week when sales were reported at 
$83. This is an exceptionally high quotation, however, 
for ordinarily the stock moves freely at $75. 

Rift flooring and finish are practically off the market 
and mills report prices still strong and no let up in 
demand for the whole southern pine list. One sales 
man who sells the bulk of his company’s product 
direct to the trade by mail says that retailers in 
general are not bidding up as freely as heretofore and 
he believes that they are acting for stabilization at the 
present level. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 1.—There has been but little change in operat- 
ing or market conditions here during the last week. 
Cars are becoming very scarce at some points. The 
wet weather is still hampering production and labor 
conditions are still unsatisfactory. The higher grades 
of practically all stocks are very scarce and hardly 
have any price. Some of the mills are working their 
old orders off and will soon notice the effect of the 
new prices in their monthly average sales statements, 

The Lawrence Lumber Co., Arm, Miss., has recently 
completed a small mill to work up several million 
feet of stumpage it recently purchased near there. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 1—For seven days there has been a continual 
downpour of rain and the woods have been inundated 
again, bringing logging operations to an almost com- 


plete stop. Sawmills have to limp along on short log 
allowances and some have had to shut down alto- 
gether. 


Small timbers have strengthened and lower grade 
flooring has advanced. Offerings of No. 2 common 
exceeded expectations. No. 1 common flooring sold 
for $72 and No. 2 for $40, but B&better remained at 
$75. There has been a strong and healthy demand 
for higher grades, greatly exceeding the supply. Be- 
cause of curtailed production mill stocks have been 
shot to pieces. 

For dimension there is a pronounced local demand 
and that from Georgia, Florida and Alabama in addi- 
tion to demand from the middle West is absorbing all 
the stocks that can be had. Heavy timbers move 
readily and the call is increasing. There has been 
some South American inquiry and a heavy demand 
for 3x9 and 4x9 deals. 

The car situation shows poor judgment on the part 
of the companies in distributing the supply. At the 
mills there is a normal labor supply, but the woods 
are short of men. 
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CY Pro 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 
As well as a good assortment of other 


gtades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
tsuisians CYPRESS CO., Ltd. | 


Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


UMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
Mill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Brownell-Drews © “=e 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co., Ltd..." 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas, 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 
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fay z 
Maple Ready to Ship 


2 Cars 4-4’’x 8” it's"28% Hard Maple 
2 Cars 10-4” “°common Hard Maple | 
Write for Prices. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN ) 








Northern Hardwoods 


We offer for Immediate Shipment: 


250M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood. 
50M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
18M ft. 5/4 Ist & 2nds Birch. 

18M ft. 4/4 ist & 2nds Birch. 

45M ft. 4/4 No. | Common Birch. 

60M ft. a4 No. : Common Birch. 

{5M ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch. 

2 cars 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm. 

{ car 10/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm. 


Your inquiries will receive our immediate attention. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 














An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 


1x6", 8°", 10° & 12" No. 2, “ . 
No 3 & No. 4 Cunneim tan Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
orway—White Pine 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 4;An, ft tue. . 











.When We 
Ship It 


You Get 
Big Value 


GUM 

















FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in ine World 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Raisin—Coast Range Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Kofod Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Pineora—Pineora Manufacturing Co. 
is selling out. 

ILLINOIS.» Chicago—Huddleston-Marsh Mahog- 
any Co. has been merged into the Astoria Mahogany 
Co. (inc.). 

Newman—H. L. Thomas has sold out to the 
Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. 

Prairie du Rocher—J. Auer, manager of the 
Prairie du Rocher Lumber Co. will buy the quarter 
interest of August Bequette, deceased. Mr. Auer 
will then own one-half interest in the concern and 
F. M. Brickey the other half. 

INDIANA. Jasper—Jasper Novelty Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 
and will enlarge its business. 

Kendallville—Tri-State Casket Co. has filed pre- 
liminary certificate of dissolution. 

Terre Haute—H. L. Wilson iamer Co. has moved 
to Indianapolis. 

IOWA. Victor—Edward Wahl & Baun are suc- 
cessors to Rees Gabriel & Co. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—W. J. Geary Lumber 
Co. will reorganize and reopen. 

Mount Sterling—The stock of the Star Planing 
Mitt Co. has been sold to Gay Sandison, of Williams- 
town, Ky., D. C. Bishop, New Orleans and Louis- 
Vile, and L. J. Wyatt, Birmingham, Ala. The 
company is capitalized at $40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Chesaning—R. H. & H. M. Nason 
are successors to G. M. Nason. 

MINNESOTA. Albert Lea—Brandon Bros. have 
been succeeded by the Aitchinson Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ittabena—Pearce Lumber Co. has 
moved to Belzoni. 
MISSOURI. Laredo—The firm of A. M. Drake & 


Co. has been sold to the Counsins Lumber Co., 
with purchasing department at St. Joseph. 

Weatherby—Bennett Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Counsins Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Elsie—C. 
ceeded by Fred Briggs. 

Henderson—Home Lumber Yard has purchased 
the Octavia Lumber & Grain Co. 

NEW YORK. Long Island—Astoria Veneer Mills 
& Dock Co. has been succeeded by the Astoria 
Mahogany Co. (Inc.). 

New York City—Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock Co. 
po been succeeded by the Astoria Mahogany Co. 
Inc.). 

New York City—Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 
ay _ merged into the Astoria Mahogany Co. 

nc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. Wahpeton—The McCulloch 
& Robinson Lumber Co, is no longer in business as 
the Nortz Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., pur- 
chased its business in 1918, but it is reported that 
it is still receiving wholesale lists to which it is 
not entitled. 

OHIO. Logan—Snider Manufacturing Co. is now 
the Owen Manufacturing Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Commerce—The general office of 
the Greever-Putnam Lumber Co. will be located at 
Picher, Okla., instead of Commerce, effective Aug. 
20, 1919. Its’ yard at Commerce has been discon- 
tinued. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hot Springs—Wooster Co. 
= changed its name to the Hot Springs Lumber 

oO. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Pritchard-Wheeler 
Lumber Co. has filed an amendment to its charter 
asking that the capital stock be increased from 
$300,000 to $500,000. 

TEXAS. Albany—Harrell Lumber _ . of East- 
land, has purchased the plants of the B. W. Searcy 
Lumber Co. in Albany and in Breckenridge. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane — Hedlund Box & 
Shingle Co. has changed its name to the Hedlund 
Box & Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Kansasville—William Wilke has 
ag succeeded by the Kansasville Lumber & Fuel 

0. 

Tomah—Charles Fick Lumber Yard here has been 
sold to Ben Nuzum and will be operated under the 
firm name of Ben Nusum Lumber Co. 

Twin Bluffs—McCollum & Barnett have been suc- 
ceeded by Dale Davis. 

Kenosha—The Kenosha Homes Co. has increased 
its capital to $350,000. 

Woodman—John Kelly & Sons have sold the retail 
lumber end of their business to the Meuser Lumber 
Co., of Dubuque, Iowa. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham — Southern Pine & 
Hardwood Co. has recently started business as a 
cea and wholesaler of southern pine lum- 

er. 

Samson—Spears Lumber Co. has started in busi- 
ness here. 

GEORGIA. Gainsville—Jackson-Walton Co. will 
open a lumber business in about sixty days. 

INDIANA. Auburn—Airel Manufacturing Co. has 
recently begun business, manufacturing tables. 

Mount Vernon—J. Whitmore announces that 
within a week or ten days he will have installed 
machinery and have in operation the plant of the 
Mt. Vernon Handle Co. 

KENTUCKY. Mount Sterling—Mount Sterling 
Planing Mill Co. will open soon a lumber and build- 
ing supply business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—James R. King has 
recently begun business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—T. W. Sofge has re- 
cently started in business here as a wholesaler of 
southern pine. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


M. Cutler has been suc- 


Gulfport—Marine & Commerce 


Corporation of America has recently established an 
export lumber office here. 


MISSOURI. Iantha—Stewart Sterling has begun 
in the lumber business. 

Pty enh t w Dunbar—W. S. Crowe & Son 

e begun a lumber and contracting business, 

Tititz-Soloton Manufacturing Co. ‘area started 
business manufacturing phonograp! 

Manorville—C. Leech pocunaly ‘began business 
here, manufacturing molding, etc. 

Pittsburgh—G. C. Poole has recently begun a 
wholesale lumber business here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—A. W. Bochmayer 
has bought the W. I. Thompson quarter block and 
will establish a lumber yard here. He was for- 
merly in similar business at Faulkton. 


TENNESSEE. Tullahoma—Builders Supply Co. 
has recently begun business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Marine & Commerce Cor- 
poration of America has recently established an 
export lumber office here. 

Houston—Massey Manufacturing Co. has recently 
begun operating a planing mill here. 


VERMONT. Belvidere—Belvidere Lumber Co. 
has begun the manufacture of lumber here. 

Hyde Park—Belvidere Lumber Co. has recently 
begun the manufacture of lumber here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—J. F. Rothschild Co. 
has begun a wholesale lumber business here. 

Seattle—Sunset Lumber Co. has recently begun 
in the wholesale lumber business here. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Faust-Yahr Lumber 
Co. has been recently organized and has taken over 
the woodworking plant formerly owned by _ the 
Krause Lumber Co. Its intention is to purchase 
considerable new machinery and install electric 
power. The company will also do a retail lumber 
business starting about Sept. 10. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Hauser Realty & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — American Lumber & 
Investment Co. has been recently incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—George Dendinger 
Lumber Co. has incorporated, capital, $50,000, to 
engage in wholesale lumber export business, making 
a specialty of Cuban, West Indian and Central 
American trade. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—Luke Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Camden—Conant Lumber Co. in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000 

capital, 


Flushing—Copp-Stratton, 
$25,000. 

New York City—C. W. Manning, incorporated; 
“—— $10,000. 

lattsburg—Clinton Development Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Cuyahoga Millwork Co. has 
incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Sumter Planing 
Mills & Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Fidalgo Bay Log- 
ging Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—W. J. Cook Co., incorporated; capital, 
$200,000. 

South og Driving & Booming Co., 
porated; capital, 00. 

ca Magy ee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Tacoma—R. P. Arkley Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; wholesale lumber business. 

Tacoma—Lince Log & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000; logging. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charles Town—Rockdell Tim- 
ber & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. et Pee oy og Equity Ex- 
change, incorporated; capital, $50,0 

Appleton—Lloyd McAlpine Leadon Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Lomira — Lomira Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated. 

Mondovi—Farmers Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated. 

Oconomowoc—H. W. Brown Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Boscobel—The Boscobel Table smetaring Co. 
has been incorporated; capital, $25,0 

Rhinelander—The Thunder Lake Ce Co. has 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000 to engage in 
the general logging, lumber and mercantile busi- 


_ CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. El Dorado—The sawmill, planing 
mill and several thousand dollars worth of lumber 
belonging to Dr. W. M. Houston, at Bolding, in the 
southeastern part of Union County, were recently 
destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at more 
than $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grayling—Salling Hansen Co. suf- 
fered loss by fire, the plant being badly damaged 
by water and smoke from the fire. 

Menominee—A pile of maple lumber at the J. W. 
Wells Co.’s plant was partly destroyed by fire re- 
sulting from a = from the burner. The loss is 
estimated at $1,000 

OREGON. Enterprise—The East Oregon Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill has suffered a loss by fire. The lum- 
ber in the yards was saved. The loss is partly cov- 
ered by insurance and the mill will be rebuilt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sayre—The plant of Corneby- 
Baldwin Lumber Co. here was recently damaged 
by fire, the loss being approximately $15,000. The 
large planing mill was completely destroyed and a 
quantity of valuable machinery ruined. The plan- 
ing mill was insured for $4,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Burton Lumber Co.’s plant 
was destroyed by fire Sept 2, the loss being about 
$200,000, covered by insurance. The plant will be 
rebuilt immediately. 

WASHINGTON, Anacortes—The sont of the 
Anacortes Lumber & Shingle Co. suffered loss by 
fire on Aug. 28. 

Laure mill of Peek Bros. & Co. in Klickitat 


incorporated; 


incor- 


incor- 
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County was destroyed by fire. Large contracts for 
box shooks were being filled by this operation. 

Malo—An explosion in the boiler of a sawmill 
owned by Leroy Marbelle recently killed Mr. Mar- 
belle and H. Whitney and wounded Arthur Marbelle 
so badly he died later. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. O'\awa—The Bishopric Wall Board 
Co.’s factory here has been completely destroyed 
2300 000 entailing a loss of between $175,000 and 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Morrilton—Groblebe Lumber Co., 
of Springfield, Mo., will establish a planing mill here 
having a capacity of 40,000 feet a day, and has 
leased 9,000 acres of timber land near Cleveland, 
Ark. Trucks will be used to carry the lumber from 
Cleveland to Morrilton. 

IOWA. Spirit Lake—Consumers’ Independent 
Lumber Co. is erecting a building 62x144x30 feet. 

MINNESOTA. Argyle—Robertson Lumber Co. 
will build a shed 48x140 feet to take care of its 
growing business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Brooklyn—The Peel Lumber Co. 
is installing a small mill near here. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—George Dendinger 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated, has purchased 
the office equipment and goodwill of the J. F. Wilder 
Lumber Co., which is in process of liquidation. 

NEBRASKA. Petersburg—Superior Lumber & 
Coal Co. is wrecking its old sheds and will erect 
one 56x120 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A. S. Schoen- 
hut Co. is erecting a sawmill factory 53x58 feet. 

TEXAS. Canton—Canton Lumber Co. will erect 
a two-story building to be used as offices and dis- 
play room for builders’ hardware and other stock. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Faust-Yahr Lumber 
Co., recently organized, has taken over the wood- 
working plant formerly owned by the Krause Lum- 
ber Co. and will purchase considerable new ma- 
chinery and install electric power. The plant is to 
be made modern in every respect. 

Marinette—The Johnson Lumber Co., of Milwau- 
kee, has purchased the electric sawmill of the 
Brown Mitcheson Co., and because of lack of yard 
room sawmill may be moved to another point. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG. 30 














Lumber Shingles 
LO ue Cae eer 47,717,000 8,262,000 
Lt Ire ner are 45,081,000 4,334,000 
EMCFORSE 26s ccc 2,636,000 3,928,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 30 
Lumber Shingles 
Sere eee 1,219,168,000 169,930,000 
WON hice vees kee erceenn 1,720,915,000 209,465,000 
ed re 501,747,000 39,535,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 30 
Lumber Shingles 
Bee 86 0 8S acrieeace wale 24,249,000 3,575,000 
: SIRBGURS ge parca naa rae 14,987,000 375,000 
eee ee 9,262,000 3,200,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 to ava. 30 

Lumber Shingles 
BO Scwss ceccwnnuviaane 524,314,000 128,576,000 
RE Nada aepeeanc eke eee 791,922,000 113,381,000 
NRORUNI cSclccccen .npbeear ans 15,195,000 
OIONED ccc icecccs y ff Mere 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Sept. 3 were as follows: 
er | ee reer — 


1,000 and under $ 5,000. “18 $ : 50,350 





5,000 and under 10,000.... 8 48,600 
10,000 and under 25,000.... 4 62,200 
25,000 and under 50,000. ... 1 35,000 
50,000 and under’ 100,000.... 3 195,000 

1OG COG ANG OVET.. cc ccccccscce ae “sagesee 

Li Ree eee Cee Sac Tere 34 $ 391,150 
Average valuation for week..... ... 1,504 
Totals previous week...........+. 59 1,017,550 
Average valuation previous week.. 2 


Totals corresponding week 1918.. “37 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 3, 1919... .4,076 
Totals corresponding period 1918.1,625 28,577,757 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—There continues a fair demand 
for southern pine tho there is existing what might 
be considered a slight lull, due in a large measure 
to this being vacation time, when business does 
not move with as much celerity as it does later. 
Most of the present demand is industrial. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1.—Shipments of north- 
ern pine lumber from the mills continue to exceed 
the current production, a condition that presages a 
marked shortage of stocks this winter, as nearly all 
the mills shut down in November for the winter, 
and several are about to shut down permanently. 
Retail yard orders are not coming in so heavily, 
and manufacturers are not soliciting them at all, 
as the mills are all sold ahead for at least a month. 
The battle is for shipments and car shortage is 
interfering considerably. Factory trade is crowd- 
ing for deliveries which are sadly delayed. Rail- 
roads are in the market more than in years, be- 
cause they are needing stock for bridge and other 
repairs at once, and haven’t time to get it from the 
coast. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Prices of northern pine 
hold steady but appear to have reached the top. 
Assortments are broken and while shipments come 
along satisfactorily no stock is being pushed for 
quick sale. Good lumber especially is hard to get. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The white pine demand is 
fairly active in the common and better grades, with 
prices holding strong. The mills report a big 
shortage of stock and the local lumbermen who 
have been making a personal investigation to dis- 
cover stocks, if possible, have been disappointed 
to find they are unable to get what they require. 
Where stocks are to be had at all they are much 
depleted. Low grade lumber is to be had in ample 
quantity, but is not showing much activity. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Altho demand for eastern 
spruce dimension is only fair, the market is firm, 
chiefly because of low production. Base is main- 
tained firmly at $55 and other prices current are: 
9-inch, $56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. There is less 
business in random than a week ago, but owing to 


low production prices show an upward tendency. 
Current quotations are: 2x3, 2x4, $48 to $50; 2x6, 
2x7, $47 to $50; 2x8, $50 to $53; 2x10, $53 to $55; 
2x12, $55 to $57. The lower prices are for Canadian 
and provincial. Boards are very dull. Random 
covering boards sell at $43 to $45; matched are 
quoted at $45 to $50, but sales are exceedingly slow. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 2.—Business in eastern 
spruce during the week has shown a tendency to 
pick up. Inquiries for timbers are coming in in 
good volume. Local yard trade is a little dull, how- 
ever, owing to this being the vacation period and 
the fact that construction is not going ahead as it 
should. Considerable alteration work and additions 
to dwellings are under way and most of this lumber 
is being used on this class of work. Prices continue 
about the same with shipments getting better right 
along. Local concerns, having mills cutting eastern 
spruce, report mill conditions better with a scarcity 
of labor still present. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Last week was dull, 
little eastern spruce stock being offered, and while 
quotations were maintained there were some indica- 
tions of a change. Builders look for an active fall 
and retailers are putting out inquiries accordingly, 
but they show more caution in placing sizable 


orders. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—A little later on a revival in the 
post business is expected while the pole trade is 
improving now. White cedar shingles are scarce 
and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1.—Producers are get- 
ting ready for establishment of their winter camps, 
with more than usual labor difficulties ahead, both 
as to wages and as to supply of personnel. Their 
stocks are below normal and are not being drawn 
on heavily just now, but there is a fair amount of 
demand for posts from retail yards which are pre- 
paring for a good fall trade. Conditions of car 
supply are such that forehanded buyers are getting 
their orders in to restock their yards. Pole trade is 
fairly good, but not as heavy as earlier in the 


summer. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—There is no change in the hard- 
wood trade except that there is a growing feeling 
that prices have reached a peak and that from now 
on they will become more stabilized. Demand for 
northern hardwoods is about the same as it was 
with the exception of an improvement in that for 
No. 3, the box factories being in the market for 
more lumber than they were. Birch leads northern 
woods in demand while of southern woods oak is 
best now, tho gum has not suffered any. There is a 
very strong demand for veneer, which can not be 
met in a way at all satisfactory. The demand is 
especially due to the prosperity in the furniture 
and musical instrument field. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1.—The building trade 
is suffering for hardwood finish material and floors 
and a condition of shortage is rapidly developing, 
which wholesalers are unable to relieve as they 
have almost no stock suitable for this trade. A 
heavy demand for southern oak is expected when 
there is any of this stock offered. Buyers are not 
much in the market now for northern stocks, as 
they all have lumber bought for which they are 
waiting. About the only stock that can be supplied 
in any quantity is low grade material, and that is 
not overly abundant. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—Finish in oak and gum 
and oak and maple flooring continue in strong de- 
mand. It is one of the freaks of the retail market 
here that oak flooring for which buyers are paying 
$141 now is being sold at $120 by local retailers, 
but of course from old stock. Heavy hardwoods 
continue in good demand, factories being liberal 
buyers of all grades, and the oil fields taking rig 
timbers in large quantities. Mill output is reported 
good now and if cars were plentiful enough order 
books could be considerably reduced. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 2.—While there is a tempo- 
rary lull in hardwood demand prices have not eased 
off, the market remaining as strong as ever. Stocks 
are so small and the general outlook so good that 
neither manufacturers nor distributers are inclined 
to make concessions. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


(F YELLOW PINE 
rnsne moe = LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 














YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 


Ackerman, 


Mississippi 














Frank Spangler, *2ct3*° 
Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSOR, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 144 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 














The Famous Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 

All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











Hotel Benson 
Portland, Ore. 


E._believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
‘im the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 








Rates, 
© $2.00 per day 
and up. 
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Goldsboro N. C. Pine 
















possesses an individuality that never fails to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him coming back when he needs more 
—that’s what counts in the building up of a permanent business. 









































A trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills, 


Our virgin timber and modern milling in- 
sure you unexcelled service on every order. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Dunbar Mill & Poneinctusers _ 
ealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. 


woodLum ber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock. 
808-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo, I. 


Schuh-Mason Manufacturers and 
Lumber Co. 


Lumt 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bldg, CAIRO, ILL. 


Vholesalers of 
Southern Hardwood 





The Manufacturers of 
Mississippi os ogg 


CAIRO EGG CASE 


Egg Cases, Ege 
Case Fillers, Poul- 








BOX 
Box Company SHOOKS AND & FILLER co. try Coops, Poultry 
CAIRO, ILL CRATING CAIRO, ILL. Boxes, Excelsior & 
5 ‘ o : Cement Coated Egg 
ase Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 
CYPRESS ue 
GREGERTSEN re ty NATIONAL MILLING IN 
BROTHERS CO. Shingles, Mould- PLANING MIL stead hty 
ings. Quick gship- ie Surfacing—Resawing 
ments from. our Cairo Yards. WAREHOUSING 
Gen’l Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, Il. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
MILLWORK LOUISIA Yellow Pine, Yard, 
P. T. Langan Exteriorand in- MBE NA Factory, Railroad & 
Lumber Co. bntine EG hae LU RCO.Inc. implement Stock ° 
CAIR Finishing a Spe- CAIRO, ILL. Also Cypress, Oak, 
O, ILL. cialty , Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 
> Mixed Shi ts—Emer gency Service 








PETERSON-MILLER Exclusive manufac- THE PIONEER 


turers of Cotton- 


Wanted—Sawed Pole 
and Shaft 
* Automobile Rims and 
Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
ce, Memphis, Tenn. 
AIRO, ILL. 


POLE &SHAFT CO 


Strips, 





Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 











BOX COMPANY wood cold storage 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES Timber Dept... 
THE BARTELME C0. Merchant and The Hendrix Mill 
OF ILLINOIS passe ane & Lumber Co., Inc. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 

igh-Grade Band- 

Sawed Hardwood 
Lumber 
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Alexandria, La., Sept. 1.—Domestic demand for 
hardwoods is stronger than ever and while prices 
appear to be stabilizing themselves the tendency 
is slightly upward. Wholesalers and flooring and 
furniture manufacturers are the heaviest buyers. 
Labor is less than half as efficient as before the 
war, as workmen drift from one job to another, 
work about half the time and are constantly de- 
manding higher wages. While weather ‘conditions 
have improved a little they are still very bad and a 
mill man congratulates himself on a straight week’s 
run. There is no abundance of any dry lumber but 
red gum stocks are largest. The car supply is be- 
coming worse. Export demand is practically nil 
and is almost entirely for thin stock. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Mills report scarcity of 
hardwood supplies and mill offerings are few. With 
labor short and a growing car shortage there is no 
reason to look for increased shipments. While there 
are no indications of recessions, it is believed that 
buyers are unwilling to place much more business on 
today’s quotations. Irregularity of prices has caused 
much hesitancy. Stocks of consumers are badly 
broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Trade in hardwoods con- 
tinues at an active rate and most sorts are mov- 
ing well. Some yards report having about all the 
business they can handle, and all would like to 
have more of certain kinds of stock. In some thick- 
nesses quartered oak is almost unobtainable and 
the same is true of ash. These woods have been 
in active demand for a number of weeks, while 
plain oak and maple are also in good sale. Floor- 
ing of all kinds sells at high prices and is very 
scarce, 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1.—Domestic demand for all 
kinds of hardwood is undiminished and has attained 
a volume that must give rise to optimism. There is 
no apprehension over the easing off in calls from 
abroad, now that pressing necessities have been 
satisfied, for it is thought that the slack will soon 
be taken up again. Prices are still being marked 
up here and there on a few items, but some mem- 
bers of the trade have begun to sound a note of 
caution to the effect that the top has perhaps been 
reached and that a modification would not be sur- 
prising. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—The hardwood market 
here is very firm. Demand is active in all lines of 
the trade, as all classes of consumers are buying 
as they have not for the last two years. While 
export trade is not so active, domestic demand is 
constantly improving. The popularity of quartered 
white oak continues to be the feature of the mar- 
ket. Prices rule high and advances are frequent. 
Current quotations are: Oak, quartered, $225 to 
$230; plain, $125 to $130; basswood, $90 to $95; 
birch, red, $90 to $100; sap, $80 to $90; maple, $75 
to $80. 


Cincinnat!, Ohio, Sept. 2.—There is a persistent 
demand for hardwoods and an increased shortage 
in spite of some expansion in production. Consum- 
ing factories, particularly in the furniture, piano, 
vehicle and box industries, are in the market for 
greater quantities than can be delivered. Manufac- 
turers of interior trim have greater trouble than ever 
in getting requisite supplies of dry stocks. Winter 
requirements promise to be heavy and it is feared 
that the period of greatest shortage has not yet been 
reached. Prices are higher and tending upward. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—There is a continued good de- 
mand for hemlock and mill men are in no mood to 
contract on present prices. The supply in the 
North is not as great as are the requirements for 
lumber, which makes hemlock prices higher than 
they have ever been. The demand is coming from 
places where considerable building is going on and 
not from Chicago. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Suburban building ac- 
counts for continued good business in hemlock. 
Manufacturers’ supplies are badly depleted and 
yards are eagerly buying up whatever can be se- 
cured on reasonably prompt shipment. Prices hold 
well and but few complaints are made regarding 
them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—An active business is 
being done in hemlock, so far as dealers are able to 
produce the stock, and the shortage is as great 
as for some time past. Building promises to be good 
this month and there will be abundant opportunity, 
in all probability, for the wholesalers to move out 
the bulk of their hemlock at good prices. The 
outlook for replenishing depleted stocks is un- 
certain. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—Contractors have made 
a steady drain on the available stocks of hemlock 
and their unfilled orders are increasing in volume. 
Mills in the Ohio Valley and along tributaries have 
been unable to keep up with demand and without 
exception are short of dry stocks, which are picked 
up as quickly as they are fit for shipment. Prices 
are stronger. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—There is a continued good de- 
mand for poplar at good prices and the demand is 
well spread among the items. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Demand for poplar is ac- 
tive and prices are up a good deal from a short time 
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ago. Manufacturers appear to be anxious to add 
to their supplies and they want everything for quick 
shipment. This want is hard to satisfy, since the 
yard stocks are somewhat depleted and those at 
the mills are not up to the usual standard. Crat- 
ing lumber i- not moving as actively as desired. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1.—The strength of the pop- 
lar market is unimpaired, even the foreign market 
being free from pressure. Domestic demand is 
active enough and broad enough to take up all the 
stocks turned out, and with the possible exception 
of some of the lower grade stuff mills are sold well 
ahead and many of them are obliged to turn down 
good business. While production is making head- 
way, demand also seems to be on the increase. 
Shippers continue to regard the foreign situation 
with confidence. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Poplar enjoys a good 
demand, for while orders are small they come along 
fast and regularly. While little is wanted for house 
construction or interior finish, it is in call fof 
specialty box work and heavy crating. The market 
is firm and high, quotations ranging from $125 to 
$130. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—For poplar there is 
increased demand from both foreign and domestic 
buyers, which the mills of the Ohio Valley have been 
unable to fill. Factory demand in all lines is very 
strong. There never has been a more persistent 
demand from furniture manufacturers, while vehicle 
builders are close competitors. Prices are higher 
on every grade but demand has not been in any 
measure reduced. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—The southern pine market at 
present is quiet. There is no pronounced demand 
and even if there were it would be difficult to place 
the business with the mills for quick shipment. 
More transits have been coming out lately and many 
in the trade wonder how such a thing is possible 
under present conditions. The transits in all prob- 
ability are mostly the property of wholesalers, not 
of the mills. The building strike has been the big 
knockout blow for southern pine demand in Chicago. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—There appears to be 
more stability in the market now than for some 
time. There is less wildcatting on the list and buy- 
ers appear to be better satisfied with conditions. 
Prices are very firm and while some mills believe 
some prices should be a little higher, a disposition 
to hang together is preventing changes. The car 
shortage in the South still is a serious matter. In- 
quiry is beginning to increase again. Finish and 
edge grain flooring continue very scarce. Flat grain 
stock is more plentiful and is being offered in 
straight cars. Boards also are scarce, and No. 2 
particularly so. Dimension is not as tight as it was. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 2.—There was a big demand 
for southern pine during the week because of indi- 
cations of a general railroad strike and this week’s 
demand promises to be big also. Items most in de- 
mand are 2x4 and 2x8 S&E Std. and 2x6 No. 1 
S2S&CM. No. 2 dimension is in fairly good demand 
but No. 1 is much stronger. There is a big local 
demand. Prices seem to be at about a standstill. 
Manufacturers do not look for recessions, however, 
because there are no stocks thruout the producing 
sections. The car shortage is making itself felt. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 1.—Altho bookings show 
further slight decline for the week and there is talk 
in some quarters of slackening demand, the general 
report is that the mills have all the business they 
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.C. Pine 


is a specialty at our mod- 
ern mills and can therefore 
be had in any quantity 
and at any time by address- 
ing your orders to 
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DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 


A train of logs being delivered at Arringdale plant. 


MILLS 


Franklin, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Arringdale, Va. 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 


E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


Here’s a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 
and increase your lumber sales. Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 


of our 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the Allith Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
farmers or in dull seasons your men can build these beds 


can handle. The decline of bookings by this account 
is not due to slumped demand but to the declina- 
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tion by the mills of orders which they can not fill 
under present stock conditions and their unwilling- 
ness to load down their order files too far ahead. 
Stocks are said to be badly shot to pieces in respect 
of assortments and low in total volume. Complaints 
of car shortage are still numerous and vehement, 
yet shipments are shown a little ahead of produc- 
tion, which ranges around 80 percent of normal. 
It is difficult to analyze the price situation, for the 
reason that changes, practically all upward, are re- 
ported from day to day on varying items. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—More orders for south- 
ern pine are offered than can be handled, as whole- 
salers are unwilling to commit themselves until 
they can see stock in sight. So little stock is avail- 
able that many an order ordinarily considered de- 
sirable is passed up. As there are indications of 
further advances some buyers who hesitated last 
month are now willing to pay any price provided 
prompt shipment can be obtained. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The southern pine offer- 
ings are small and prices hold up strongly. Some 
wholesalers report that they are able to get a little 
more lumber than a short time ago, but only by 
canvassing numerous mills are they able to find 
much stock. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1.—On the whole, demand 


for Georgia pine shows an increase and distribu- power and speeds production 

tion would be larger but for limited supply. Mills 

have not yet caught up with their orders. Dealers 

find it difficult and sometimes impossible to get a D W ll & C 
enough dressed stocks like flooring to meet de- e e a ace Oo. 
mands, and these maintain the gains they have 1412 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


made. Yard assortments are of moderate propor- 
tions and no important additions have been made. 


qi 


for you. Either way you make a good profit. 


Complete details and catalog showing various profitable 
sidd-lines for lumber dealers will be sent you free on request. 


DANVILLE, 


Allith-Prouty Company, "iinos 




















Wallace Bench Machines 


Thousands of yards already re- 
cognize the advantages of these 


Wallace Bench Portable Machines. 


They can be taken anywhere. Operate on 
the light circuit. Do your planing, fitting, 
jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
shed—do the job there by machine—send 
hem to the job with the carpenters. 


Saves running to and from big ma- 
chines. Saves hand work—Saves 80% of 









4” and 6” 
Bench 
Jointer, 
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Larger sizes can be had in considerable quantities, 
but calls for them are relatively few. Quotations on 
the stocks called for here show no weakness. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—While demand for south- 
ern pine is a little poorer, much more lumber, espe- 
cially flooring, is needed than can be secured. A 
number of mills are out of the market and others 
can not promise early delivery. It is apparent that 
demand is going to exceed supply for many weeks 
to come, and this shortage, together with varying 
quotations, seriously disturbs the market. Prices 
are going higher. Demand for No. 2 is very good 
and one firm quoted 6-inch this week at $45.50, while 
others ask more. For B&better sap rift one maker 
asked $97.50 and for C, $89.40. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—Wholesalers have more 
and more trouble to get southern pine, for notwith- 
standing a slight improvement in transportation 
conditions shipments are wholly inadequate. Di- 
mension is scarcer and quotations range from $1 
to $5 higher, No. 1 being especially strong. Floor- 
ing is in much the same situation. Boards are 
quoted $1 to $2 higher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 2.—No change is apparent 
as compared with last: week’s conditions. The de- 
mand for southern pine continues good with prices 
showing no tendency to fluctuate. Shipments are 
coming in on better time and the car shortage is 
believed to be less acute. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 


Kan- Bir- 
Alez- sas  ming- 

andria, City, ham, 

La. Mo. Ala 
Sept.1 —Aug. 80— 

Flooring 

ee ye eek CAS ae ee ee cas cine OO0 
ID. 5.150 b'8 ois'y 6 82.00 80.50 ee 

EE Acisuinniss ais eaie eee Sy cone , LOE 
a PR acdte 5‘ cie.olateceus gees ak. 29s 56.00 
Wee cute wns pains 75. Dae Ae 
PCRTIOAOP ois ois. vic .e 8 cates 46:00 TOTS: «22% 
Perce ore ote 60.00 yer 

TS ORE See arre enya 60.00 .... %2.25 

ECR, RS Ae eee ge 40.50 40.25 

















capacity. 





Mill located at junction point 
of main lines of Central of 
Georgia and Midland Rail- 
roads, 22 miles from the port 
of Savannah, Ga., insuring es- 
pecially low freight rates and 
close enough to Savannah ship- 
side to make foreign and coast- 
wise business attractive and 
profitable. 











Savannah, Ga. 





MODERN BAND MILL 


And 80,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


FOR SALE 


The Pineora Manufacturing Co. 
Pineora, Effingham County, Ga. 


Offers the best investment in standing Georgia Pine, Cypress and 
Hardwood combined with a complete and modern saw mill and 
logging outfit in the South today. 


The plant is first class in every particular, with a 50 M. 
capacity band mill and resaw in daily operation. Labor plentiful 
with demand and prices for lumber best in history of trade. 


The plant consists of a modern band mill, ample dry 
kilns and lumber sheds, with adequate yard room; com- 
fortable living quarters for all operatives (white and 
colored), logging equipment in a No. 1 condition, includ- 
ing locomotives, log cars, skidders, teams, railroad track 
and all other equipment necessary to logging mill to full 


Closest personal inspection invited from parties financially 
in position to conclude a transaction of this size. Location of plant, 
daily output, condition of machinery, ease of disposal of product 
combine to make it the most attractive lumber and timber propo- 
sition in the South. Must be disposed of promptly. 


ADDRESS 
George M. Brinson, President or W.M.Esxley, Vice-President 





This is a big proposition and 
the last opportunity to secure a 
big block of standing timber 
near tidewater. Sold solely for 
purposes of division between 
partners, which forces the plant 
and timber upon the market. 











and Treasurer 
Pineora, Ga. 
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Kan- Bir- 
Alex sas = ming- 
andria, City, ham, 
La. Mo. Ala, 
epi isis stk en ee kN 85.00 .xs2 
a ee ee 82.50 83.75 owas 
i PS ae eee 75.00 78.00 .... 
PG BROS oo creeceiccws 75.25 71.75 72.00 
BRAS eters era: ee 
Be) aie eiers. siete a mime wate 68.25 70.00 
aga ais halen o Wena 65.75 60.00 .... 
(ES, Se ee nen ara 64.00 -.. 66.67 
eee 41.00 40.75 36.04 
a ee oes eos SOskeo 
TO: Oy Fy shoes cei ee ecw 47.00 ea he 
DOs. Sah Rs 6. 0.0: 4:0 blob 0.9 00:6 36.00 
INO; Bp ois screen sn eres 28.00 eae 
Ceiling 
Re Nc iis ns Oe ... 46.75 51.00 
LENSE EI Sa ars eae ede. cee OBO nee 
ORME” RIGIIED 6-0.0-0:0.66 nescewe 90.75 52.00 
_ Sp BRE ee 48.75 46.00 .... 
1 ora eee eee .-» 88.00 36.00 
ae aia. a ers 39.00 
Partition 
ix4 & 6” BAhetter. «0.0855 0c. es 76:00 T1125 .... 
We oy Vas alee a apes 39.25 
PEO” PDR. sia.sis cic e orice ees mons (7) ee 
Bevel Siding 
ge a | 40.25 38.75 45.00 
1M AS aCe ere ea aera $8.26 .... 48.00 
RO hee ccudia's arstecissc ee eenir ese ek 6 28.00 
Drop Siding 
izé. or 6” Baietter. .5.. 0.660.655 67.00 62.75 69.25 
TAO. Misiiseccccesseees GOO Geee Backs 
iS Spaces oie oie 40.00 44.00 36.75 
Finish 
Bédbetter rough: 
MMO Be elas o) ov.8 cielsatues o:pheecnis es one C000 
Me Foie lve reiiae use deamon sakes Te... are 
SRO ANE 616.5) cieiel'son ba Sc els ale 74.00 71.75 
Bébetter surfaced: 
RMN re rete air nkivtiww aortas are .. 70.00 
Ee. Salsierole to tin. alas eleetsiorny e's ais 70:00 GOI5 .... 
BRE rc cacacals aor is kis fn Gieta-6 xesaegn es 73.00 69.75 
Wa Weve eiece calae'k we Gk oO wR Se 73.50 70.25 
UC UC | a le i a 76.25 72.25 
Ne eee a tala pita Pegs oitaNG aioe one 46 tk 78.00 72.00 
RRM OO RS Sins 6525 0 wiw.aeoie.ur el eos 80.50 73.75 
De BOG BEE 16. 28? ook osc eee sos Oheee 
OC surfaced: 
OM Nera eie reciente dea te eeeors oes B00 
POM atch g peek ates On Kbiboai 8 BSehaterniaceneiT -ee- 69.00 
MMI I iad sc argri-aere Reco eunen 70.00 70.00 
ME . uverk-crercglaue ap Ssce eee as ae 71.00 71.0 
Dee BNO QEb TO: 80" oc kcewa vcs 68.00 
Casing and Base 
Bédbetter: 
IE es wth Sis'e 86 we rs 80.50 75.00 
BT Ses igcranhews BENS 82.00 76.25 
Jambs 
Bédbetter: 
SEIU Si cicare ve bad eee whats wate Ree 
Fencing, S1S 
io ee Ae ee a ee are 47.50 48.00 er 
Other lengths..... 47.50 46.00... 
BNE UE ees ig aie beri Rs 46.50 43.50 ee 
Other lengths..... 44.00 44.00 51.75 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
Ok -wvecgw eins GaSe 65-0 ere CO ME te ace 
aes anew nee 35.75 36.25 38.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
gee ee ee Ee 27.50 27.50 
BE incon wars oeee wes 29.00 28.75 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 1, 2%°8", 14.0nd 36’ ...... Tee | ree 
Other lengths.... .... 43.50 51.25 
1x10”, Other lengths.... 48.00 46.00 54.25 
1x12”, Other lengths.... 52.50 54.50 57.95 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
PE 85a 0'o 80s ae ae cosa SRS 
2. a eer reer 36.75 37.50 36.60 
OT eS i eer ear 36.75 38.25 37.50 
ee rer 43.50 43.25 38.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
EC TR: | See secs westt 
NM in eagle arbres 29.50 SEBO .ce. 
BU oso aticarcig ie es lece acess 29.75 31.00 (ees 
BE Shai Wee ce ececeraiacse S 30.50 31.00 30.00 
No. 4, all widths and lengths rm wae 
Roofers 
OR A Siac sion sacanck’ 38.00 
Shiplap 
Mo. 4, iz 8", 14. ond 26’ nc. 45:50 4625 .0«. 
Other lengths.... 43.50 46.25 50.00 
RxlO". $4. atid 16% 0.0006 44.00 47.50 <'e-es 
Other lengths.... 47.00 46.25 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
BINT ie wisiannlooy es eee sae 38.50 37.75 37.78 
PEED Saw ese ctbeccseves 38.50 38.50 .... 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
eg RS AAA once 29.25 29.75 32.00 
TR Gilde ends cee ewews 30.00 30.25 382.00 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, Other lengths.... 46.00 
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Kan-_ Bir- 

Alex- sas ming- 
andria, City, ham, 
La. Mo. Ala. 


Dimension, S1S1E 











ee 3 Ee, 10 i ccciedcncuns 40.50 39.50 .... 
SD 6euwdeedbaweas 40.00 40.00 41.25 
6 ict enen eevee ace 42.00 39.50 41.25 
1 3 i Io 
2x 6”, 10 anes 
1 33.00 
34.50 
35.00 
2x 8”, 10 as 
1 34.25 
35.75 
2x10", ; pede 
tas, 1... 41.50 40.25 36.00 
Ce. aa 41.50 40.50 38.50 
SHEE ¢ B vcbavecdececes 80.75 42.00 .... 
BE 8édekcevtenee 43.00 39.00 37.50 
aul weee 6:2 oe wit 43.50 41.25 38.00 
ES. ONG 20’ ocevcee 44.00 41.75 conn 
Nou S, Se Oe eveweccdcweks 25.00 388.75 .... 
Ee cecdeevetencns 4.00 36.00 .... 
WE gaecene cauwad 35.50 387.75 Sa ea 
pe re 35.50 38.50 
BO I Cite cee crete ts asce Gee 
WE ceeccrecewe tes 36.00 32.25 
Pwwdebneanesen 36.00 34.25 
TS and 20° 0 ccces 35.75 34.25 e 
Se ID Sccectcnteccss 33.00 35.25 
2x10”, 10 ' : 
1 ° . 
1 3 cf 
Ge IO oo ct cxocsces 36.00 36.00 
We eng os. ce o08 ue 36.00 36.00 
MT beaGueawes o-0<8 41.75 37.00 
2S GWG ZO" oc ince 41.00 388.00 
EO: GO See UO Sen icecivessavacs 25.00 25.00 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and under 
OE sev ests tukcseehaeena wanes 37.00 36.25 
1 lt APE EE eer 6.68 
PE, - senGnekeedceaweahue wreak 41.50 48.75 
Pe wks vee Ree rie cake AEST 46.50 49.00 
Plaster Lath 
Nee Re rao wc ere Cal ew ters 5.75 6.55 7.00 
FO Be oe OKOKER EREE ES 4.75 4.75 
Byrkit Lath 
Se Oe siacduce cane wadaeees 30.00 
Ce A uate s ete dean aeeee cove Cae 
EE” OG TOE onic ca 6 icvwe vetoes ae 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
s&better, 
No. 1, 8’ aces 
No. 2, Random 35.50 
Car Decking 
No. 3; 2", 0.30 28 OF ae" ccc 39.00 
Ties 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart........... 39.50 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1.—As contractors every- 
where are busy, stocks of North Carolina pine used 
in construction work are holding their own. Small 
framing, joists and similar classifications are in 
good request and sellers find it difficult to take care 
of demand, stocks available being rather under 
local requirements. In the main, marked firmness 
prevails. Because of a check on demand as a result 
of a reduction in the yield of crops that are packed, 
box grades are perhaps somewhat easier. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Much North Carolina pine 
is wanted, but there is difficulty in getting it here. 
Rough edge is in good demand at $75 and some are 
inclined to ask more. Roofers are in good demand 
and air dried are quoted at $46. The market is firm. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine is active. Box makers, however, are 
not in the market as actively as is usual at this 
period of the year, but there are indications of im- 
provement and quotations will be held. Mills report 
continued small production. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Wholesalers find it diffi- 
cult to carry on business, particularly if they have 
no stocks in yards. The yard dealers have depleted 
stocks and are obliged to sell cautiously, since they 
realize that it is almost impossible to get in some 
sorts of lumber, and where it is obtainable prices are 
advanced. It is an unsatisfactory market for the 
sellers, and they find that their acceptances of mill 
offers must be made immediately or the lumber will 
be gone. 
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Monorail Installation at Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Calif. 


To Labor Less and 
Accomplish More 


These two hoists form part 
of a monorail system consist- 
ing of 15,000 feet of P & H 
| beam track, sixteen 3-ton 
electric switches, five 3-ton 
hand switches and seven 3- 
ton electric traveling lumber 


hoists. 


The estimated cost of han- 
dling lumber at the Pacific 
Lumber Company from re- 
ceiving car or dock to stack- 
ing pile, from stacking pile to 
mill and from mill to car for 
shipment is 5c per thousand 
feet. 






A P & H Monorail installa- 
tion will bring down your lum- 
ber handling costs and relieve 
congestion in your mill just as 
it has at the Pacific Lumber 


Co. and other representative 
mills in the U. S. and Mexico. 


Bulletin titled “Cutting the 
Cost of Lumber Production” 
contains ground plans of mono- 
rail installation and many sug- 
gestions of interest to lumber- 


men. Write for it. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SO Church Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 
York. urgh, Pa. 
704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 |e aN Block, 
cant hiladelphia. Chicago, I 
1 


ll. 
tney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


cranes -hoists- 


I systems 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 2.—Demand for North Caro- 
lina pine is still far in excess of the supply. Prices 
hold firm and no fluctuations are apparent. Ship- 
ments show some improvement owing to various 


changes for the betterment having recently been 
made on roads from the South, where labor troubles 
and embargoes have retarded the movement of 
cars. 





Norfolk, Va., Sept. 2.—The following prices have been obtained f.o. b. Norfolk: 

















pin and 
Epes (RouGH): No. 1 heart 
ae $61.00@63.00 $59. joa@et. 00 $50. suas 52 4 $35. past. 00 $32, ‘oo@ss, 50 
65.00 @68.00 61.00 @64.00 52.00@5 SE DOMESTIOO 8 — sh ncccecescecs 
66.00 @69.00 62.00@65.00 53.00@ 36.00 35. 50@37. COs haw eneee eoee 
67.00 @70.00 63.00 @66.00 SEO ST CO 8 aed awENenes 60a oees oe 
64.00 @68.00 62.00@66.00 53.00@55.00 39.00@40.00 ey 50@35.00 
65.00 @69.00 63.00 @67.00 54.50@56.50 39.50 @40.50 00 @36.50 
67,00@71.00 65.00 @69.00 57.00 @60.00 42.00@42.75 36. '50@38.00 
1 and 2..cccccess $49.50@54.00 BARK STRIPS PARTITION, Nos, 1 and 2........ $57.50 
OTE ee 96,000@28.50 CULL RED HBART. .. 0000 0sccccccvececceccs -.. 23.00 
Ag SS Se cre errrr i e e e No.1 No. 2 
LS os ON Bi sii e cscs rdna veers $64.00 $62.00 
FACTORY FL OORING, 2”. a oe 65.00 63.00 
Sizes, N. cares eee ee ES ee ee ere 66.00 64.00 
ROOFERS, ebb dosGeewee bees aewien Dor bk uwhie elaine beaisisneires 69.00 67.00 
19” ese eocreccceseseceovecs 
a a a i ae 
Finished widths i 1 No. 2 No. $8 No. 4 
FLOORING, }}” by 2% me 8” - er $72.00 . $70. 00@. oO sein 536 43.06 
oe ae as es "64.00@70.00 60.00 @63. 00 54.00@60.00 40.00 @42.00 
ENG 5 TE ov eanicsssbse beens scnue ees 38.00@40.00 35.00 @ 37.00 33.00@34.50 25.00@25.50 
<A hesshabSereGee sseGaseeee 40.00@42.00 37.25 @ 38.50 35.50 @37.50 27.00 @ 28.00 
ON 08 556.65 068 655500000050 eee - 65.00@71.00 62.00@66.00 56.00@61.50 41.00@43.00 














The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. £. 


Light four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger Cars or 
light trucks; 1,250 lbs., 
34 ton and I ton. 


DIVISION No. 2. 


Heavy-duty tour- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks; 
1% tons, non- reversi- 
ble; 2 tons, 3'4 tons 
and 5 tons, Reversible. 


DIVISION No. 3. 


Trailmobile Semf- 
Trailers; 2 tons, 3 tons, 
5 tons and 7 tons. 











516-536 E. Fifth Street 


CG MAT RIAL 

ROOFING SASH & Hors 
OAK FLOORING 
AND FYRiSH 


Ul itll eee eA 


ee = — 





ee cramer ORT nce 





railm = chile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Load Up While The Truck Is Away! 


UMBER hauling at moderate cost re- 
quires the use of some method by 
which the load can be put on while 

the hauling vehicle is away. Otherwise 
the standing, idle time of the power plant 
runs up costs unreasonably. 


Trailmobile hauling meets the con- 
ditions perfectly. 
Trailmobiles are used with a tractor, truck 
or passenger car, one can be always load- 
ing at the yard while the power unit is 
out making deliveries. 

Hundreds of the leading lumber yards all over 
the country say the Trailmobile has supplied them 
not only with the least expensive and most conve- 


nient delivery system, but with the one that makes 
the quickest and best service to customers possible. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling” and for special lumber folder that 
tells how lumber dealers everywhere are saving money with the Trailmobile. 


The Trailmobile Company 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 

















When two or more 






















Cincinnati, Ohio 





















‘ ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 3.—The following f. o. b 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Aug. 27 to Sept. 3, inclusive: 


Flooring 
_— Grain: 1x8” 1x4” 
pista cia nialen Sure swiare isle ei eee een "a 25 $84.25 
NEE 5 icosciare clown sa binveine deco ss ee 0.75 79.00 
ahi ace ible iN\4:6cbinibs 8 Vig. ORGS Sle wblale SAR eave 39.78 *71.50 
Flat Grain 
OE ee OC COT Tr + 74.25 
sabettor PR ere CT er Cee *70.00 73.25 
BES ee en mete SRR: *59.50 62.25 
No 2 iafole nik eiaiseel hia aie elet aro stewie eatin nie 39.50 43,25 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yn" 56” %” 4” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
gs teed een -*$58. 50 $50.75 $73.75 $75.50 
Sis Se a *43.00 44.25 *43.00 *58.75 
No. 2 See pais aralaere %31.75 36.25 ss *40.00 
Finish—Dressed 
‘ A B&better Cc 
Bia aaarglbiaiviers pale Glave thao rete oe $62.75 ee 
Le Ee $71.75 65.50 *$61.25 
RERN ON og ca kore avers teuip. preleiec 73.75 66.25 71.75 
eS Se ae = 73.75 67.50 *63.25 
14%-1% & 2x4 to 8”........ kad 73.25 *60.00 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”..... 74.75 72.75 *67.00 
Casing and Base 
ee eagle dF a eeckk necnecee ORO MeO eeees $74.00 
4-6 & 8” MPO a s5c. 55's SecioRa whine keds pout 70.50 
ee AMG sme nil es alauie eee Rentcad one euelce veldos 75.25 
Oe CO Ey ie 6's.c divine dtee datas seeesekcus 70.75 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 oO. 
| LET OE ORE $47.50 $34.25 $27.25 
Mr Accs erase teiero divin nea win eee 46.25 37.75 27.75 
Bee eeewren ven nos glee Herne 45.25 38.75 30.50 
MI. eos b-sie viene iislerecortseeaieaculers 46.75 39.00 29.75 
Gee Gsenat keh yea EC ore 52.50 44,25 31.00 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
0-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
BUM” cei sareeccne vee ne suerte $38.75 $39.00 $40.75 
MRIs s:s's rate lareigraie- sl b5eieale ste 36.00 36.00 37.50 
Oo Ee soe ene se 37.50 37.50 40.00 
i, OE ORE 38.75 38.75 40.00 
BM aid besiso.nia pace pcloik wee anal 39.50 39.50 41.75 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
0-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
DMO iia: prieweieie ee lonesome $36.25 $36.75 $38.25 
BEG. ccks so54 56 soa Sa sarese 35.00 5.00 35.75 
BE ander ecie Naren eae’ 36.00 36.00 38.25 
ONT ie.0:6is'0 G-olein acbae pin eene 37.50 37.50 39.00 
BREE Wisasans cnipecde nae 38.25 38.25 40.75 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 °. 0.3 
DCR nsccere SCA ORS AIRS $40.75 $37.75 $29.50 
EP COREE rere 46.50 38.25 30.00 
RU Ge Faka ep sesiaa acca ones 49.00 38.50 30.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 
Wi ee eee a eC Rie ve $ 6.30 $ 4.40 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

**None sold. 

NoTre.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—The fir business in the local 
market continues good tho it is still hard to carry 
on a satisfactory business with the western mills 
and wholesalers. The shopmen’s strike in the West 
interfered considerably with the supply of cars to 
the mills. The mills still have many troubles, of 
which not the least are lack of labor and the in- 
efficiency of labor that they do have. This is a 
condition that is likely to remain for a while at 
least as a deterring market factor. Local distribu- 
ters report an increasing number of transits from 
the west Coast country but these as a rule are not 
the stocks that are in demand here. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 30.—Loggers are talking of 
elevating the price of fir to $25 for No. 1 yellow, 
which it is said is now being charged on Puget 
Sound and at Grays Harbor. So far most of the 
best logs in the Columbia River district have sold at 
$22. The advance, if put into effect, will probably 
have a tendency to reflect in lumber prices. Cut- 
ting business is still unsatisfactory and necessitates 
higher prices for yard stock, and they are paid ap- 
parently since vertical grained flooring No. 2 is 
bringing readily $70 at the mill. At least carloads 
of it have been sold at that figure. Red cedar 
shingles are selling here at $6 retail, the mill price 
being $5 and a little over. The lowest price on com- 
mon fir lumber is now said to run at about $20. 
The spruce market remains firm and the same may 
be said of western pine. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 30.—Thruout the week there 
has been a lull in the fir trade as a result of slack 
demand. But the market is not weak, all items 
being held as strongly as ever, with ability to ob- 
tain stock and deliver it the main factors. There 
is little prospect of relief from a tightening in the 
car supply. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 30.—Eastern retail demand 
has been slower and cutting orders are scarcer, 
but stocks at the mills continue to be badly broken. 
Red cedar shingles are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—Transit cars have 
been a little more plentiful recently, but an in- 
creased demand is cutting down the supply rapidly, 
as the Coast mills say they are not getting all the 
cars they need. For a “quiet month,’”’ August busi- 
ness was very large. Commons have tended a lit- 
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tle weaker, but prices remain stiff, and unchanged 
on uppers. Some mills still limit their representa- 
tives to a fixed number of cars a day. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—The situation with western 
pines has ot changed any, the demand here being 
one that cin not be supplied at all. This is true of 
California white and sugar as well as western. 
There is a big demand here for moldings which can 
not be supplied because mills do not care for any 
such eastern business now. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—There is probably less 
stock available in this market than ever before. An 
occasional special is offered, but in the way of 
straight yard stuff an order is very difficult to place. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—For western white pine 
there is a better demand and a very firm market. 
Prices current, Michigan and Canada type, are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $140; 2%4-, 3-inch, $159; 4-inch, 
$169; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $135; 2%-, 3-inch, $150; 
fine common, 4/4, $100; 5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn boards, 
No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, $64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—There is a good demand for 
redwood but the mills apparently have all the busi- 
ness they want for a while as they will not take 
on new orders now except in some few instances. 
Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 30.—The redwood 
market is very firm with a continued heavy demand 
for all grades. Manufacturers are doing their ut- 
most to take care of orders on hand and are refus- 
ing a great deal of new business. The labor supply 
is insufficient, but might be worse. While fair ship- 
ments were made during the early part of August, 
the car situation is now very bad and the filling of 
eastern orders is delayed. The heavy demand for 
redwood shingles continues but lack of cars pre- 
vents the shipment of stocks at mills. No. 1 shin- 
gles are quoted at $6.25, San Francisco. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—Mills report they still 
are oversold on many items and orders are hard 
to place and usually are cut to the bone when 
accepted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The redwood trade would 
be good here provided it were possible for the whole- 
salers to get material to sell. The trade in siding 
is down to a minimum. The shutting off in the 
supply of red cedar shingles from the East to a 
large extent has created an inquiry for redwood 
shingles, but dealers find on investigation that few, 
if any, are to be had. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 1.—Demand continues to 
outrun available supply, some mills reporting that 
approximately twice as much business is being ten- 
dered as they are in position to book. Acceptances 
are in consequence usually limited to orders for 
items on hand unsold, which can be shipped within 
reasonable time. Complaints of inadequate car sup- 
ply have grown in volume and vehemence during 
the week. The shortage seems to be affecting all 
the railroads serving Louisiana mills, and is seri- 
ously hampering shipments. Prices are maintained 
without difficulty, according to report, the trade 
having accepted the advances bulletined in August 
without a pause in its buying stride. 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—The cypress market is moving 
along in about the same manner as it has been for 
weeks, the demand being good but mills reluctant 
to take on business. However, easiness in that re- 
spect has been noticed lately by the local trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—Business here is prac- 
tically all in specials now and lots of that kind are 
none too plentiful. Mill stocks are practically ex- 
hausted and there still are many unfilled orders to 
be taken care of. In the face of an expected heavy 
fall demand mill representatives here are not look- 
ing for much betterment in market conditions. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—The market for Gulf 
cypress is strong and prices remain unchanged. 
There is a big demand but mill stocks are badly 
broken. Mills have orders that will take care of 
production of most items for several months, 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 1.—Cypress continues 
strong, with demand for all items heavy. Prices 
are firm with an upward tendency. Altho there 
has been some increase in production it is still far 
below demand and no change is looked for this year. 
Labor conditions are very unsatisfactory as workers 
are continually demanding higher wages, are shift- 
ing and work very inefficiently. While cars are 
scarce mill men have so far been able to move their 
shipments with reasonable dispatch. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Cypress business is 
freely offered and there is encouragement in reports 
of increased production in some sections. Quota- 
tions are well held and wholesalers are careful about 
accepting business until they are sure it can be 
placed. Small mill work plants look forward to 
more active business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The cypress market is 
strong, with the same difficulty of getting lumber as 
for weeks past. In some cases the mills have with- 
drawn all quotations from the market for the time 
being and can not advise when they will have more 
offerings. Demand has been on a fairly active scale 
of late, while yard stocks are depleted. 





1% Ton - = $1890 
Pneumatic Cord Tires, 36 
x 6” all around; Power 
tire pump and extra rim, 
$285 extra; Electric 
Lighting and Starting, 
$125 extra. 


2 Tame «ss CS 
Tom .. $4300 
5 Ton ... $5000 


f. o. b. Lrma 
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New Garfo 
/ Ya Ton Model. 
























"PRE new Ton-and-a-Quarter 
Model 25 is in the truest 
sense a Garford—designed and 
built not merely to widen but to 
enhance Garford reputation for 
efficiency and durability. 


Garford resources and facilities for 
its production in large quantities are 
exceptional. 


Conditions most favorable for 
standardizing high-quality manufac- 
ture enable us to establish in this Gar- 
ford a value of outstanding dominance. 


This new Garford materially widens 
the field in which Garfords deliver the 
Low Cost Ton Mile. 


“USERS KNOW” 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all Capacities 


Distributors and Service Stations in all principal cities 


The Huskiest 114 Ton 
Truck Ever Built 
Motor 3 53 
Axle—Worm Bac, i, ton 
size 
Frame 1% ton size 
Transmission 1% ton size 
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T° make ordinary motor trucks more 

efficient for transporting logs and 
timber, the Fruehauf Trailer Company 
two years ago designed and built an ad- 


justable pole model. that completely 
solved the haulage problem for lumber- 
men. 


The Fruehauf Adjustable Pole Trailer 
can be lengthened out 20 feet if necessary, 
and used to haul logs and timber 30 to 35 
feet in length. 


The well-known principle that it is 
easier to pull a load—rather than carry it 
—is accountable for the wonderful prac- 
ticability of the Fruehauf Trailer and its 
universal adoption in the lumber and log- 
ging industry. 


With the Fruehauf Trailer carrying the 
bulk of the load, the motor truck is en- 
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SOLVES LUMBERMEN’S 
HAULAGE PROBLEMS 


abled to exert all its power as a pulling 
force. 


Built with oversize axles, bearings and 
springs, the Fruehauf Adjustable Pole 
Trailer trebles the carrying capacity of a 
motor truck—and reduces haulage costs 
from 50 to 75 ner cent—effects an annual 


saving of $3,000 to $4,000. 


A bolster to be attached to the truck is 
furnished with each unit. 


Let us send you complete facts about 
Fruehauf Trailers. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


“Build now. Money spent wisely for Good 
Roads will come back because the roads will 
bring it back.” 

W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 
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Put these Knives up to Your Factory Cost Man 


and satisfy yourself that they will not only increase the efficiency of your plant, but ef- 
fect a material saving in your knife expense. For 46 years we have been supplying 
knives to some of the most exacting factory men in the country, hence the present day 
rising standards of efficiency have not found us unprepared in our 


Planer Knives 


The back or body is of the finest soft steel, non-hardening and elastic. The cut- 
ting edge is of the very best tool steel, perfectly uniform in temper and the knife 
is welded to stay welded, accurately ground and balanced. No matter what your 
requirements may be, we can select the knife to do your work 


for catalog describing fully our line of Planer and Jointer Knives, Milled 
Cutters, Blanks, Tenoner Knives, etc. 





Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents 


erfectly. Send 
utters, Moulding 








Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1.—The building grades of 
cypress used here are in active request and the 
range of prices shows marked firmness, this being 
one of the steadiest woods on the list and quotations 
being devoid of wide variation. The inquiry is such 
as to prevent any and all accumulations, the buy- 
ers being ready to take all offerings at current 
prices. Yards have not been able to make any im- 
portant additions to their assortments. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—The cypress mills are un- 
able to supply this market on reasonably early de- 
livery with the lumber needed. Retail stocks are be- 
coming depleted and manufacturing consumers are 
greatly in need of lumber. The market is firm and 
strong, prices being higher and showing an up- 
ward tendency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—All. grades of cypress 
are in excellent demand and quotations have ad- 
vanced materially. While some distributers report 
improvement in shipments, there is an acute short- 
age at most yards. On top of this comes an in- 
creased demand from the country trade for fall re- 
quirements in barn and silo stuff. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 3.—Red cedar clears were quoted 
this week, Chicago basis, at $7.66; and stars at $6.22. 
White cedar quotations were: Extras, $6.40; stan- 
dards, $5.40; and sound butts, $4.15. Lath are scarce 
and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1.—The market still 
shows a firm tendency and prices advanced 10 cents 
last week in spite of a quiet trade report. Owing 
to short car supply transit lines are small and there 
is a prospect that premiums will be paid for avail- 
able cars soon. Demand is not heavy at this time, 
however. Reports from the mills continue to be 
bullish. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 30.—Lack of logs has caused 
many red cedar shingle mills to close down and 
production is correspondingly curtailed. The mar- 
ket is steady to strong, clears being quoted at $6.35 
and stars at $5 to $5.10. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—Stars have shown a 
tendency in the last week to harden up, while clears 
have become a little more plentiful. Prices now 
quoted are $5.10 for stars and $6.30 for clears, with 
demand good all around and absorbing whatever 
supplies are offered. Some mills continue to take 
orders only on the basis of price at time of ship- 
ment. Siding demand continues strong with no 
betterment in supply, which keeps prices stiff. 
Lath supplies also are insignificant and buyers have 
difficulty in placing orders, 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—The shingle market is 
very quiet. The price in this territory, Pacific coast 
base, is $6.35 for clears and $5.10 for stars, 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 1.—No change in market 
conditions is reported for the week. Cypress shin- 
gles continue in very low supply and very active 
demand, much offered business being declined be- 
cause mills are unable to fill from presently avail- 
able stocks and are unwilling to book ahead of cut. 
Cypress lath are also in low supply, the brisk call 
preventing accumulations at the mills. Prices on 
both items are reported firm but unchanged for the 
week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The shingle market holds 
up at a strong level, tho not at the maximum of a 
short time ago. Transit cars are few, with little 
prospect of any increase in the near future. Little 
promise is held out of lower prices while the mills 
are getting as many orders as at present. Demand 
has been good and it has been an easy matter to 
turn over any arriving cars quickly. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1.—With more construction 
work to come out, a good demand is assured for 
lath. Offerings are not in excess of moderate needs 
and quotations are about stationary. Dealers are 
trying to increase their holdings, but they find the 
mills filled up with orders. Shingles are in good 
request and the great amount of construction work 
in progress makes it certain that sellers will find 
it necessary to make concessions, altho no further 
marking up of quotations is to be noted. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Demand for both shingles 
and lath is good and the market is firm. Shingles 
hold their own in spite of offers of substitutes, 
while during the last week demand for lath has 
improved. The 1%-inch lath now go at $8 and 1%- 
inch at $7.25 to $7.50, with the latter price strong. 
Dealers believe lath prices are going higher. Red 
cedar shingles are very dull, the prevailing price 
of over $9 for good grades having turned demand 
to whites. Whites, which are scarce, consequently 
have advanced, extras being quoted at $7.25, tho 
some still quote $7; and clears at $6.50. Clapboards 
are still dull, but owing to scarcity have advanced 
to: Four-foot extras, $70; clears, $68. Furring is in 
fair demand and owing to limited supply 2-inch 
sells at $47 to $50 and 3-inch at $45. 


Cincinnatl, Ohlo, Sept. 2.—Demand for shingles 
and lath continues to be in excess of supplies. Dis- 
tributers have large orders to fill for fall delivery, 
but do not have the necessary stocks, either on hand 
or in sight. Shingles are 50 cents higher and lath 
20 to 25 cents higher than a week ago. 





